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INTRODUCTION. 


As it has been my endeavour, through- 
- out this hiſtory, to leave nothing unex- 
plained that may aſſiſt the reader in underſtand- 
ing the different ſubjects that have been treated 
in the courſe of it, I think myſelf obliged to 
ſay a few words concerning 
ranging this Appendix. With regard to the 
Natural Hiſtory, it muſt occur to every one, 
that, however numerous and reſpectable they 
may be who have dedicated themſelves entirely 
to this ſtudy, they bear but a very ſmall pro- 
portion to thoſe who, for amuſement or in- 
occurrences of life that ordinarily compoſe a ſe- 
ries of travels. | 
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By preſenting the two ſubjects promiſcuouſly, 
I was apprehenſive of incommoding and diſ- 
guſting both ſpecies of readers. Every body 
that has read Tournefort, and ſome other au- 
thors of merit of that kind, muſt be ſenſible 
how unpleaſant it is to have a very rapid, well- 
told, intereſiing narrative, concerning the arts, 
government, or ruins of Corinth, Athens, or 
Epheſus, interrupted by the appearance of a 
nettle 6r daſſodil, from ſome particularity 
which they may poſſes, curious and important 
in the cye of a botaniſt, but inviſible and in- 
different to an ordinary beholder. | 


To prevent this, I have placed what belongs 

to Natural Hiſtory in one volume or appendix, 
and in fo doing I hope to meet the approbation 
of my ſcientific botanical readers, by laying the 
diffcrent ſubjects all together before them, with- 

out ſubjecting them to the trouble of turning 
over different books to get at any one of them. 
The figures, landſcapes, and a few other plates 
of this kind, are illuſtrations of what immedi- 
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ately paſſes in the page; theſe deſcriptions ſel- 
dom occupy more than a few lines, and there- 
fore ſuch plates cannot be more ornamentally or 
uſefully placed than oppolite to the page which 
treats. of them. 


Some further conſideration was neceffary in 
to me to be by far the moſt proper part for 
them. The maps, whether fuch as are general 
of the country, or thoſe adapted to ſerve par- 
ticular itineraries, ſhould always be laid open 
before the reader, till he has made himſelf per- 
fectly maſter of the bearings and diſtances of 
the principal rivers, mountains, or provinces 
where the ſcene of action is then hid. Maps 
that fold, lie generally but one way, and are 
moſtly of ſtrong paper, ſo that when they are 
doubled by an inattentive hand, contrary to 
the original fold they got at binding, they break, 
and come aſunder in quarters and ſquare pieces, 
the map is deſtroyed, and the book ever after 
incomplete ; whereas, even if this misfortune 
. b 2 happens 
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happens to a map placed in the Appendix, it 
may either be taken out and joined anew, or 
replaced at very little expence by a freſh map 
from the bookſeller. 


I fhall detain the reader but a few minutes 
with what I have further to ſay concerning the 
particular ſubjects of Natural Hiftory of which 
I have treated. The choice I know, though it 
may meet with the warmeſt concurrence from 
one fet of readers, will not perhaps be equally 
agreeable to the taſte of others. This I am hear- 
tily ſorry for. My endeavour and with is to 

pleaſe them all, it it were poſſible, as it is not. 


The firſt ſubje I treat of is trees, fhrubs, or 
plants; aud in the ſelecting of them I have pre- 
ferred thofe which, having once been conſidered 

as ſubjects of conſequence by the ancients, and 
treated largely of by them, are now come, 
from want of the advantage of drawing, lapſe 
of time, change of climate, alteration of man- 
ners, or accident hctallen the inhabitants of a 
country, to be of doubtful exiſtence and uncer- 


tain 
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tain deſcription; the aſcertaining of many of theſe 
is neceſſary to the underſtanding the claſfics. 


It is well known to every one the leaſt ver- 
ſant in this part of Natural Hiſtory, what a pro- 
digious revolution has happened in the uſe of 
drugs, dyes, and gums, ſince the time of Galen, 
by the introduction of thoſe Herculean medi- 
the new world, beſides, has given us vegetable 
medicines nearly as active and deciſive as 
thoſe of minerals themſelves. Many found 
in the new world grow equally in the old, 
from which much confuſion has ariſen in the 
hiſtory of each, that will become inextrica- 
ble in a few generations, unleſs attended to by 
regular botaniſts, aſſiſted by attentive and pati- 
ent draughts-men ignorant of ſyſtem, or at leaſt 
not flaves to it, who ſet down upon paper what 
with their eyes they ſee does exiſt, without 
amuſing themſelves with imagining, according 
to rules they have themſelves made, what it re- 
gularly ſhould be. One drawing of this kind, 
painfully and atteatively made, has more merit, 

| and 
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and promotes true knowledge more certainly, 
than a hundred horti ficci which conſtantly pro- 
duce imaginary monſters, and throw a doubt 
upon the whole. The modern and more accu- 
rate ſyſtem of botany has fixed its diſtinctions 
of genus and ſpecies upon a variety of ſuch fine 
parts naturally ſo fragil, that drying, ſpreading, 
and preſſing with the moſt careful hands, muſt 
break away and deſtroy ſome of thoſe parts. 
Theſe deficient in one plant, exiſting in ano- 
ther in all other reſpects exactly ſimilar, are 
often, I fear, conſtrued into varieties, or dif- 
ferent ſpecies, and well if the misfortune goes 
conſequence as an inaccurate drawing, where 
theſe parts are left out through inattention, or 
delign. 


After having beſtowed my firſt conſideration 
upon theſe that make a principal figure in anci- 
ent hiſtory, which are either not at all or im- 
perfectly known now, my next attention has 

| e been 
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been to thoſe which have their uſes in manufac- 
tures, medicine, or are uſed as food in the 
countries I am deſcribing. 


The next I have treated are the plants, or the 
varicties of plants, unknown, whether in genus 
or ſpecies. In theſe I have dealt ſparingly in 
proportion to the knowledge 1 yet have ac- 
quired in this ſubject, which is every day in- 
creaſing, and appears perfectly attainable. 


The hiſtory of the birds and beaſts is the ſub- 
jet which occupies the next place in this. Ap- 
pendix; and the rule i follow here, is to give 
the preference to ſuch of each kind as are men- 
doubts, have arifen. A politive precept that 
ſays, Thou ſhalt not eat fuch beaſt, or ſuch 
bird, is abſolutely uſelefs, as long as it is un- 
known what that bird and what that animal is. 


Many learned men have employed themſelves 
with ſuccets upon theſe topics, yet much re- 
mains 
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mains fill to do; for it has generally happened, 
that thoſe perfectly acquainted with the language 
in which the ſcriptures were written, have ne- 
ver travelled nor ſeen the animals of Judea, 
Paleſtine, or Arabia; and again, ſuch as have 
travelled in theſe countries, and feen the ani- 
mals in queſtion, have been either not at all, or 
but ſuperficially acquainted with the original 
language of ſcripture. It has been my earneſt 
deſire to employ the advantage I poſſeſs ia both 
_ theſe requiſites, to throw as much light as poſ- 
ſible upon the doubts that have arifen. I hope I 
have done this freely, fairly, and candidly; if I 
have at all ſucceeded, I have obtained my reward. 


As for the fiſhes and other marine producti- 


ons of the Red Sea, my induſtry has been too 
great for my circumſtances. I have by me 
above 3ao articles from the Arabian gulf alone, 
all of equal merit with thoſe ſpecimens which 1 
have here laid before the public. Though I have 
ſelected a very few articles only, and theſe per- 
haps not the moſt curious, yet as they are con- 

— morn 
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nected with the trade of the Red Sea as it was 
carried on in ancient times, and may again be 
reſumed, and as of this I have treated profeſſ- 
edly, I have preferred theſe, as having a claſſical 
foundation, to many others more curious and 
leſs known. Engraving in England has advanced 
rapidly towards perfection, and the prices, as 
we may ſuppoſe, have kept proportion with the 
improvement. My ſmall fortune, already im- 
paired with the expence of the journey, will 
not, without doing injuſtice to my family, bear 
the additional ane, of publiſhing theſe nume- 
rous articles, which, however deſireable it might 
be, would amount to a fum which in me it 
would not be thought prudent to venture. 


dinary creation, the gift of the Nile in theſe. 
latter times, as fome modern philoſophers have 
pretended, the leaſt thing we could have ex- 
pected would have been to find ſome new and 
extraordinary plants accompany it, very dif- 
ferent in figure and parts from thoſe of ancient 
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times, made by the old unphilo/ophical way, the 
fat of the Creator of the univerſe. But juſt the 
contrary has happened. Egypt hath no trees, 
ſhrubs, or plants peculiar to it. All are brought 
thither from Syria, Arabia, Africa, and India; 
and theſe are ſo far from being the gift of the 
Nile, as ſcarcely to accuſtom themſelves to ſut- 
fer the quantity of water that for five months 
covers the land of Egypt by the inundation of 
that river. 


Even many of thoſe that the neceſſities of 
particular times have brought thither to ſupply - 
wants with which they could not diſpenſe, and 
thoſe which curious hands have brought from 
foreign countries, are not planted at random ; 
for they would not grow in Egypt, but in choſen 
ces formerly artificially raifed above level, for 
gardens, and pleaſure-· ground, where they are 
at this day watered by machinery; or upon 
banks above the caliſhes, which though near 
the water, are yet above the level of its annual 
inundation. Such is the garden of Mattareah, 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes filled with exotic plants from all the 
countries around, from the veneration or ſu- 
perfſtition, pilgrims and derviſhes, the only tra- 
vellers of the eaſt, have for that ſpot, the ſup- 
poſed abode of the Virgin Mary when the fled 
into Egypt, ſometimes, as at preſent, ſo ne- 
glected, as to have ſcarce one foreign or curious 
plant in it. 


The firſt kind of theſe adventitious prod uc- 
tions, and the oldeſt-inhabitant of Egypt brought 
there for uſe, is the ſcycamore, called Giumez * 
by the Arabs, which from its fize, the facility 
with which it is fawn into the thinneſt planks, 
and the largeneſs of theſe planks correſponding 
to the immenſe ſize of the tree, was moſt uſe- 
fully adapted to the great demand they then 
had for mummy-cheits, or coffins, which are 
made of this tree only: in order to add to its 
value, we may mention another ſuppoſed qua- 


* Signifying a ee rom the es of b which 
grow round the trunk. 
lity, 
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lity, its incorruptibility, very capable of giving it 
a preference, as coinciding with the ideas which 
led the Egyptians to thoſe fantaſtic attempts of 
making the body eternal. 


This laſt property, 1 ſuppoſe, is purely ima- 
ginary, for though it be true, tradition ſays, 
that all the mummy-chefſts, which have been 
found from former ages, were made of fyca- 
more, though the fame is the perſuaſion of lat- 
ter times, and the fact is fo far proven by all 
the mummy-cheſts now found being of that 
. wood, yet I will not take upon me to vouch, 
that incorruptibility is a quality of this particu- 
lar tree. I believe that ſeaſoned elm, oak, or 
aſh, perhaps even fir, laid in the dry fands of 
Egypt perfectly ſcreened from moiſture, and de- 
fended from the outward air, as all mummy- 
chefts are, would likewiſe appear incorruptible ; 
and my reaſon is, that having got made, while 


at Cairo, a caſe for a teleſcope of fycamore 
plank, I buried it in my garden after I came 
home from my travels, ſo as to leave it covered 


* 
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by half a foot of earth; in leſs than four years 
it was entirely putrid and rotten. And another 
teleſcope cafe of the cedar of Lebanon appeared 
much leſs decayed, though even in this laſt there 
were evident ſigns of corruption. But even fup- 
poſe it true, that theſe planks have been found 
incorruptible, a doubt may ſtill ariſe, whether 
they do not owe this quality to a kind of var- 
niſh of reſinous materials with which I have ſeen 
almoſt all the mummy-cheſts covered, and to 


which materials the preſervation of the mummy 


itſelf is in part certainly owing. The ſycamore 
zs a native of that low warm ſtripe of country 
between the Red Sea and mountains of Abyſh- 
nia; we ſaw a number of very fine ones before 
we came to Taranta; they are alſo in Syria 
about Sidon, but inferior in fize to the former; 
they do not ſeem to thrive in Arabia, for want 
of moiſture. 


All the other vegetable productions of Egypt 
have been in a fluctuating ſtate from one year 
to another. We find them in Proſper Alpinus, 


and 
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and by his authority we ſeek for them in that 
country. In Egypt we find them no more; 
through neglect, they are rotten and gone, but 
we meet them flouriſhing in Nubia, Abyſſinia, 
and Arabia Felix, and theſe are the countries 
whence the curious firſt brought them, and 
from which, by ſome accident fimilar to the 
firſt, they may again appear in Egypt. 


Proſper Alpinus's work then, ſo far from be- 
ing a collection of plants and trees of Egypt, 
may be ſaid to be a treatiſe of plants that are not 
in Egypt, but by accident ; they are gleanings 
of natural hiſtory from Syria, Arabia, Nubia, 
Abyſſnia, Perſia, Malabar, and Indoſtan, of 
Wich, as far as I could diſcern or diſcover, 
ſeven ſpecies only remained when I was in 
Egypt, moſtly trees of ſuch a growth as ta be 
out of the power of every thing but the ax. 


The plant that 1 ſhall now ſpeak of, the Pa- 
pyrus, is a ſtrong proof of this, aud is a re- 
markable inſtance of the violent changes theſe 

5 ſubjecis 
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ſubjects have undergone in a few ages. It was 
at the firſt the repoſitory of learning and of re- 
cord; it was the vehicle of knowledge from 
one nation to another; its uſes were ſo extend- 
ed, that it came to be even the food of man, 
and yet we are now diſputing what this plant 
was, and what was its figure, and whether or 
not it is to be found in Egypt. 


A gentleman * at the head of the literary 
world, who from his early years has dedicated 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the theory of this ſcience, 
and at a riper age has travelled through the 
world in the more agreeable purſuit of the prac- 


ticable part of it, hath aſſured me, that, unleſs, 


from bad drawings, he never had an idea of 
what this plant was till I firſt gave him a very 
fine ſpecimen. The Count de Caylus fays, that 
having heard there was a ſpecimen of this plant 
in Paris, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to find 

it, but when brought to him, it appeared to be 


* Sir Joſeph Banks. 
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With my own hands, not without ſome labour 
and riſk, I collected ſpecimens from Syria, from 
the river Jordan, from two different places in 
Upper and Lower Egypt, from the lakes Tzana 
and Gooderoo in Abyſſinia; and it was with 
the utmoſt pleaſure I found they were in every 


particular intrinſically the fame, without any | 


thaugat that thate of Egypt, the middle of the 
two extremes, were ſtronger, fairer, and fully 
a foot taller than thoſe in Syria and Abyſſini 


OF 


variation or difference, from what this plant 
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is ſmall and feeble, and withal too tall, the root 


| Kknoww it | 
| dend that it ever grew in the body of the Nile 


= IS * Plin. Nat. Hiſt. kb. xii. cap. 11. 
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been uſed for bread in early ages before the diſ- 
covery of wheat ; in ſeveral provinces it holds 


its place at this day. 


The papyrus ſeems to me to have early come 
down from Ethiopia, and to have been uſed in 
Upper Egypt immediately after the difuſe of hie- 
rogiyphies, and the firſt paper made from this 
plant was in Seide. By Seide was anciently meant 
Upper Egypt, and it is fo called to this day; and 


_ in Egypt after the Ethiopic, ſtill ſubſiſts, being 
written in the firſt character that ſucceeded the 


 - kiergghyphics in the valley or cultivated part of 


- „ however, as the papyrus was known, 
— | 

| plant” that could have exiſted in, or, as authors 
have faid, been. proper to the river Nile; its head 


does not appear to me to have ever been a 


is too heavy, and in a plain country the wind 
muſt have had too violent a hold of it. The falk 


too tort and fender to ſtay it againſt the vio- 


32 - poor ; 
"+ n * 
r 
— lent preſſure of wind and current, therefore 
K * 
* , - «dS * 
* _F& 


believe it never could he 3, plant 
growing in the river Nile itſelf, or in any very 
deep br rapld river. 

Hire, who ſeems to have cniifidered and 
"ip. al its parts, does not pre- 
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itſelf, 
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itſelf, but in the caliſhes or places where the Nile 
had overflowed and was ſtagnant, and where the 
water was not above two cubits high. This ob- 
ſervation, I believe, holds good univerſally, at 
leaſt it did ſo wherever I have ſeen this plant, ei- 
ther in the overflowed ground in the Seide, or 
Upper Egypt, or in Abyſſinia, where it never 
grew in the bed of a river, but generally in ſome 
Amall ſtream that - iſſued. out of, or into ſome 
large ſtagnant lake or abandoned water-courſe. 
It did not even truſt itſelf to the weight of the 
mans 
tated by the wind, but it grew about 
the borders of it, ge fey the of the wa- 
* i eee af 

"Pliny foys peat üer in Syria, andithere 
leni A before bent inte Rappe; it vas in 
the rider Jordan,” between ibe fityation of the 
ancient city, Payeas, which. ill bears its name, 
— Tein, which is probably the 


* Melch. Guilandia. 'Philofoph. and Make Linn, am. . 
1576, bro. — RS 
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us, at the confluence of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates. I apprehend that it was not thus pro- 
pagated into Aſia and Greece till the uſe of it, as 
manufactured into paper, was firſt known. 

When that was, ſtill admits of ſome difficulty. 


neral uſe till after the conqueſt of Egypt by Alex- 
ander; yet it is plain from Anacreon , Alcæus, 


of it alſo, ſo do Herodotus and Theophraſtus f. 


300 years before Alexander, is ſaid to have left a 


long time after his death were found at Rome. 
All this might very well be; the writers of 
thoſe early ages were but few; an thoſe that 


then were, had all of them, more er h, connec- 


tion by their Tearning with Egypt; it was to 
them only Egypt was known, and if they learn- 


ed to write there, it was not improbable, that 


> bx perks 4 mera 
commodibus for writing ting upon. 
em Ariſtotle began ide 416 e 


. e — its 
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Pliny fays that Varro writes it came not into ge- | 


We alſo know it was of old in uſe among the | 
Tonians, who probably brought it in very carly | 


number of books wrote on the papyrus, which a | 


© a library. Alexander's conqueſt, and the 
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trade and learning, to the world. Papyrus then, 
or the paper made from it, was the only materi- 
als made uſe of for writing upon. A violent de- 
fire of amaſſing books, and a library, immedi- 
ately followed, which we may ſafely attribute to 
the example ſet by Ariſtotle. 

The Ptolemies, and the kings of Pergamus, 
contended who ſhould make the largeſt collec- 
tion. The Ptolemies, maſters of Egypt and of 
the papyrus, availed themſelves of this mono- 
poly to hinder the multiplication of books in 
Greece. The other princes probably ſmupgled 


E this plant, and propagated it wherever it would 


grow out of Egypt. And Eumenes king of Per- 
gamus ſet about bringing to perfection the ma- 
nufacture of parchment, which, long before, 
the Ionians had uſed from the ſcarcity of paper; 
for whatever reſemblance there might be in 
names, or whatever may be inferred from them, 
writing upon ſkins or parchment was much more 
ancient than any city or ſtate in Greece, and in 
uſe probably before Greece was inhabited. The 
Jews we know made uſe of it in the earlieſt ages. 
At this very time which we are now ſpeaking of, 
we learn from Joſephus *, that the elders, by 
order of the high prieſt, carried a copy of the 
law to Ptolemy Philadelphus in letters of gold 
upon ſkins, the pieces of which were ſo artfully 
put together that the joinings did not appear. 


* Joſeph. lib. xii. p. 40g. 
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The ancients divided this three 
this t into 
parts, the head and the * de fil 
were cut off, then the woody part, en 
and the root connected . 
3 te is. 
b 4 ys the upper part, which ſupported the 
7 op itſelf, with the flowers upon it, was 
no fort of uſe but to adorn the temples, and 
crown the ſtatues of the gods ; but i 
that it was in „eien for crowning men of 
being crowned 1 4 by 
_—_ OO that to any other, on ac- 
— plicity, and that parting from 
9 ſought to be crowned with this 
a favour, which was granted him. Athe- 
næus Le La laughed at thoſe that 
_ roſes in crown of papyrus, and he fa 
* as ridiculous 2s ic Ss codon 
not hold, 1 yo * 
mud, ue ape, hn» roſevul; nay, the 
r ———— = 
3 though not ſo much ſo as roſes. If be 
ka id that the had of th yapyr cane 
CI and made 2 bad contraſt 
wh richneſs and beauty of the roſe, 
IE. But i di — 41 


* 
Plin. | 
a e er. + Plutarch in A 
= | in Ageſilao. 


not 
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7 
not only to make crowns for ſtatues of the gods, 
but alſo to make cables for ſhips. We are told that 
Antigonus made uſe of nothing elſe for ropes and 
cables to his fleets, before the uſe of ſpartum, 
or bent-graſs, was known, which, though very 
little better, fill ſerves that purpoſe in ſmall 
ſhips on the coaſt of Provence to this day. The 
top of the papyrus was likewiſe uſed for ſewing 
and caulking the veſſels, by forcing it into the 
ſeams, and afterwards covering it with pitch. 
Pliny* tells us, that the whole plant toge- 
ther was uſed for making boats, a piece of the 
acacia-tree being put in the bottom to ſerve as the 
ſewed together, then gathered up at ſtem and 
1 — 
ſinia, which they call Tancoa, and from the uſe 
of theſe it is that Iſaĩah deſcribes the nations, pro- 
bably the Egyptians, upon whom the vengeance 
of God was ſpeedily to fall. I imagine alſo that 
the junks of the Red Sea, faid to be of leather, 
ſkins. In theſe the Homerites trafficked with 
their friends the Sabeans acrois the mouth of the 
Red Sea, but they can never perſuade me, how- 

D 


. Pls. Nv. Hit W. wi caps 1. 8 


ed, 
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ed, that veſſels of this kind could have lived an 
hour upon the Indian ocean. 
The bottom, root, or woody part of this 
plant, was likewiſe of ſeveral uſes, before it turn- 
ed abſolutely hard; it was chewed in the manner 
of liquorice, having a conſiderable quantity of 
ſweet juice in it. This we learn from Dioſcori - 
des; it was, I ſuppoſe, chewed, and the fweet- 
| neſs ſucked out in the fame manner as is done 
with ſugar- cane. This is ſtill practiſed in Abyſ- 
ſinia, where they likewiſe chew the root of the 
Indian corn, and of every kind of cyperus; and 
Herodotus tells us, that about a cubit of the lower 
K 
fire and eaten. 
From the ſcarcity of wood, which was very 
great in Egypt for the reaſon I have already men- 
tioned, this lower part was likewiſe uſed in mak- 
ing cups, moulds, and other neceſſary utenſils ; 
we need not doubt too, one uſe of the woody 
part of this plant was to ſerve for what we call 
boards or covers for binding the leaves, which 
were made of the bark ; we know that this was 
anciently one uſe of it, both from Alcæus and 

In a large and very perfect manuſcript in my 
poſſeſſion, which was dug up at Thebes, the 
boards are of papyrus root, covered firſt with the 
coarſer pieces of the paper, and then with lea- 


ther, in the ſame manner as it would be done 
1 BOW. 
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now. It is a book one would call a ſmall folio, 
rather than by any other name, and I apprehend 
that the ſhape of the book where papyrus is em- 
| ployed was always of the fame form with thoſe 
of the moderns. The letters are ſtrong, deep, 
black, and apparently written with a reed, as is 
practiſed by the Egyptians and Abyſlinians fill. 
It is written on both fides, ſo never could be roll- 
ed up as parchment was, nor would the brittle. 
neſs of the materials when dry, ſupport any ſuch 
having firſt written upon papyrus, after the uſe of 
ſtone was laid aſide, and only adopted ſkins upon 
the fame form of books as we do. The outer 
boards are made of wood and covered with lea- 
ther. It was the law, only they ſay they were in 
uſe to preſerve in one long roll of parchment, 
upon the foreſide of which it was written; it 
being indecent and improper to write any part of 
it on the back, or a leſs honourable place of the 
| ſkin: And ſuch was the roll we have juſt menti- 
oned as preſented to Ptolemy, where fuch pains 
were taken in joining the ſeveral ſkins together, 

The manner paper was made has been contro- 
verted ; but whoever will read Pliny * atten- 
tively, cannot, as I imagine, be long in doubt. 


* Plio. Nat. LI lib. xiii. cap. 12. 
The 
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The thick part of the ſtalk being cut in half, the 
pellicle between the pith and the bark, or perhaps 
the two pellicies, were ſtript off, and divided by an 
iron inſtrument, which probably was ſharp-point- 
ed, but did not cut at the edges. This was ſquared 
at the ſides fo as to be like a ribband, then laid 
upon a {ſmooth table or drefler, after being cut 
into the length that it was required the leaf ſhould 
be. Theſe ſtripes, or ribbands of papyrus, were 
lapped over each other by a very thin border, 
and then pieces of the fame kind were laid tranſ- 
verſely, the length of theſe anfwering to the 
breadth of the firſt. The book which I have is 
broad, and there is not one leaf in it that has a 
ribband of papyrus of two inches and a half broad, 
from which I imagine the ſize of this plant, for- 
the truth. No ſuch plant, however, appears 
now; I do not remember to have ever ſeen one 
more than ten feet high. This is probably owing 
to their being allowed to grow wild, and too 
thick together, without being weeded ; we know 
from Herodotus *, that the Egyptians cut theirs 
down yearly 3s they did their hnevett 

Theſe ribbands, or ſtripes of papyrus, have 
twelve different names in Pliny t, which is to be 
copious with a vengeance. They are, philura, ra- 
mentum, ſcheda, cutis, plagula, corium, tænia, 


Herodot. lib. xi. + Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxx. cap. 12. 
| ſubtegmen, 
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ſubtegmen, ſtatumen, pagina, tabula, and papy- 
rus. After theſe, by whatever name you call 
them, were arranged at right angles to each other, 
a weight was placed upon them while moiſt, 
which compreſſed them, and fo they were ſuf 
fered to dry in the fun. 
It was ſuppoſed that the water of the Nile * 
had a gummy quality neceſſary to glue theſe 
ſtripes together. This we may be affured is with- 
out foundation, no ſuch quality being found in 
the water of the Nile. On the contrary, I found 
it of all others the moſt improper, till it had ſet- 
tled, and was abſolutely diveſted of all the earth 
. in its turbid ſtate. I made ſeveral pieces 
of this paper, both in Abyſſinia and Egypt, and 
it appears to me, that the ſugar or fweetneſs with 
which the whole juice of this plant is impregnat- 
ed, is the matter that cauſes the adheſion of 
theſe ſtripes together, and that the uſe of the wa- 
ter is no more than to diſſolve this, and put it 
perfectly and equally in fufion. 
There ſeemed to be an advantage in putting 
the infide of the pellicle in the fituation that it 
was before divided, that is, the interior parts 
face to face, one long-ways, and one croſs-ways, 
after which a thin board of the cover of a book 
was laid firſt over it, and a heap of flones piled 
upon it. I do not think it ſucceeded with boil- 
ed water, and it was always coarſe and gritty 


„ Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 12. 
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with the water of the Nile. Some pieces were 
excellent, made with water that had ſettled, that 
zs, in the ſtate in which we drink it; but even 
the beſt of it was always thick and heavy, dry- 
mg very ſoon, then turning firm and rigid, and 
never white; nor did I ever lind one piece that 
would bear the ſtrokes of a mallet *, but in its 
greeneſt ſtate the blow ſhivered and divided the 
fibres length- ways; nor did I ſee the marks of 
any ſtroke of a hammer or mallet in the book in 


my cuſtody, which is certainly on Saitic or Hie- 
ratic paper. I apprehend by a paſlage in Pliny f, 
that the mallet was uſed only when artificial glue 
or gum was made uſe of, which muſt have been 
as often as they let theſe ſtripes of the ribband 
or pellicle dry before arranging them. 

Pliny f fays, the books of Numa were 830 
years old when they were found, and he won- 
ders, from the brittleneſs of the infide of the 
paper, it could have laſted fo long. The manu- 


- * Sir Joſeph Banks ſhewed me a flip of paper which he got 

trom an Italian gentleman, made, if I remember, of a cyperus 

found in the river or lake of Thraſymene. I do not recollect 

the proceſs, but the paper itſelf was infinitely ſuperior to any I 

had ſeen attempted, and ſeemed to poſſeſs a great portion of 

lle xibility, and was more likely to anſwer the purpoſes of paper 

| than even the old Egyptian, if it had been dreſſed up od 
tuiſhed. | 

+ Plin. Nat. HiR. lib. xiii. cap. I 3. 

t Plio. lib. iii. cap. 13. 
ſcript 
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ſcript in my poſſeſſion, which was dug up at 
Thebes, I conjecture is near three times the age 
that Pliny mentions ; and, though it is- certainly 
fragil, has ſubſtance and preſervation of letter 
enough, with good care, to laſt as much longer, 
and be legible. 

If the Saitic paper was, as we imagine, the firſt 
invented, it ſhould follow, contrary to what Iſi- 
dore advances, that it was not firſt invented in 
Memphis, but in Upper Egypt in Seide, whoſc 


. 


1 lib. ui Ut. 


8 
time before, we know nothing the Egyptians 
adopted ſo generally as paper, and there were 
ann religious reaſons that impeded in thoſe 
cider. che Bike alt. However this de-3i 
is certain, under the Egyptians, naturally averſe 
to novelty and improvement, paper arrived to 
no great perfection till taken in hands by the 


® Scruples about cleanneſs. 


and 
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and ſuch is the length of the leaf of my book in 
the Saitic dialect, that is, the old Coptic, or 
Egyptian of Upper Egypt. I have no idea what 
the Emporetic paper was, which obtained that 
degree of . 
for ſhopkeepers uſes to tie up goods, unlefs it 
bt 
purpoſes. 
If the date of the eden of this ute vet 
of making paper is doubtful, the time when it 
was loſt, or ſuperſeded by one more convenient, 
is as uncertain. Euftathius ſays it was difuſed in 
his time in the year 1170. Mabillon endeavours to 
prove it exiſted in the gth, and even that there ex- 
_ Iſed ome Popiſh bulls wrote upon it as late as the 


11th century. He gives, as inſtances, a part of 


St. Mark's Goſpel preſerved at Venice as being 


upon papyrus, and the fragment of Joſephus at 
Milan to be cotton paper, while Maffei proves 
this to be juſt the reverſe, that of St. Mark be- 
ing cotton, and the other indifputably he thinks 
to be Egyptian papyrus, ſo that Mabillon's au- 
thority as tothe bulls of the Pope may be fairly 
queſtioned. 

The ſeveral times I have. been at theſe vloces 
mentioned, I have never ſucceeded in ſeeing 


any of theſe pieces; that of St. Mark at Venice 
I was aſſured had been recognized to be cotton 
paper; it was rendered not legible by the warm 

ava of zealots alling it from devotion, which 


I can 


15 


I can eaſily comprehend muſt contain a very 
corroſive quality, and the Venetians now refuſe 
to ſhew it more. I have ſeen two detached 
leaves of papyrus, but do not believe there is 
another book exiſting at the - preſent time but 
that in my poſſeſſion, which is very perfect. I 
gave Dr. Woide leave to tranſlate it at Lord 
tendon —— 
dreams. 
The general figure of this plant Pliny has rightly 
faid to reſemble a Thyrſus ; the head is compoſed 
of a number of ſmall grafly-filaments, each about 
a foot long. About the middle, each of theſe 
filaments parts into four, and in the point, or 
partition, are four branches of flowers; the 
head of this is not unkiks'an car of -wheat in 
form, but -which in fact is but a chaffy, 
foft huſk. ' Theſe heads; or flowers, — 
the ſtalk alternately, and are not oppoſite to, or 
on the ſame line with each other at the bottom. 
Pliny * ſays it has no feed; "but chis we may 
be--affured is an abſurdity: ©' The form of the 
flower fufficiently indicates that it was made to 
reſolve itſelf into the covering of one, which is 
certainly very ſmall; and by its exalted fituation, 
and thickneſs 'of the head of the flower, ſeems” 


to have needed the extraordinary covering it has 
had to protect it from the violent hold the wind - 
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muſt have had upon it. For the fame reaſon, 
the bottom of the filaments compoſing the head 
are ſheathed in four concave leaves, which keep 
them cloſe together, and prevent injury from 
the wind getting in between them. 
The ſtalk is of a vivid green, thickeſt at the 
bottom, and tapering up to the topꝰ; it is of a 
triangular form. In the Jordan, the fingle fide, 
or apex of the triangle, ſtood oppoſed to the 
ſtream as the cut-water of a boat or ſhip, or the 
ſharp angle of a buttreſs of a bridge, by which 
the preſſure of the ſtream upon the ſtalk would 
be greatly diminiſhed. 1 do not preciſely re- 
member how it ſtood in the lakes in Ethiopia 
and Egypt, and only have this remark in the 
notes I made at the Jordan. 
'This conflretien of the finllt of .the yapyres 
ſeems to reproach Ariſtotle with want of obſer- 
vation. He ſays that no plant had either trian- 
gular or quadrangular ſtalks. Here we fee an in- 
ſtance of the contrary in the papyrus, whoſc 
ſtalk is certainly and univerſally triangular ; and 
we learn from Dioſcorides that many more have 
quadrangular ftalks or ftems of four angles. 

I has but cne rope, which e 
Pliny fays, as thick as a man's arm: - So it was, 


probably, when the plant was fifteen feet high, 
nn 


* Plia. Ib. xi. cap. 11. + Ibid. id. 
whole 
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whole length of the ſtalk, comprehending the 
head, being a little above ten, but the root is 
with the turning loom tolerably well, as it did 
formerly when they made cups of it. In the mid- 
dle of this long root ariſes the ſtalk; at right an- 
gles, ſo when inverted it has the figure of a T, 
and on each fide of the large root there are 
ſmaller elaſtic ones, which are of a direction per- 
to it, and which, like the ſtrings of a 

tent, ſteady it and fix it to the earth at the bot- 
tom. About two feet, or little more, of the 
lower part of the ftalk is cloathed with long, 
hollow, ſword-ſhaped leaves, which cover each 
other like ſcales, and fortify the foot of the 
plant. They are of a duſky brown, or yellow 
colour. I ſuppoſe the ſtalk was cut off below, at 
about where theſe leaves end. 
The drawing repreſents the papyrus as grow- 

ing. The head is not upright, but is inclined, 
as from its fize it always muſt be in hot coun- 
tries, in which alone it grows. In all ſuch cli- 
mates, there is ſome particular wind that reigns 
longer than others, and this being always the 
moſt violent, as well as the moſt conſtant, gives 
to heavy-headed trees, or plants, an inclination 
contrary to that from which it blows. 
This plant is called el Berdi in Egypt, which 

ſignifies nothing in Arabic, and I ſuppoſe is old 


Egyptian. I have bcen told by a learned gen- 
Vol. VI. C tleman, 
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man *, that in Syria it is known by the name of 


papyrus, and paper ; this I never heard myſelf, 
but leave it entirely upon his authority. | 


* Mr. Adamſon, interpreter to the French factory of Seide, 
a man of great merit and knowledge in natural hiſtory, brother 
to the naturaliſt of that name, who has wrote the voyage to 
Senegal, and particularly an account of the ſhells of thoſe ſeas, 
full of barbarous words, and liberal ideas. 


Babeer, which approaches more to the ſound of 


% 


Plate 1d. N.*? 


eue, 


Plate 18 N:Z 
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BALESSAN, BALM, oz BALSAM. 


rr in the 
eaſt remounts to very early ages; it is coe- 
val with the India trade for pepper, and the be- 
ginning of it conſequently loſt in the darkneſs 
of the firſt ages. We know from ſcripture, the 
oldeſt hiſtory extant, as well as moſt infallible, 
merchants, trafficking with the India commodi- 
ties into Egypt, brought with them balm as part 
of the cargo with pepper; but the price that 
they paid for Joſeph was filver, and not a barter 
with any of their articles of merchandiſe. 

Strabo alone, of all the ancients, hath given 
us the true account of the place of its origin. 
Near to this, that hiſtorian fays, is the moſt 
_ * happy land of the Sabeans, and they are a 
„ very great people. Among theſe, frankin- 
% cenſe, myrrh, and cinnamon grow, and in 
tc the coaſt that is about Saba, the balſam alſo.” 
Among the myrrh-trees behind Azab all along 


the coaſt to the Straits of Babelmandeb is its na- 
tive country. It grows to a tree above fourteen 
C 2 feet 
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feet high, ſpontaneouſly and without culture, 
like the myrrh, the coffee, and frankincenſe tree; 
they are all equally the wood of the country, 
and are occaſionally cut down and uſed for fuel. 
We need not doubt but that it was early tranſ- 
planted into Arabia, that is, into the ſouth part 
of Arabia Felix, immediately fronting Azab, 
the place of its nativity. The high country of 
Arabia was too cold to receive it, being all 
| mountainous ; water freezes there. 
There is an anecdote relating to Sir William 
ſoner by the Turks in the firſt attempt to open 
the trade of the Red Sea, that when about to 
ſet * out for Sanaa, corruptly called Zenan, the 
reſidence of the Imam, or prince of Arabia Fe- 
lix, he was by the people deſired to take his 
fur cloak along with him to keep him from the 
cold; he thought they were ridiculing him 
upon what he had to ſuffer from the approach- 
ing heat, which he was convinced in the middle 
of Arabia muſt be exceſſive. 
The firſt plantation that ſucceeded ſeems to 
have been at Petra, the ancient metropolis of 
Arabia, now called Beder, or Beder Hunein, 
whence I got one of the ſpecimens from which 
the preſent drawing is made. 


ee. 22d, 1610. + Purchas, chap. xi. g. 3. 
Joſephus, 
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Joſephus *, in the hiſtory of the antiquities - 
of his country, ſays, that a tree of this balfam 
vas brought to Jeruſalem by the queen of Saba, 
and given, among other preſents, to Solomon, 
who, as we know from ſcripture, was very ſtu- 
dious of all forts of plants, and ſxilful in the 
deſcription and diſtinction of them. Here it 
ſeems to have been cultivated and to have thri- 
ven, ſo that the place of its origin came to be 
Notwithſtanding this poſitive authority of Jo- 
ſephus, and the great probability that attends it, 
we are not to put it in competition with what 
we have been told from ſcripture, as we have 
juſt now ſeen, that the place where it grew, and 
was fold to merchants, was Gilead in Judea, 
more than 1730 years before Chriſt, or 1000 be- 
fore the queen of Saba; fo that reading the 
verſe, nothing can be more plain than that it 
had been tranſplanted into Judea, flouriſhed, 
and had become an article of commerce in Gi- 
lead long before the period Joſephus mentions : 
and they fat down to eat bread, and they lift- 
ed up their eyes and looked, and behold, a 
« company of Iſhmaelites came from Gilead 
<« with their camels, bearing ſpicery, and balm, 
and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
* Egyptf-” Now, the ſpicery, or pepper, was 


* Joſeph. Antiquit. lib. v. + Gen. chap.xxxvii. ver. 25. 
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certainlypurchaſedby the lſhmaelites at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, where was the market for Indian 
goods, and at the fame place they muſt have 
brought the myrrh, for that neither grew nor 
grows any where elſe than in Saba or Azabo eaſt 

to Cape Gardefan, where were the ports for India, 
and whence it was diſperſed all over the world. 


The Iſhmaelites, or Arabian carriers, loaded 
their camels at the mouth of the Red Sea with 
pepper and myrrh. For reaſons not now known 
to us, they went and completed their cargo with 
balſam at Gilead, fo that, contrary to the au- 
thority of Joſephus, nothing is more certain, 
than 1730 years before Chriſt, and 1000 years 
before the queen of Saba came to Jeruſalem, the 
balſam- tree had been tranſplanted from Abyſſi- 
nia into Judea, and become an article of com- 
merce there, and the place from which it origi- 
nally was brought, through length of time, com- 
bined with other reaſons, came to be forgotten. 


Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Solinus, and 
Serapion, all ſay that this balſam came only 
from Judea. The words of Pliny are, But to 
all other odours whatever, the balſam is pre- 
<< ferred, produced in no other part but the 
+ land of Judea, and even there in two gardens 
** only; both of them belonging to the king, 


© one 
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« one no more than twenty acres, the other ſtill 
„ ſmaller *.” 

At this time I ſuppoſe it got its name of Bal- 
ſamum Judaicum, or, Balm of Gilead, and 
thence became an article in merchandiſe and fif- 
couragement of bringing it any more from Ara- 
bia, whence it very probably was prohibited as 
contraband. We ſhall ſuppoſe thirty acres plant- 
ed with this tree would have produced more 
than all the trees in Arabia do at this day. Nor 
does the plantation of Beder Hunein amount 
to much more than that quantity, for we are 
ſtill to obſerve, that even when it had been as 
it were naturaliſed in Judea, and acquired a 
name in the country, ſtill it bore evident marks 
of its being a ſtranger there; and its being con- 
fined to two royal gardens alone, ſhews it was 
maintained there by force and culture, and was 
by no means a native of the country. And 
this is confirmed by Strabo, who ſpeaks of it 
being in the king's palace or garden at Jeri- 
cho. This place being one of the warmeſt in 
Judea, ſhews likewiſe their apprehenſions about 
it, ſo that in Judea, we may imagine it was 
pretty much in the ſtate of our myrtles in Eng- 
land, which, though cultivated in green-houſes 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xii. cap. 25. 
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in all the reſt of the iſland, yet grow beautifully 
and luxuriantly in Devonſhire and Cornwall, the 
weſtern parts of it. 

Diodorus Siculus, ſays, it grew in a valley in 
Arabia Felix ; he ſhould have faid on a number 
of gentle, ſloping hills in Arabia Deſerta, which 
have a very ſmall degree of elevation above the 
plain, but by no means reſemble a valley. This 
place was the ſcene of three bloody battles be- 
tween Mahomet and his kinſmen the Beni Ko- 
reiſh, who refuſed to be converts to his religion, 
at large deſcribed by ſeveral of the hiſtorians of 
that nation, with circumſtances and anecdotes, 
as well intereſting and entertaining, as elegantly 
told. They ſhew plainly that Mahomet's tribe, 


religion, but were juſt as obſtinate, ignorant, 
and fanguinary when they were Pagans, as they 
were afterwards when converted and became 
Mahometans. The laſt of theſe battles, which 
was deciſive in Mahomet's favour, gave him 
the fovereignty of Mecca, and was attended 
with the extirpation of ſome of the principal fa- 
milies in this tribe. 
At this time the balſam is ſuppoſed, by being 
ſold in Judea, and not acce ſſible by reaſon of the 
commotions in Arabia, to have become almoſt 
forgotten in that laſt part, where the trade from 
Abyſlinia, its native country, was likcwiſe inter- 
rupted 


the Beni Koreiſh, did not receive their fanatical = 
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rupted by this innovation of religion, and by 
Mahomet's profanation of the Caaba, or temple 
of the ſun, the ancient refort of the Sabean mer- 
chants carrying on the trade of India. This in- 
terval the impoſtor thought proper for a pretend- 


ed miracle ; he faid, that, from the blood of the 


grove of trees, from the juice of which all the 
true believers on his fide received a cure for their 
wounds, however fatal they appeared, nzy, ſome 
of them were revived from even death itſelf. 
Since that time it has maintained its reputation 
equal to that which it had in antiquity. 

Proſper Alpinus fays, that one Meſſoner an eu- 
nuch, governor of Cairo in the year 1519, cauſ- 
ed to be brought from Arabia forty plants, which 
he placedin the garden of Mattareah, where he ſu- 
perintended them. Every day he went to that gar- 
den to pay his devotions to the Virgin Mary. It 
was many times renewed, and has as often pe- 
there were ten plants at Mattareah, and he is of 
opinion, that in all ages they grew well in Arabia, 


which is not true, for thoſe at Beder are con- 


ſtantly ſupplied with new plants ſo ſoon as the 


old ones decay. There was none exiſting at 


Mattareah the two ſeveral times I viſited Cairo, 
but there were ſome of the Chriſtians till living 


there that remembered one plant in that garden. 


There were three productions from this tree 
very much eſteemed among the ancients. The 


firſt 
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firſt was called Opobalſamum, or, Juice of the 
Balſam, which was the fineſt kind, compoſed 
of that greeniſh liquor found in the kernel of 
the fruit: The next was Carpobalſamum, made 

by the expreſſion of the fruit when in ma- 
turity. The third was Xylobalſamum, the worſt 

of all, it was an expreſſion or decoction of the 

ſmall new twigs of a reddiſh colour. Theſe 
twigs are ſtill gathered in little faggots and ſent 
to Venice, where I am told they are an ingredi- 
ent in the Theriac, or of ſome fort of compound 
drug made in the laboratories there: But the 
principal quantity of balſam in all times was 
| produced by incifion, as it is at this day. Con- 
cerning this, too, many fables have been in- 
vented and propagated. 

Tacitus fays, that this tree was fo averſe to 
iron that it trembled upon a knife being laid 
near it, and ſome pretend the inciſion ſhould be 
made by ivory, glaſs, or ſtone. There is no 
doubt but the more attention there is given to 
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it, and the cleaner the wound is made, the bet- 


ter this balſam will be. It is now, as it probably 
ever has been, cut by an ax, when the juice is 
in its ſtrongeſt circulation in July, Auguſt, and 
beginning of September. It is then received 
into a ſmall earthea bottle, and every day's pro- 
_ duce gathered and poured into a larger, which 
is kept cloſely corked. The Arabs Harb, a no- 
ble 
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ble family of Beni Koreiſh, are the proprietors 
of it, and of Beder, where it grows. It is a ſta- 
tion of the Emer Hadje, or pilgrims going to 
Mecca, half way between that city and Me- 
—_ 


Some books ſpeak of a white ſort brought by 


Mecca, and others a balſam called that of Judea, 
but all theſe are counterfeits or adulterations. 
The balſam of Judea, which I have already men- 
tioned, was long ago loſt, when the troubles of 
that country withdrew the royal attention from 
it; but, as late as Galen's time, it not only ex- 
iſted, but was growing in many places of Paleſ- 
tine beſides Jericho, and there is no doubt but it 
is now totally loſt there. 

When Sultan Selim made the conqueſt of 
Egypt and Arabia in the year 1516, three pounds 
was then the tribute ordered to be ſent to Con- 
ſtantinople yearly, and this proportion is kept 
up to this day. One pound is due to the gover- 
nor of Cairo, one pound to the Emir Hadje 
who conducts the pilgrims to Mecca, half a pound 
to the baſha of Damaſcus, and ſeveral ſmaller 
quantities to other officers, after which, the re- 
mainder is ſold or farmed out to ſome merchants, 
who, to increaſe the quantity, adulterate it with 
oil of olives and wax, and ſeveral other mix- 
tures, confulting only the agreement of colour, 

without 


the caravans from Mecca, and called Balſam of 
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without conſidering the aptitude in mixing ; 
formerly we were told it was done with art, but 
nothing is eaſier detected than this fraud now. 

It does not appear to me, that the ancients had 
ever ſeen this plant, they deſcribe it ſo variouf- 
ly; ſome will have it a tree, ſome a ſhrub, and 
ſome a plant only; and Profper Alpinus, a mo- 
dern, corroborates the errors of the ancients, 
by faying it is a kind of vine, (viticofus). The 
figure he has given of it is a very bad one, and 
leaves us entirely in doubt in what claſs to place 
it. The defect of the plant in Judea and in 
Egypt, and the contradiction in the deſcription 
of the ancients as to its figure and reſemblance, 
occaſioned a doubt that the whole plants in theſe 
two countries, and Arabia alſo, had been loſt in 
queſt; and a warm diſpute aroſe between the 
Venetians and Romans, whether the drug uſed 
by the former in the Theriac was really and truly 
the old genuine opobalſamum? The matter was 
referred to the pope, who directed proper inquiry 
to be made in Egypt, which turned out entirely 
in favour of the Venetians, and the opobalſa- 
mum continuing as formerly. 

A very learned and tedious treatiſe was pub- 
liſhed by Veſlingius, in the year 1643, at Padua, 
where this affair was diſcuſſed at full length. As 
both parties of the difputants ſeem to argue con- 

cerning 
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cerning what it is from the miſunderſtood re- 
ports of what it was, I ſhall content myſelf brief- 
ly with ſtating what the qualities of the opobal- 
ſamum are, without taking pains to refute the 
opinions of thoſe that have reported what the 
opobalſamum is not. 8 

The opobalſamum, or juice flowing from the 
balſam· tree, at firſt when it is received into the 
bottle or vaſe from the wound from whence it 
iſſues, is of a light yellow colour, apparently 
turbid, in which there is a whitiſh caſt, which 
I apprehend are the globules of air that pervade. 
the whole of it in its firſt ſtate of fermentation ; 
it then appears very light upon ſhaking. As it 
ſettles and cools, it turns clear, and loſes that 
milkineſs which it firſt had when flowing from 
the tree into the bottle. It then has the colour 
of honey, and appears more fixed and heavy 
than at firſt. After being kept for years, it 
grows a much deeper yellow, and of the colour 
of gold. 1 have ſome of it, which, as I have 
already mentioned in my travels, I got from the 
Cadi of Medina in the year 1768; it is now ſtill 
deeper in colour, full as much ſo as the yelloweſt 
honey. It is perfectly fluid, and has loſt very 
little either of its taſte, ſmell, or weight. The 
ſmell at firſt is violent and ſtrongly pungent, 
giving a ſenſation to the brain like to that of 
volatile ſalts when raſhly drawn up by an incau- 


tious 
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tious perſon. This laſts in proportion to its 
freſhneſs, for being neglected, and the bottle 
uncorked, it quickly loſes this quality, as it pro- 
bably will at laſt by age, whatever care is taken 
of it. 

In its pure and freſh ſtate it diflolves eafily i in 
water. If dropt on a woollen cloth, it will waſh 
out eaſily, and leaves no ſtain. It is of an acrid, 
rough, pungent taſte, is uſed by the Arabs in 
all complaints of the ſtomach and bowels, is rec- 
koned a powerful antiſeptic, and of uſe in pre- 
venting any infection of the plague. Theſe qua- 
lties it now enjoys, in all probability, in com- 
mon with the various balfams we have received 
from the new world, ſuch as the balſam of Tolu, 
of Peru, and the reſt; but it is always uſed, and 
in particular eſteemed by the ladies, as a coſme- 
tic: As ſuch it has kept up its reputation in the 
eaſt to this very day. The manner of applying 
it i5 this ; you firſt go into the tepid bath till the 
pores are ſuſliciently opened, you then anoint 
vo urtelt with 2 ſmall quantity, and, as much as 
the velle:s will abſorb; never-fading youth and 
beuuty are {aic! to be the conſequences of this. 
The purchate is eaſy enough. I do not hear that 
it cver has been thought reſtorative after the loſs 
ot Lirher. | 

ike figure I have here given of the balfam 
Ky _ depended upon, as being carefully drawn, 

after 
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after an exact examination, from two very fine 
trees brought from Bedcr Hunein; the firſt by 
the Cadi of Medina at Yambo; the ſecond at 
Jidda, by order of Youſef Kabil, vizir or minif- 
ter to the ſherriffe of Mecca. The firſt was fo de- 
Kberately executed, that the ſecond ſeemed of 
no ſervice but to confirm me in the exactitude 
of the firſt. The tree was 5 feet 2 inches high 
from where the red root begins, or which was 
buried in the earth, to where it divides itſelf 
firſt into branches. The trunk at thickeſt was 
about 5 inches diameter, the wood light and 
open, and incapable of poliſhing, covered with 
a ſmooth bark of bluiſh-white, like to a ſtand - 
ard cherry-tree in good health, which has not 
above half that diameter; indeed a part of the 
bark is a reddiſh brown; it flattens at top like 
trees that are expoſed to ſnow-blaſts or fea-air, 
which gives it a ſtunted appearance. It is re- 
markable for a penury of leaves. The flowers 
are like that of the acacia- tree, white and round, 
only that three hang upon three filaments, or 
ſtalks, where the acacia has but one. Two of 
theſe flowers fall off and leave a ſingle fruit ; the 
branches that bear this are the ſhoots of Ge yoo- 
ſent year; they are of a reddiſh colour, and 
| tougher than the old wood: it is theſe that are 
cut off and put into little faggots, and ſent to 
Venice for the Theriac, when bruiſed or drawn 
by fire, and formerly theſe made the Xylobalſa- 
mum. 
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SASSA, MYRRH, an» OPOCALPASUM. | 


T the time when I was on the borders of the 
Tal- Tal, or Troglodyte country, I fought to 
procure myſelf branches and bark of the myrrh- 
tree, enough preſerved to be able to deſcribe it 
and make a deſign ; but the length and rugged- 
neſs of the way, the heat of the weather, and 
the careleſſneſs and want of reſources of naked 
ſavages always diſappointed me. In thoſe goat- 
ſkin bags into which I had often ordered them 
to put ſmall branches, 1 always found the leaves 
moſtly in powder ; ſome few that were entire 
| ſeemed to l much the acacia vera, but 
were wider towards the extremity, and more 
pointed immediately at the end. In what order 
the leaves grew I never could determine. The 
bark was abſolutely like that of the acacia vera; 
and among the leaves I often met with a ſmall, 
ſtraight, weak thorn, about two inches long. 
Theſe were all the circumftances I could com- 
bine relative to the myrrh-tree, too vague and 
uncertain to riſk a drawing upon, when there 
ſtill remained fo many deſiderata concerning it; 

Vee. VE D and 
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and as the king was obſlinate not to let me go 
* thither after what had happened to the ſurgeon's 
mate and boat's crew of the Elgin Indiaman *, 
I was obliged to abandon the drawing of the 
myrrh-tree to ſome more fortunate traveller, 
after having in vain attempted to procure it at 
Azab, as I have already mentioned. 

At the ſame time that I was taking theſe 
pains about the myrrh, I had defired the fava- 
ges to bring me all the gums they could find, 
with the branches and bark of the trees that pro- 
duced them. They brought me at different 
times ſome very fine pieces of incenſe, and at 
another time a very ſmall quantity of a bright 
colourleſs gum, ſweeter on burning than incenſe, 
but no branches of either tree, though I found 
this latter afterwards in another part of Abyſ- 
ſinia. But at all times they procured me quan- 
titics of gum of an even and cloſe grain, and of 
a dark brown colour, which was produced by a 
tree called Saſſa, and twice I received branches 
of this tree in tolerable order, and of theſe I 
made a drawing. 
Some weeks after, while walking at Emfras, 
a Mahometan village, whoſe inhabitants are 
myrrh merchants, I faw a large tree with the 
whole upper part of the trunk, and the large 


They were murdered at Azab, ſee vol. I. 
ED dranches, 
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branches, ſo covered with boſſes and knobs of 
gum, as to appear monſtrouſiy deformed, and 
inquiring farther about this tree, I found that it 
had been brought, many years before, from the 
myrrh country, by merchants, and planted 
there for the ſake of its gum, with which theſe 
Mahometans ſtiffened the blue Surat cloths they 
got damaged from Mocha, to trade in with the 
Galla and Abyſſinians. Neither the origin of 
the tree which they called Saſſa, nor the gum, 
could allow me to doubt a moment that it was 

the ſame as what had been brought to me from 
the myrrh country, but I had the additional fa- 
tisfaction to find the tree all covered over with 
beautiful crimſon flowers of a very extraordi- 
nary and ſtrange conſtruction. I began then a 
drawing anew, with all that fatisfattion known 
only to thoſe who have been converſant in ſuch 


diſcoveries. 


took pieces of the gum with me; i is very 
light. Galen complains that, in his time, the 
myrrh was often mixed with a drug which 
he calls Opocalpaſum, by a Greek name, but 
what the drug was is totally unknown to us at 
this day, as nothing ſimilar to the Greek name 
is found in the language of the country. But 


as the only view of the favage, in mixing ano- 
ther gum with his myrrh, muſt have been to 
Increaſe the quantity, and as the great plenty 
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in which this gum is produced, and its colour, 
make it very proper for this uſe, and above all, 
25 there is no reaſon to think there is another 
gum-· bearing tree of equal qualities in the coun- 
try where the myrrh grows, it ſeems to me 
next to a proof, that this muſt have been the 
opocalpafum of Galen. 

I muſt however confeſs, that Galen ſays the 
opocalpaſum was fo far from being an innocent 
drug, that it was a mortal paiſon, and had pro- 
duced very fatal effects. But as thoſe Troglo- 
dytes, though now more ignorant than former- 
ly, are ſtill well acquainted with the properties 
of their herbs and trees, it is not poſſible that 
the ſavage, defiring to increaſe his fales, would 
mix them with a poiſon that muſt needs dimi- 
niſh them. And we may therefore without 
ſcruple ſuppoſe that Galen was miftaken in the 
quality aſcribed to this drug, and that he might 
have imagined, from tenderneſs to the profeſ. 
ion, that people died of the opocalpaſum who 
perhaps really died of the phyfician : Firſt, Be- 
cauſe we know of no gum or reſin that is a 
mortal poifon : Secondly, Becauſe, from the 
conſtruction of its parts, gum could not have 
the activity which violent poiſon has; and con- 
ſidering the ſmall quantities in which myrrh is 
taken, and the opocalpaſum could have been but 
in an inconſiderable proportion to the myrrh, 

to 
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to have killed, it muſt have been a very active 
poiſon indeed : Thirdly, theſe accidents from a 
known cauſe muſt have brought myrrh into dĩſ- 
uſe, as certainly as the Spaniards mixing arſe- 
nic with bark would baniſh that drug when we 
ſaw people die of it. Now this never was the 
caſe, it maintained its character among the 
Greeks and the Arabs, and ſo down to our davs ; 
and a modern phyſician, Van Helmont, thinks 
it might make man immortal if it could be ren- 
dered perfectly ſoluble in the human body. Ga- 
len then was miſtaken as to the poiſonous qua- 
lity of the opocalpafum. The Greek phyſician 
knew little of the Natural Hiſtory of Arabia, 
leſs fill of that of Abyſſinia, and we who have 
followed them know nothing of cither. 

This gum being put into water, ſwells and 
turns white, and loſes all its glue; it very much 
reſembles gum adragant in quality, and may 
be eaten fafely. This fpecimen came from the 
Troglodyte country in the year 1771. The 
Saſſa, the tree which produces the opocalpaſum, 
does not grow in Arabia. Arabian myrrh is 
eaſily known from Abyſſinian by the following 
method: Take a handful of the ſmalleſt pieces 
found at the bottom of the baſket where the 
myrrh was packed, and throw them into a plate, 
and juſt cover them with water a little warm, 
dhe myrrh will remain for ſome time without 
vi able 
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viſible alteratibn, for it diffolves ſlowly, but 
the gum will fwell to five times its original fize, 
and appear fo many white * amidit the 
myrrh. 

Emfras, as I have ſaid, is a large village ſome- 
thing more than twenty miles ſouth from Gon- 


dar, ſituated upon the face of a hill of confider- 


all its — it has a very diſtin& and pleaſant 
view; it is divided from the lake by a large 
plain, near which is the iſland of Mitraha, one 
of the burying places of the Kings. The inha- 
"itants of the lower town, cloſe on the banks 
of the ſmall river Arno, are all Mahometans, 
many of them men of fubſtance, part of them 
the king's tent-makers, who follow the camp, 
and pitch his tents in the field; the others are 
merchauts to the myrrh and frankincenſe coun- 


try, that is, from the eaſt parallel af the king- 


dom of Dancali to the point Cape Gardefan, or 
Promontorium Aromatum ; they alſo bring falt 
from the plains, on the weſt of the kingdom 
of Dancali, where foſſile falt is dug; it is 
on the South Eaſt border of the Kingdom 
of Tigre. Theſe Mahometans trade alſo to the 
Galla, to the weſtward of the Nile; their prin- 
cipal commodity is myrrh and damaged cargoes 
of blue Surat cloth, which they unfold and clean, 

then 


able height above the lake Tzana, of which, and 
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then ſtiffen them with gum, and fold them in 
form of a book as when they were new. 
This gum, which is called Saſſa, they at firſt 
brought from the myrrh country behind Azab, 
plants of the tree to their different villages, 
where they have it growing in great perfection, 
and more than ſupply the uſes of the mer- 
chants. 

This tree grows to a great height, not infe- 
rior to that of an Engliſh elm; that from 
which this draught was made was about two feet 
diameter ; the gum grows on all fides of the 
trunk, in quantity enough almoſt to cover it, 
in form of large globes, and fo it does on all 
the principal branches. Theſe lumps are ſome- 
times ſo large as to weigh two pounds, though 
naturally very light. 

The bark of the tree is thin and of a bluiſh 


colour, not unlike that of a cherry tree when 
young, or rather whiter. The wood is white 
and hard, only the young branches which carry 
the flower are red. The leavesare joined to the 
ſides of the ſmall branches by a ſmall pedicle of 
conſiderable ftrength, the leaves are two and 
two, or oppoſite to each other, and have no 
ſingle leaf at the point; they are ſtrongly var- 
niſhed both on one fide and the other, the back 
rather lighter than the foreſide of the leaf. 
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The branches that carry the leaves have about 
an inch of the ſtalk bare, where it is fixed to 
the larger branch. There are generally four- 
teen leaves, each of about three quarters of an 
inch long. At the top of the branch are knots 
out of which come three ſmall ſtalks, bare for 
about an inch and a half, then having a num- 
ber of ſmall tubes, which, when they open at 
the top, put forth a long piſtil from the bottom 
of the tube. The top of the tube, divided in- 
to five ſegments, or petals, arrives about one 


third up the piſtil, and makes the figure of a 


calix or perianthium to it. From this tube pro- 
ceeds a great number of very ſmall capillaments 
of 2 pink colour, at the end of each of which 
hangs a purple ſtigma. At the top of this piſ- 
til is a large bunch of ſtill finer fibres, or capil- 
laments, with ſtigmata likewiſe, and at the 
end the piſtil is rounded as if forming a fruit ; 
without a very diſtinct drawing, it would be 
diſſicult to make a deſcription that ſhould be 


intelligible. 
Nothing can be more beautiful, or more com- 


pounded, than the formation of this flower, 
though it has no odour ; the head is compoſed 
of about thirty of theſe ſmall branches now de- 
fcribed, which make a very beautiful maſs, and 
is of a pink colour of different ſhades. At fun- 

let, 
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very ſmall rotundity that appears at the end of 
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ſet, the leaves on each ſide of the branch ſhut 
face to face like the ſenſitive tribe. I never faw 
any feed or fruit that it bore, nor any thing 
like the rudiments of ſeed, unleſs it be that 


the piſti}, which ſeem to bear 2 
to large a tree. 


ERGETT 
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ERGETT Y'DIMMO. 


PHE two beautiful ſhrubs which I have 
& here given to the reader are called by the 


name of Ergett, which we may ſuppoſe, in 


Abyſſinian botany, to be the generic name of 
the mimoſa, as both of theſe have the fame 
name, and both of the fame family, of which 
there are many varieties in Abyflinia. 

This firſt is called the Bloody Ergett, as we 
may ſuppoſe from the pink filaments of which 
this beautiful and uncommon flower is in part 
compoſed, arid which we may therefore call Mi- 
moſa Sanguinea. The upper part of the flower 
is compoſed of curled, yellow filaments, and 
the bottom a pink of the fame ſtructure. I ne- 
ver ſaw it in any other ſtate. Before the bloſ- 
ſom ſpread it appears in the form here exhibit- 
ed. The pink, or lower part, in its unripe 
ſtate, is compoſed of green turbercules, larger 
and more detached than where the yellow flower 
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is produced, whoſe tubercules are ſmaller and 
ſet together. I need not fay the leaves 
are of the double pinnated kind, as that and 


ſentation, and none of them ſuppoſed or placed 
there out of order, for ornament, or any other 
cauſe whatever: a rule which I would have the 
reader be perſuaded is invariably obſerved in 


every article repreſented in this collection, whe- 
ther tree or plant, beaſt, bird, or fiſh. 


ERGETT EL KRONE. 


T4255 


of this ſpecies of Ergett or Mi- 
is called in Abyſſinia Ergett el 


Krone, or the Horned Ergett; I apprehend the 
figure of the pods have given it that appellation. 
Its flower in ſize and form very much reſembles 
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the acacia vera, only that it is attached to the 
branch by a long and ſtrong woody ſtalk, which 
grows out at the bottom of the brinch bearing 
the leaves, and is ſheltered as in a cafe by the 
lower part of it. The branches of it are all co- 
vered with very ſhort, ſtrong, ſharp-pointed 
thorns, whoſe point is inclined backward to- 
wards the root. Its pods are covered with a 
prickly kind of hair, which, when touched, 
ſtick in your fingers and give very uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions. The pods are divided into thirteen divi- 
fions, in each of which are three round feeds, 
hard and ſhining, of a duſky browniſh co- 
lour. The flower has ſcarcely any ſmell, nor 
do I know that it is of any utility whatever. 
Both theſe beautiful ſhrubs were found upon 
the banks of the river Arno, between Emfras 
and the lake Tzana. The foil is black mould, 
with a great mixture or compoſition of rotten 
putriſied leaves, thinly covering the rock in the 

temperate part of Abyflinia. What I have to 
obterve of both theſe ſhrubs is, that they ſhut 
their leaves upon the violent rains of winter, 
and are never fully expanded till the ſun and fair 
jcaſon again return. | 
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THE Enſete is an herbacious plant. It is 
EK faid to be a native of Narea, and to grow 
in the .great ſwamps and marſhes in that coun- 
try, formed by many rivers riling there, which 
have little level to run to either ocean. It is 
faid that the Galla, when tranſplanted into 
Abyflinia, brought for their particular uſe the 
coflee-tree, and the Enſete, the uſe of neither 
of which were before known. However, the 
general opinion is, that both are naturally pro- 
duced in every part of Abyflinia, provided there 
is heat and moiſture. It grows and comes to 
great perfection at Gondar, but it moſt abounds 
in that part of Maitſha and Goutto weſt of the 
Nile, where there are large plantations of it, 

and 
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and is there almoſt, excluſive of any thing elſe, 
the food of the Galla inhabiting that province ; 
Maitſha is nearly upon a dead level, and the 
rains have not flope to get off eaſily, but ſtag- 
nate and prevent the ſowing of grain. Vegeta- 
ble food would therefore be very ſcarce in Mait- 
ſha, were it not for this plant. 
Some who have ſeen my drawing of this 


plant, and at the fame time found the banana in 


many parts of the eaſt, have thought the En- 
ſete to be a ſpecies of the Muſa. This however, 
I imagine, is without any fort of reaſon. It is 
true, the leaf of the banana reſembles that of 
the Enſete, it bears figs, and has an excreſcence 
from its trunk, which is terminated by a coni- 
cal figure, chicfly differing from the Enſete in 
fize and quantity of parts, but the figs of the 
banana are in ſhape of a cucumber, and this is 
the part which is eaten. This fig is ſweet tho 
mealy, and of a taſte highly agreeable. It is 
ſuppoſed to have no feeds, though in fact there 
are four ſmall black ſeeds in every fig belonging 
to it. But the figs of the Enſete are not eata- 


ble; they are of a tender ſoft ſubſtance; wa- 
tery, taſteleſs, and in colour and conſiſtence ſi- 
milar to a rotten apricot; they are of a conical 
form, crooked a little at the lower end, about 
an inch and a half in length, ard an inch in 
breadth where thickeſt. In the inſide of theſe 
is 
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is 2 hrge ſtone half an inch long, of the ſhape 
of a bean or cuſhoo-nut, of a dark brown co- 
jour, and this contains a ſmall ſeed, which is 
ſeldom hardened into fruit, but conſiſts only 
of ſkin. 

ſete ſprings from the center of the plant, or ra- 
ther is the body or ſolid part of the plant it- 
ſelf. Upon this, where it begins to bend, are 
2 parcel of looſe leaves, then grows the fig upon 
the body of the plant without any ſtalk, after 
which the top of the fialk is thick-ſet with 


ſſmall leaves, in the midft of which it terminates 


the flower in form of the artichoke ; whereas 
in the banana, the flower, in form of the artt- 
choke, grows at the end of that ſhoot, or ftalk, 
which proceeds from the middle of the plant, 
| the upper part of which bears the row of 

y, OA PREHgE-ZTalgY 
tudinal fibres cloſely ſet together; the leaves 
grow from the bottom, and are without ſtalks ; 
whereas the banana is in ſhape like a tree, and 
has been miſtaken for fuch. One half of it is 
divided into a ſtem, the other is a head formed 
of leaves, and, in place of the ſtem that grows 
out of the Enſete, a number of leaves rolled 
together round like a trunchcon, ſhoots out of 
the heart of the banana, and renews the upper 
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as the under leaves fall off; but all the leaves of 
the banana have a long ſtalk ; this fixes them to 
the trunk, which they do not embrace by a 
broad baſe, or involucrum, as the Enſete does. 
But the greateſt differences are ſtill remaining. 
The banana has, by ſome, been miſtaken for 
a tree of the palmaceovs tribe, for no other rea- 
fon but a kind of fimilarity in producing the 
| fruit on an excreſcence or ſtalk growing from 
the heart of the ſtem; but ſtill the muſa is nei- 
ther woody nor perennial; it bears fruit but 
once, and in all theſe reſpects it differs from trees 
of the palmaceous kind, ane indeed from all forts 
of trees whatever. - The Enfete, on the con- 
trary, has no gaked ſtem, no part of it is 
woody ; the body of it, for ſeveral feet high, is 
eſculent ; but no part of the banana can be eaten. 
As ſoon as the ſtalk of the Enſete appears perfect 
and full of leaves, the body of the plant turns 
hard and fibrous, and is no longer eatable; be- 
fore, it is the beſt of all vegetables ; when boiled, 
it has the taſte of the beft new wheat-bread not 
perfectly baked. 


The drawing which I have given the reader 
was of an Enſete ten years old. It was then 
very beautiful, and had no marks of decay. As 
for the piſtil, ſtamina, and ovarium, they are 
_ drawn with ſuch attention, and fo clearly ex- 
preſſed by the pencil, that it would be loft time 

to 
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to ſay more about them. I have given one ſigure 
of the plant cloathed with leaves, and another 


of the ſtem ſtript of them, that the curious may 


have an opportunity of further inveſtigating the 
difference between this and the muſa. 
When you make uſe of the Enſete for eating, 
you cut it immediately above the ſmall detached 
roots, and perhaps a foot or two higher, as the 
upper part till it becomes white ; when ſoft, like 
a turnip well boiled, if cat with milk or butter it 
is the beſt of all food, wholeſome, nouriſhing, and 
We ſee in ſome of the Egyptian antique ſtatues 
the figure of Iſis fitting between ſome branches 
of the banana tree, as it is ſuppoſed, and ſome 
handfuls of cars of wheat ; you ſee likewiſe the 
hippopotamus ravaging a quantity of banana 
tree. Yet the banana is merely adventitious in 
Egypt, it is a native of Syria; it does not even 
exiſt in the low hot country of Arabia Felix, 
but chooſes fome elevation in the mountains 
where the air is temperate, and is not found in 
Syria farther to the ſouthward than lat 34. 
After all, I do not doubt that it might have 
grown in Mattareah, or in the gardens of Egypt 
or Roſetto; but it is not a plant of the country, 
and could never have entered into the liſt of 
their hieroglyphics ; for this reaſon, it could not 
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figure any thing permanent or regular in the 
hiſtory of Egypt or its climate. I therefore 
pian, and that the ſuppoſed banana, which, as 
an adventitious plant, ſignified nothing in Egypt, 
was only a repreſentation of the Enſete, and 
that the record in the hicoroglyphic of Is and 


preſent a Nile that has been fo abundant as to be, 

obeliſks the hippopotamus deſtroying the banana, 
we may ſuppoſe it theant that the extraordinary 
inundation had gone ſo far as not only to def- 
troy the wheat, but alſo to retard or hurt the 
growth of the Enſete, which was to ſupply its 
of branches of a plant which Horus Apollo ſays 
the ancient Egyptians produced as the food on 
which they lived before the diſcovery of wheat, 
was not the papyrus, 2s he imagines, but this 
plant, the Enſete, which retired to its native 
Ethiopia upon a ſubſtitute being found better 
adapted to the climate of Egypt. 
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Samhar, or low flat parched country which 
forms the ſea-coaſt of Abyſſinia, and turning 
weſtward, we came to the foot of that ſtupen- 
dous mountain Taranta, which we were to paſs 
in order to enter into the high land of Abyſſinia, 
we ſaw the whole fide of that prodigious moun- 
tain covered from top to bottom with this beau- 
tiful tree. We were entering a country where 
ve daily expected wonders, and therefore, per- 
haps, were not ſo much ſurpriſed as might have 
been ſuppoſed at ſo extraordinary a fight. The 
fruit was ripe, and being carried on the top of 
the branches, the trees that ſtood thick together 
appeared to be covered with a cloth or veil of 
the moſt vivid crimſon colour. 

The firſt thing that preſented itſelf was the 
firſt ſhoot of this extraordinary tree. It was a 
„ about fix inches meaſured acrols, in 
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eight diviſions, regularly and beautifully ſcollop- 
ed and rounded at the top, joining in the centre 
at three feet and a half high. Upon the outſide 
of theſe ſcollops were a fort of eyes or ſmall 
knots, out of every one of which came five 
thorns, four on the ſides and one in the centre, 
ſcarce half an inch long, fragil, and of no reſiſ- 
tance, but exceedingly ſharp and pointed. Its 
next proceſs is to put out a branch from the firſt 
or ſecond ſcollop near the top, others ſucceed 
from all directions; and this ftalk, which is ſoft 
and ſucculent, of the conſiſtence of the aloe, 

turns by degrees hard and ligneous, and, after 
_ a few years, by multiplying its branches, aſſumes 
the form as in the ſecond plate. It is then a 
tree, the lower part of which is wood, the upper 
part, which is ſucculent, has no leaves; theſe are 
ſupplied by the fluted, ſcolloped, ſerrated, thorny 
ſides of its branches. Upon the upper extremity 
of theſe branches grow its flowers, which are of 
a golden colour, roſaceous, and formed of five 
round or almoſt oval petala; this is ſucceeded 
by a triangular fruit, firſt of a light green with 
a flight caſt of red, then turning to a deep crim- 
ſon, with ſtreaks of white both at top and bot- 
tom. In the infide it is divided into three cells, 
with a feed in each of them; the cells are of a 
greeniſh white, the ſeed round, and with no de- 
gree of humidity or moiſture about it, yet the 
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green leaves contain a quantity of bluiſh watery 
Upon cutting two of the fineſt branches of a 
tree in its full vigour, a quantity of this iſſued 
out, which I cannot compute to be leſs than four 
Engliſh gallons, and this was fo exceedingly 
cauſtic, that, though I waſhed the ſabre that cut 
it immediately, the ſtain has not yet left it. 
ther, and, in place of milk, the inſide appears to 
be full of powder, which is ſo pungent, that the 
{mall duſt which I drew upon ſtriking a withered 
branch ſeemed to threaten to make me ſneeze to 
death, and the touching of the milk with my 
fingers excoriated them as if ſcalded with boiling 
water ; yet I every where obſerved the wood- 
pecker piercing the rotten branches with its 
preſſion upon its olfactory nerves. - 
The only uſe the Abyſſinians make of this is 
for tanning hides, at leaſt for taking off the firſt . 
hair. As we went weſt, the tree turned poor, 
the branches were few, ſeldom above two or 
three ribs, or diviſions, and theſe not deeply in- 
_ dented, whereas thoſe of Taranta had frequently 
eight. Weafterwards faw ſome of them at the 
ſource of the Nile, in the cliff where the village 
of Geeſh is ſituated, but, though upon very good 
ground, they did not ſeem to thrive; on tie 
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contrary, where they grew on Taranta it was 
_ ſandy, ſtony, poor earth, ſcarce deep enough to 
cover the rock, but I ſuſpect they received ſome 
| benefit from their vicinity to the fea. 

Some -botaniſts who have ſeen the drawing 
bave ſuppoſed this to be the euphorbia officina- 
rum of Linnzus; but, without pretending to 
great ſkill in this matter, I ſhould fear there 
would be fome objection to this ſuppoſition : 
Firſt, on account of the flower, which is cer- 


tainly roſaceous, compoſed of ſeveral petals, and 


is not campaniform: Secondly, That it produces 
no ſort of gum, either ſpontaneouſly or upon 
inciſion, at no period of its growth; therefore l 
imagine that the gum which comes from Africa 
in ſmall pieces, firſt white on its arrival, then 
turning yellow by age, is not the produce of this 
tree, which, it may be depended upon, produces 
no gum whatever. 

Juba the younger is faid, by Pliny, to have 
given this name to the plant, calling it after his 
own phyſician, brother to Muſa phyſician to Au- 
guſtus. We need not trouble ourſelves with 
what Juba fays of it, he is a worſe naturaliſt and 
worſe hiſtorian than the Nubian geographer. 
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warm climates. It abounds in Arabia Fe- 
x, in Abyſſinia, that is, in the low part of it, 
and in Nubia. The firſt place I ſaw it in was in 
Raback, a port in the Red Sea, where I diſcover- 
ed this fingularity, that it grew in the ſea within 
low-water mark. When we arrived at Maſuah, 
in making a plan of the harbour, I faw a num- 
ber of theſe in two iſlands both uninhabited, and 
without water, the one called Shekh Seide, the 
Theſe two iſlands are con- 
ſtantly overflowed by falt water, and though 
they are ftrangers to freſh, they yet produce 
large Rack-trees, which appear in a flouriſhing 
fate, 3» ® planted in 2 Muntion deligned for 
them by nature. 
The Arabians, it is ſaid, make boats of this 
tree. Its wood is fo hardened by the fea, and 
alſo 
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alſo ſo bitter in taſte, that no worm whatever 
will touch it. Of this tree the Arabians alſo 
make tooth-picks, theſe they ſell in ſmall bun- 
dles at Mecca, and are reputed to be favourable 
to the teeth, gums, and breath. 

The reader will have obſerved frequent men- 
tion of ſome trees found in the defert which our 
camels would not cat. Theſe are the Rack-tree, 
and the doom, or palma thebaica cuciofera.“ 
Theſe grow where they find falt fprings in the 
ſand; the deſert being ſo impregnated with foſſile 
falt in every part of it, that great blocks and 
fonts aft 200 run qvery where appearing above 
ground, eſpecially about lat. 189. 

The Rack ſomething reſembles the aſh on its 
firſt appearance, though in the formation of its 
parts it is widely different. Its bark is white 
and poliſhed, ſmooth, and without furrows. Its 
trunk is generally 7 or 8 feet before it cleaves 
into branches. I have ſeen. it above 24 feet in 
height, and 2 feet diameter. 

Its leaves are, two and two, ſet on different 
ſides, that is, each two perpendicular to each 
other alternately. The ſmall branches that bear 
flowers part from the inſide of the leaf, and have 
the ſame poſition with the leaves; that is, ſup- 
poſe the loweſt pair of leaves and branches are 
| ® Theopheaſt. hiſt. plants, lib, iii. cap. S. lib. iv. cap. 2. Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. xiii. cap. 9. J. Bauh. lib. iii. cap. 86, 


on 
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on the eaſt or weſt fide of the tree, the pair 
above them will be on the north and fouth, and 
the next to theſe will be on the weſt as before. 
The leaves are long and very ſharp- pointed; in 
the inſide a deep green, and in the out a dirty 
white of a green caſt ; they have no viſible ribs 
either in the inſide or out. The cup is a perian- 
thium of four petak, which cloſely confine the 
flower, and is only a little flat at the top. The 
flower is compoſed of four petals deeply cut, in 
the interſtices of which is a ſmall green fruit 
divided by a ſiſſure in the middle; its colour is 
deep orange, with lights of gold colour, or yel- 
low, throughout it. It has no ſmell, taſtes very 
bitterly, and is never ſeen to be frequented by 
the bees. It is probable that a tree of this kind, 
tho perhaps of another name, and in greater 
perfection, and therefore more fit for ule, may 
be found in ſome of our Weſt-India iſlands be- 
tween lat. 15% and 18%, eſpecially where there 
are ſalt ſprings and marſhes. 
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| tions which my travels have procured to 
botany. It was not before known; and the 


ſeed has not, as far as I know, produced any 


plant but in the garden of the king of France. 
It grows plentifully near Ras el Feel, not far 
from the banks of the large river Guangue, of 
which I have ſpoken in my return from Abyſſi- 
nia into Egypt. It begins to ſhoot in the end 
of April, when it firſt feels the humidity of the 
air. It advances then ſpeedily to its full height, 
which is about 3 feet 4 inches. It is ripe in the 
beginning of May, and decays, if not deſtroyed 
by fire, very ſoon afterwards. 

The leaf is long, pointed, narrow, and of 3 
feeble texture. The ſtalk from which it ſhoots 
produces leaves in great abundance, which 
ſoon turn yellow and fall to the ground. The 
goats, the only cattle theſe miſerable people 
have, are very fond of it, and for it abandon 
all other tood while it is within their reach. On 
the leaves of ſome plants I have ſeen a very 
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ſmall glutinous juice, like to what we ſee upon 
the leaves of the lime or the plane, but in 
much leſs quantity; this is of the taſte of ſu- 


gar. 
From the root of the branch arifes a number 
of ſtalks, ſometimes two, but never, as far as 
I have ſeen, more than three. The flower and 
quantity of ſmall parts. The head when in its 
maturity is of a purpliſh brown. The plate re- 
preſents it in its natural fize, with its conſtitu- 
ent parts diflefted and ſeparated with very great 
attention. As they are many, each have a 
number affixed to them. 


MaALE-FLOWER DESCRIBED. 


The 1| is the flower in its perfect ſtate ſepa- 
rated from its ſtalk. The 2d is the upper caſe. 
The zd is the caſe or ſheath, oppoſite to the 
foregoing. The 4th are inner cafes which in- 
cloſe the three ſtamina, with the beard and the 
ariſta. The 5th is its ſtile. The 6th its ſtamina, 
with two caſes that incloſe them. The 7th is 
the ſheath, with its ear and its beard. 


| FemALE-FLOWER DESCRIBED. 
The cighth is the rudiment of the fruit, with 
two ſtigmata. The gth the perfect flower. 
KANTUFFA. 
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thorn, like many men we meet daily 
in ſociety, h got itſelf into a degree of 
reputation and reſpect from the noxious quali- 
ties and power of doing ill which it poſſeſſes, 
and the conſtant exertion of theſe powers. The 
Abyflinians, who wear coarſe cotton cloths, the 
coarſeſt of which are as thick as our blankets, 
the fineſt equal to our muſlin, are in the fame 
degree annoyed with it. The ſoldier ſcreens 
himſelf by a goat's, leopard, or lion's ſkin, 
thrown over his ſhoulder, of which it has no 
hold. As his head is bare, he always cuts his 
hair ſhort before he goes to battle, leſt his enemy 
ſhould take advantage of it; but the women, 
wearing their hair long, and the great men, 
whether in the army or travelling in peace, be- 
ing 
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ing always cloathed, it never fails to incom- 
mode them, whatever ſpecies of raiment they 
wear. If their cloak is fine muſlin, the leaſt 
motion againſt it puts it all in rags; but if it is 
2 thick, ſoft cloth, as thoſe are _ which 
men of rank generally travel, it its 
thorns, great and ſmall, bag deat 
wearer muſt either diſmount and appear naked, 
which to principal people is a great diſgrace, or 
elſe much time will be ſpent before he can diſen- 
gage himſelf from its thorns. In the time when 
one is thus employed, it rarely fails to lay hold 
of you by the hair, and that again brings on 
another operation, full as laborious, but much 
more painful than the other. 

In the courſe of my hiſtory, when ſpeaking 
of the king, Tecla Haimanout II. firſt entering 
Gondar after his exile into "Tigre, I gave an in- 
ſtance that ſhewed how dangerous it was for 
the natives to leave this thorn ſtanding ; and of 
fuch confequence is the clearing of the ground 
thought to be, that every year when the king 
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marches, among the neceſſary prochamations 


this is thought to be a very principal one, Cut 
down the Kantuffa in the four quarters of the 


world, for I do not know where I am going.” 
This proclamation, from the abrupt ſtile of it, 
ſeems at firſt abfurd to ſtranger ears, but when 
underitood is full of good ſenſe and informa- 

tion. 
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tion. It means, Do not ſit goſſiping with your 
hands before you, talking, The king is going 
to Dimot, he certainly will go to Gojam, he 
will be obliged to go to Tigre. That is not 
your buſineſs, remove nuiſances out of his way, 
that he may go as expeditiouſly as poſſible, or 
ſend to every place where he may have occa- 
ſon. 

The branches of the Kantuffa ſtand two and 
two upon the ſtalk : the leaves are diſpoſed two 
and two likewiſe, without any fingle one at the 
part from the ſtalk : at the immediate joining 
cular and parallel alternately ; but there are alſo 
ſingle ones diſtributed in all the interſtices 
throughovt the branch. | 
The male ie en 
has a one-leaved perianthium, divided into five 
ſegments, and this falls off with the flower. 
The flower is compoſed of five petals, in the 
middle of which rife ten ſtamina or filaments, 
the outer row ſhorter than thoſe of the middle, 
with long ſtigmata, having yellow farina upon 
them. The flowers grow in a branch, gene- 
rally between three and four inches long, in a 
conical diſpoſition, that is, broader at the baſe 
than the point. The inſide of the leaves are a 
vivid green, in the outſide much lighter. It 
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grows in form of a buſh, with a multitude of 
ſmall branches riſing immediately from the 
ground, and is generally ſeven or eight feet 
high. I faw it when in flower only, never 
when bearing fruit. It has a very ſtrong ſmell, 
reſembling that of the ſmall ſcented flower call. 
ed mignionet, ſown in vaſes and boxes in win- 
dows, or rooms, where flowers are kept. 
pecially the Guinea-fowl, know how well it is 
qualified to protect them. In this thelter, the 
hunter in vain could endeavour to moleſt them, 
were it not for a hard-haired dog, or terrier of 
thorns by the roughneſs of his coat, goes into 
mann 
2 | 
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TY Gaguedi is a native of Lamalmon; 
whether it was not in a thriving ftate, or 
whether it was the nature of the tree, I know 
not, but it was thick and ſtunted, and had but 
few branches ; it was not above nine feet high, 
though it was three feet in diameter. The leaves 
and flower, however, ſeemed to be in great vi- 
gour, and I have here deſigned them all of their 
natural ſize as they ſtood. 
The leaves are long, and broader as they ap- 


top into four ſegments, where theſe end it is 
covered with a tuft of down, reſembling hair, 
and this is the caſe at the top alſo. When the 

flower 
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flower is young and unripe, they are laid regu- 
larly ſo as to incloſe one another in a circle. As 
they grow old and expand, they ſeem to loſe 
their regular form, and become more confuſed, 
till at laſt, when arrived at its full perfection, 
they range themſelves parallel to the lips of the 
calix, and perpendicular to the ſtamina, in the 
ſame order as a roſe. The common receptacle 
of the flower is oblong, and very capacious, of 
a yellow colour, and covered with ſmall leaves 
like hair. The ſtile is plain, fimple, and up- 
right, and covered at the bottom with a tuft 
of down, and is below the common receptacle 

As this flower is of a complicated nature, I 
have given two figures of it, the one where 
the flower is ſeen in face, the other in the out- 
fide. The ſtamina are three ſhort filaments in- 
ſerted in the ſegment of the flower near the 
ſummit. 

I have obſerved, in the middle of a very hot 
day, that the flowers unbend themſelves more, 
the calix ſeems to expand, and the whole flower 
to turn itſelf towards the ſun in the ſame man- 
ner as does the ſun- flower. When the branch 
is cut, the flower dries as it were inſtantane- 
ouſly, ſo that it ſeems to contain very little 
humidity. 


* 
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TI zr yy comme * 

I do not know the reaſon, but 
* are full of them; every houſe in 
Gondar has two or three plantad rund it, fo 
that,” when viewed firſt from the heights, it ap- 
pears like a wood, eſpecially all the ſeaſon of 
the rains; but very exactly on the firſt of Sep- 
tember, for three years together, in a night's 
time, it was covered with 2 multitude of white 
flowers. Gondar, and all the towns about, 
then appeared as covered with white linen, or 
with new. fallen fnow. This tree bloſſoms the 
firſt day the rains ceaſe. It grows to a conſide- 
rable magnitude, is from 18 to 20 feet high. 
The trunk is generally about 3 feet and a half 
from the ground; it then divides into four or 
five thick branches, which have at leaſt 60 in- 
clination to the horizon, and not more. Theſe 
large branches are generally bare, for half way 
up the bark is rough and furrowed. They then 
put out a number of ſmaller branches, are cir- 
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cular and fattiſh at the top, of a figure like 
ſome of our early pear-trees. The cup is a ſin- 
gle-· leaved perianthium, red, marked very re- 
gularly before it flowers, but when the flower 
is out, the edges of the cup are marked with 
regular notches, or ſegments, in the edge, 
which by no means correſpond in numbers or 
diſtances to thoſe that appeared before the per- 
fection of the flower. , 
The flower itſelf conſiſts of one leaf of the 
funnel-faſhioned kind, fpreads, and, when in 
its full perfection, folds back at the lips, tho” 
it has in ſome flowers marks or depreſſions 
which might appear like ſegments, yet they are 
not ſuch, but merely accidental, and the edge 
of moſt of the flowers perfectly even, wont 
any mark of ſeparation. 
The piſtil conſiſts of a very feeble thread; in 
the top it is biſected, or divided, into two; its 
apex is covered with a ſmall portion of yellow - 
duſt. There are two, and ſometimes three, of 
theſe diviſions. The fruit is fully formed in the 
cup while the flower remains cloſed, and like a 
kind of tuft, which falls off, and the piſtil ſtill re- 
mains on the point of the fruit ; is at firſt ſoft, 
then hardens like a nut, and is covered with a 
thin, green huſk. It then dries, hardens into 
a ſhell, and withers. The leaf is of a dark 
green, without varniſh, with an obtuſe point ; 
F2 the 
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the ribs few but ſtrong, marked both within 
and without. The outſide is a greeniſh yellow, 
without varniſh alſo. 

I do not know that any part of this tree is of 
the ſmalleſt uſe in civil life, though its figure 
and parts ſeem to be too confiderable not to con- 
tain uſeful qualities if fairly inveſtigated by mien 
endued with ſcience. I have ſeveral times menti- 
oned in the hiſtory of the Galla, that this and the 
coffce-tree have divine honours paid them by 
each and all of the ſeven nations. Under this 
tree their king is choſen ; under this tree he 
holds his firſt council, in which be marks his 
enemies, and the time and manner in which 
his own foldiers are to make their irruption into 
their country. His ſceptre is a bludgeon made 
of this tree, which, like a mace, 1s carried be- 
fore him wherever he goes; it is produced in 
the general meetings of the nation, and is call- 
ed Buco. 

The wood is cloſe and heavy, the bark thick ; 
there is then a ſmall quantity of white wood, 
the reſt is dark brown and reddiſh, not unlike 
the laburnam, and the buco is ftript to this laſt 


appearance, and always kept — anointed 
with butter. 
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rakxk, oz BAUHINIA ACUMINATA. 


HIS beautiful ſhrub was found on the 
banks of a brook, which falling from the 
welt fide of the mountain of Geeſh down the 
ſouth face of the precipice where the village is 
fituated, is the firſt water that runs ſouthward 
into the lake Gooderoo, in the plain of Aſſoa. 
It is the water we employed for common uſes, 
not daring to touch that of the Nile, unlefs for 
drinking and dreſſing our food; it grew about 
20 yards from this water, on the fide of the 
cliff, not 400 yards from the fountain of the 
Nile itſelf; The name it bears here is Farek, 
which is, I ſuppoſe, * 
of the leaf. 
This ſhrub is compoſed of ſeveral feeble 

branches: to what height it grows I do not 
know, having never ſeen it before, nor were 
there many others where I found it. The longeit 
2 It grew 
ON 
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on good black mold, but of no great depth, 
having at the bottom a gritty or fandy ſtone, 
and ſeemed in full perfection. The branch is of 
its natural fize; on one of the ſmaller or colla- 
teral branches is the flower full blown, with 
two others that are buds. The parts are ſepa- 
rated and deſigned with care. 

The firſt figure is the flower in its entire ſtate, 
ſeen in front, the ſtamina of courſe fore-ſhort- 
enced. The ſecond is an angular three-quarter 
view of the calix. The third is a back view 
of the calix. The fourth is the calix jincloſ- 
form a fruit or grain. The fifth is the flower 
. Rript of its calix, where is ſeen the germ, the 
ſtamina, and the piſtil. The ſixth is the ſtami- 
na magnified to twice their fize. The ſeventh 
is the lower leaf. The eighth, the upper leaf 
of the flower. The ninth, the germ, or rudi- 
ment of the fruit, with the piſtil joined to it, 
at the bottom of which there is a ſmall cavity. 
The tenth is the ſeed or fruit entire. The ele- 
venth repreſents the inſide of the ſeed cut in 
| Wa 

The leaves of this ſhrub are of a vivid green, 
and are joined to the branch by 2 long pedicle, 
in the inſide of which are the rudiments of 
auother, which I ſuppoſe begin to ſprout when 
the large one is injured or falls off. 


Though very little acquainted with the ſcien- 
tiſic part of botany myſelf, its claſſes, genera, 


and 
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and ſpecies, and ſtill lefs jealous of my reputa- 
tion in it, I cannot conceive why my ſingle at- 
tention, in charging myſelf with a number of 
ſeeds in diſtant countries, and giving part to 
the garden at Paris, ſhould lead to a concluſion 
that I was fo abſolutely uninſtructed in the ſci- 
ence for which at leaſt I had ſhewn this attach- 
ment, that I could not diſtinguiſh the plant be- 
fore us from the acacia vera. Is the knowledge 
of botany ſo notoriouſly imperfect in England, 
or is the pre-eminence ſo eſtabliſhed in France, 
as to authoriſe ſuch a preſumption of ignorance 
againſt a perſon, who, from his exertions and 
enterpriſe, ſhould hold ſome rank in the repub- 
lic of letters among travellers and diſcoverers? 

A compliment was. paid- me by the Count de 
Buffon, or by fuperior orders, in return for the 
articles I had preſented to the king's cabinet and 
garden at Paris, that the. plants growing from 
the ſeeds which I had brought from Abyflinia 
ſhould regularly, as they grew to perfection, be 
painted, and ſent over to me at London. The 
compliment was à handſome one, and, | w 
very ſenſible of it, it would have contributed 
more to the furniſhing the king's garden with 
plants than many lectures on botany, 2— 
dra, will ever do. | 

But it was not neceffary to ſhew ke 6s. 
ledge for the fake of contraſting it with my ig- 
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norance, that Mr. Jufficu fays this bauhinia is 
by Mr. Bruce taken for an acacia vera. Now 
the acacia vera is a large, wide-ſpreading, thorny, 
hard, red-wooded, rough-barked, gum-bearing 
tree. Its flower, though ſometimes white, is 
generally yellow; it is round or globular, com- 
poſed of many filaments or ſtamina; it is the 
Spina Fgyptiaca, its leaves, in ſhape and diſpo- 
fition, reſembling a mimoſa; in Arabic it is 
called Saiel, Sunt, Gerar; and if M. de juſ- 
ſieu had been at all acquainted with the hiſtory 
of the caſt, he muſt have known it was the tree 
of every deſert, and conſequently that I muft 
be better acquainted with it than almoſt any tra- 
veller -or botaniſt now alive. Upon what rea- 
ſonable ground then could he ſuppoſe, upon 
my bringing to him a rare and elegant ſpecies 
of bauhinia, which probably he had not before 
ſcen, that I could not diſtinguiſh it from an 

acacia, of which I certainly brought him none? 
A large ſpecies of Mullein likewiſe, or, as he 
pleaſes to term i it, Bouillon Blanc, he has named 
Verbaſcum Aby ſſinicum; and this the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Bruce, it ſeems, has called an aromatic 
herb growing upon the high mountains. I do 
really believe, that M. de Juffieu is more con- 
verſant with the Bouillon Blancs than I am; my 
Bouillons are of another colour? it mutt be the 


love of French cookery, not Engliſh taſte, that 
would 
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would ſend a man to range the high mountains 
for aromatic herbs to put in his Bouillon, if the 
Verbaſcum had been really one of theſe. 

Although I have ſometimes made botany my 
amuſement, I do confeſs it never was my ſtudy, 
and I believe from this the ſcience has reaped ſo 
much the more benefit. I have repreſented to 
the eye, with the utmoſt attention, by the 
beſt drawings in natural hiſtory ever yet pub- 
liſhed, and to the underſtanding in plain Eng- 
liſh, what I have ſeen as it appeared to me on 
the ſpot, without tacking to it imaginary parts 
of my own, from preconceĩved ſyſtems of what 
it ſhould have been, and thereby creating va- 
rieties that never exiſted. 

When I arrived at the Lazaretto at Marſeilles, 
the Farenteit, as it is called in Nubia, or the 
Guinea-worm, the name it bears in Europe, 
having been broken by miſmanagement in my 
. 
leg and feſtered there. The foot, leg, and 
thigh, ſwelled to a monſtrous ſize, appearance 
of mortification followed, and the ſurgeon, 
with a tenderneſs and humanity that did honour 
to his ſxill, declared, though reluctantly, that 
if I had been a man of weak nerves, or ſoft 
diſpoſition, he would have prepared me for 
what was to happen by the interpolition of a 
friend or a prieſt ; but as from my paſt ſuſſer- 
ings he preſumed my ſpirit was of a more reſo- 

lute 
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lute and firmer kind, he thought faving time 
was of the utmoſt conſequence, and therefore 
adviſed me to refolve upon ſubmitting to an im- 
mediate amputation above the knee, To limp 
through the remains of life, after having eſcaped 
ſo many dangers with bones unbroken, was hard, 
fo much fo, that the loſs of life itſelf ſeemed the 
moſt eligible of the two, for the bad habit of 
body in which 1 found myſelf in an inveterate 
diſeaſe, for which I knew no remedy, and joined 
to this the prejudice that an Engliſhman general- 
ly has againſt foreign operators in ſurgery, all 
perſuaded me, that, after undergoing amputa. 
tion, I had but very little chance of recovery, 
beſides long and great ſuffering, want of fleep, 
want of food, and the weakneſs that attends 
lying long in fick-bed, had gradually fubdued 
the natural defire and anxiety after life ; every 
day death ſeemed to be a leſſer evil than pain. 
Patience, however, ſtrong fomentations, and 
inward applications of the bark, at length cured 
It was immediately after receiving my melan- 
choly ſentence, that, thinking of my remaining 
duties, I remembered I had carried abroad with 
me an order from the king to procure feeds for 
his garden. Before I had loſt the power of di- 
region, I ordered Michael, my Greek ſervant, 
to take the half of all the different parcel and 
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packages that were lying by me, made up for ſe- 
parate uſes, and pack them ſo as they might be 
ſent to Sir William Duncan the king's phyſician, 
then in Italy, to be conveyed by him to Lord 
Rochfort, ſecretary of ſtate. I by the fame con- 
veyance accompanied theſe with a ſhort letter, 
wrote with great diſſiculty— that it appearing, 
beyond leaving room for hope, that my return 
was to be prevented by an unexpected diſeaſe, I 
„ ny tw pareeve Wt" LIE 
tender of my duty to him. 

Michadl, who never cared much for botany, 
at no period was lefs diſpoſed to give himſelf 
trouble about it than now; his maſter, friend, 
and patron was gone, as he thought; he was left 
in a ſtrange country; he knew not a word of 
the language, nor was he acquainted with one 
perſon in Marſeilles, for we had not yet ſtirred 
out of the lazaretto. What became of the ſeeds 
for a time I believe neither he nor I knew; but, 
when he faw my recovery advancing, fear of 
reproof led him to conceal his former negligence. 
He could neither read nor write, ſo that the only 
thing he could do was to put the firſt ſeed that 
came to hand in the firſt envelope, either in parch- 
ment or paper, that had writing upon the back 
of it. and, thus felefted, the ſeeds came into the 
hands of M. de Juſſieu at Paris. By this opera- 
tien Michael, the verbaſcum became an aro- 


matic 
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matic herb growing on the higheſt mountains, 


and the bauhinia acuminata became an acacia 


The preſent of the drawings of the Abyſſinian 
plants was really, as it was firſt deſigned, a com- 
pliment, but it turned out juſt the contrary, for, 
in place of expecting the publication that I was 
to make, in which they would naturally be a part, 
the gates of the garden were thrown open, and 
every dabbler in botany that could afford pen, 
ink, and paper, was put in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
plants and flowers, at a time when 1 had not 
fid one word upon the ſubject of my travels. 
Whether this was owing to M. de Juſheu, M. 
de Thouin, or M. Daubenton, to all, or to any 
one of them, I do not know, but I beg they will 
for a moment conſider the great impropriety of 
the meaſure. I ſappoſe it would be thought 
natural, that a perſon delineating plants in a fo- 
reign country with ſuch care, riſk, and expence 
as I have done, ſhould wiſh to bring home the 
very ſeeds of thoſe plants he had delineated in 
preference to all others; ſuppoling theſe had 
been the only ſeeds he could have brought home, 
and generolity and liberality of mind had led 
him tocommunicate part of them to M. de juſſieu, 
we ſhall further ſay, this laſt- mentioned gentle- 
man had planted them, and when the time came, 
engraved, and publiſhed them, what would he 
think 
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think of this manner of repaying the traveller's 
attention to him ? The bookſeller, that naturally 
expected to be the firſt that publiſhed theſe plants, 
would fay to the traveller whoſe book he was to 
buy, This collection of natural hiſtory is not new, 
it has been printed in Sweden, Denmark, and 
France, and part of it is to be ſeen in every 
monthly magazine! Does M. de Juſſieu think, 
that, after having been once ſo treated, any tra- 
veller would ever give one ſeed to the king's 
garden? he certainly would rather put them in 
the ſire; he muſt do ſo if he was a reaſonable 
man, for otherwiſe, by giving them away he is 
certainly ruining his own work, and defeating 
the purpoſes for which he had travelled. 

When I firſt came home, it was with great 
pleaſure I gratified the curiofity of the whole 
world, by ſhewing them each what they fancied 
the moſt curious. I thought this was an office 
of humanity to young people, and to thoſe of 
flender fortunes, or thoſe who, from other cauſes, 
had no opportunity of travelling. I made it a 
particular duty to attend and explain to men of 
knowledge and learning that were foreigners, 
every thing that was worth the time they beſtow- 
ed upon conſidering the different articles that 
were new to them, and this I did at great length 
to the Count de Buffon, and Monſ. Gueneau de 
Montbeliard, and to the very amiable and accom- 
pliſhed 
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pliſhed Madame d' Aubenton. I cannot fay by 
whoſe induſtry, but it was in conſequence of 
this friendly communication, a liſt or inventory 
(for they could give no more) of all my birds 
and beaſts were publiſhed before I was well got 
to England. 

From what I have ſeen of the performances 
of the artiſts employed by the cabinet, I do not 
think that they have anticipated in any ſhape 
the merit of my drawings, eſpecially in birds 
and in plants; to fay nothing milder of them, 
they are in both articles infamous ; the birds are 
fo difimilar from the truth, that the names of 
them are very neceſſarily wrote under, or over 
them, for fear of the old miſtake of taking them 
for ſomething elſe. I condeſcend upon the 
 Erkoom as à proof of this. I gave a very fine 
ſpecimen of this bird in great preſervation to 
the King's collection; and though I ſhewed them 
the original, they had not genius enough to make 
a repreſentation that could with any degree of 
| certainty be promiſed upon for a gueſs. When 
I was at Paris, they had a woman, who, in place 
'of any merit, at leaſt that I could judge of, was 
protected, as they faid, by the queen, and who 
made, what ſhe called, Drawings ; thoſe of plants 
were ſo little characteriſtic, that it was, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, impoſſible, without a very great con- 
ſideration, to know one plant from another: 
while 
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while there was, at ſame time, 2 man of the 


beſt painter of every part of natural hiſtory ei- 
ther is Vrange or Zaginns. 


KUARA 


* beautiful tree, now preſented to the 
reader, is the production of the fouth and 
8. W. parts of Abyſlinia. It is very frequent, 
and, with the ebony, almoſt the only wood of 
the province of Kuara, of which it bears the 
name; indeed in all Fazuclo, Nuba, and Guba, 
and the countries where there is gold. It is 
here deſigned in its natural fize both leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, the whole fo plainly, that it 
is needleſs to deſcant upon its particular parts, 
well known to naturaliſts. It is what they call 


2 Corallodendron, probably from the colour of 
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its flowers or of its fruit, both equal in colour to 
coral. 
Its fruit is a red bean, with a black ſpot in the 
middle of it, which is incloſed in a round capſula, 
or covering, of a woody nature, very tough and 
hard. This bean ſeems to have been in the car. 
left ages uſed for a weight of gold among. the 
Shangalla, where that metal is found all over 
Africa; and by repeated experiments, I have 
found that, from the time of its being gathered, 
it varies very little in weight, and may perhaps 
have been the very beſt choice that therefore 
could have been made between the collectors 
and the buyers of gold. 
I have faid this tree is called Kuara, which fig- 
niſies the Sun. The bean is called Carat, from 
which is derived the manner of eſteeming gold 
as ſo many carats fine. From the gold country 
in Africa it paſſed to India, and there came to 
be the weight of precious ſtones, eſpecially dia- 
monds; fo that to this day in India we hear it 
commonly ſpoken of gold or diamonds, that 
they are of ſo many carats fine, or weight. I 
have ſeen theſe beans likewiſe from the Weſt- In- 
dian iſlands. They are juſt the fame ſize, but, 
as far as I know, are not yet applied to any uſe 
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PT HIS tree grows in the Kolla, or hotteſt 
part of Abyſſinia. It does not flower im- 
mediately after the rains, as moſt trees in Abyſ- 
finia do, that is, between the beginning of 
September and the Epiphany, when the latter 
rains in Nov. do ſtill fall in violent periodical 
ſhowers, but it is after the Epiphany, towards 
the middle of January, that it firſt appears co- 
vered with bloſſoms. However beautiful, it 
has no ſmell, and is accounted deſtructive to 
the bees, for which reaſon it is rooted out and 
deſtroyed in thoſe countries that pay their re- 
venue in honey. It reſembles the Kentiſh cher- 
ry-tree in appearance, eſpecially if that tree has 
but a moderate, not overſpreading top. The 
wood immediately below its bark is white, but 
under that a browniſh yellow, ſomething like 
cedar ; the old trees that I have ſeen turn darker, 
and are not unlike to the wood of the labur- 
num, or peaſe-cod tree. 'The natives fay it 
Vol. VI. 8 does 
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does not ſwim in water. This however I can 
contradict upon experiment. 'The wood, in- 
deed, is heavy, but ſtill it fwims. 

Although the painting of this tree, which I 
here exhibit, is neither more nor leſs accurate 
in the delineation of its parts than every other 
deſign of natural hiſtory given in this work to 
the public, yet the inimitable beauty of the fub- 
je& itſelf has induced me to beitow much more 
| Pains upon it than any other I have publiſhed, 
and, according to my judgment, it is the beſt 
executed in this collection. All its parts are fo 
diſtinctly ſigured, the flower expoſed in ſuch 
variety of directions, that it ſuperſedes the ne- 
ceſſity of deſcribing it to the ſkilful botaniſt, 
who will find here every thing he poſſibly could 
in the flower itſelf. This is a great advantage, 
for if the parts had been ever ſo ſtudiouſſy and 
carefully reſerved in a hortus ficcus as they are 
fpread upon the paper, it would have been im- 
poſſible not to have loft ſome of its finer mem- 
bers, they are fo fragil, as I have often experi- 
enced in diſlerent attempts to dry and preſerve 
. 

The flower conſiſts of five petals, part of 
each overlapping or ſupporting the other, ſo 
that it maintains its regular figure of a cup till 
the leavcs fall off, and does not ſpread ard d- 
join fürſt, as do the gencrality ot theſe roſace- 
ous 
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ous flowers before they fall to the ground. Its 
colour is a pure white, in the midſt of which is 
a kind of ſheath, or involucrum, of a beautiful 
pink colour, which ſurrounds the piſtil, cover- 
ing and concealing about one-third of it. Upon 
the top of this is a kind of impalement, con- 
fiſting of five white upright threads, and be- 
tween each of theſe are diſpoſed three very fee- 
ble ſtamina of unequal lengths, which make 
them ſtand in a triangular oblong form, cover- 
ed with yellow farina. | 

The piſtil is a yellow tube, divided at the top 
into five ſegments, and fixed at the bottom in 
what appears to be the rudiment of a fruit ; but 
I never faw this in any ſtate of perfection, and 
the Abyflinians fay it never produces any thing 
but a finall, round, black feed, concerning 
which I can ſay no further. The perianthium 
conſiſts of five ſharp-pointed ſegments, which 
incloſe the flower when not arrived to matu- 
rity, in a conical pod of a light-green colour, 
which colour it likewiſe keeps in its more ad- 
vanced ftate when ſpread. I do not know any 
other name it has but that of Walkuffa, nor do 
I know the ſignification of that name in any 
language. 
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WOOGINOOS, oz BRUCEA ANTIDYSEN- 
TERICA. 


4 


TD; ſhrub, the branch of which is before 
is. a production of the greateſt part of 
Abyſſinia, eſpecially the ſides of the valleys in 
the low country, or Kolla. It is indeed on the 
north fide of Debra Tzai, where you firſt de- 
ſcend into the Kolla. This drawing was made 
at Hor-Cacamoot, in Ras el Feel, where the 
Wooginoos grows abundantly, and where dy- 
ſenteries reign continually, Heaven having put 
the antidcte in the fame place where grows the 

poiſon. 5 
Some weeks before J left Gondar 1 had been 
very much tormented with this diſeaſe, and I 
had tried both ways of treating it, the one by 
hot medicints and aſtringents, the other by the 
contrary method of diluting. Small doſes of 
ipecacuanha under the back had for ſeveral 
times procured me temporary relief, but relapſes 
always followed. My firength began to fail, 
and, after a ſevere return * this diſeaſe, I had, 
at 
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at my ominous manſion, Hor-Cacamoot, the 
valley of the ſhadow of death, a very unpro- 
miſing proſpect, for I was now going to paſs 


through the kingdom of Sennaar in the time 
of year when that diſeaſe moſt rages. 


Sheba, chief of the Shangalla, called Ganjar, 


on the frontiers of Kuara, had at this time a 


kind of embaſſy or meſſage to Ras el Feel. He 


wanted to burn ſome villages in Atbara belong- 
ing to the Arabs Jeheina, and wiſhed Vaſine 


might not protect them: they often came and 
fat with me, and one of them hearing of my 
complaint, and the apprehenſions I annexed to 
it, ſeemed to make very light of both, and the 
reaſon was, .he found at the very door this 


' ſhrub, the ſtrong and ligneous root of which, 
nearly as thick as a parſnip, was covered with a 


clean, clear, wrinkled bark, of a light brown 
colour, and which peeled eaſily off the root. 
The reot was without fibres to the very end, 
where it ſplit like a fork into two thin divi- 
ſions. After having cleared the inſide of it of a 
whitiſh membrane, he laid it to dry in the ſun, 
and then would have bruiſed it between two 
ſtones, had we not ſhewn him the eaſier and 
more expeditious way of powdering it in a mor- 

tar. 
The firſt doſe I took was about a heaped tea- 
ſpoonful in a cup of camel's milk; I took two 
of 
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of theſe in a day, and then in the morning a 
tea- cup of the infuſion in camel's milk warm. 
It was attended the firſt day with a violent 
drought, but I was prohibited from drinking 
either water or bouza. I made privately a drink 
of my own; I took a little boiled water which 
had ſtood to cool, and in it a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirits. I after uſed ſome ripe tamarinds in wa- 
ter, which I thought did me harm. I cannot 
fay I found any alteration for the firſt day, un- 
leſs a kind of hope that I was growing better, 
but the ſecond day I found myſelt ſenſibly reco- 
vered. I left off laudanum and ipecacuanha, 
and reſolved to truſt only to my medicine. In 
looking at my journal, I think it was the 6th 
or 7th day that I pronounced myſelf well, and, 
though I had returns afterwards, I never was 
reduced to the neceſſity of taking one drop of 
laudanum, although before I had been very 
free with it. I did not perceive it occalioned 
any extraordinary evacuation, nor any remark- 
able ſymptom but that continued thirſt, which 
abated after it had been taken ſome time. 
In the courſe of my journey through Sen- 
naar, I faw that all the inhabitants were well 
acquainted with the virtues of this plant. I 
had prepared a quantity pounded into powder, 
and uſed it ſucceſsfully every where. I thought 
that the mixing of a og of bark with it pro- 
duced 
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87 
duced the effect more ſpeedily, and, as we had 
now little opportunity of getting milk, we 
made an infuſion in water. I tried a fpiritous 
tincture, which I do believe would ſucceed well. 
I made ſome for myſelf and ſervants, a ſpoon- 
ful of which we uſed to take when we found 
ſymptoms of our diſeaſe returning, or when 
it was raging in the place in which we chanced 
to reſide. It is a plain, ſimple bitter, without 
any aromatic or reſinous taſte. It leaves in your 
throat and pallet ſomething of roughneſs re- 
ſembling ipecacuanha. 

This ſhrub was not before known to botaniſts. 
brought the ſeeds to Europe, and it has grown 
in every garden, but has produced only flowers, 
and never came to fruit. Sir Joſeph Banks, pre- 
ſident to the Royal Society, employed Mr. Mil- 
ler to make a large drawing from this ſhrub as 
it had grown at Kew. The drawing was as ele- 
gant as could be wiſhed, and did the original 
great juſtice. To this piece of politeneſs Sir 
Joſeph added another, of calling it after its dif- 
coverer's name, Brucea Antidyſenterica: the 
preſent figure is from a drawing of my own on 
the ſpot at Ras el Feel. 

The leaf is oblong and pointed, ſmooth, and 
without collateral ribs that are viſible. The 
right ſide of the leaf is a deep green, the reverſe 
very little lighter. The leaves are placed two 
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and two upon the branch, with a ſingle one at 
the end. The flowers come ch ic 10 n the 
point of the ſtalls from each fide of a long 
branch. The cup is a perianthium divided into 
four ſegments. The flower has four petals, 
with a ſtrong rib down the center of each. In 
place of a piſtil there is a ſmall cup, round 
which, between the ſegments of the perianthi- 
um and the petals of the flower, four feeble 
ſtamina arife, with a large ſtigma of a crimſon 
colour, of the ſhape of a coflee-bean, and di- 
vided in the middle. 
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CUSSO, BANKESIA ABYSSINICA. 


HE Cuſſo is one of the moſt beautiful trees, 
1 as alſo one of the moſt uſeful. It is an inha- 
bitant of the high country of Abyſlinia, and in- 
digenous there; I never ſaw it in the Kolla, nor in 
Arabia, nor in any other part of Afia or Africa. 


It is an inſtance of the wiſdom of providence, 


that this tree does not extend beyond the limits 
of the diſeaſe of which it was intended to be the 


medicine or cure. 


The Abyflinians of both ſexes, and at all ages, 
are troubled with a terrible diſeaſe, which cuſ- 
tom however has enabled them to bear with a 
kind of indifference. Every individual, a 
month, evacuates a large quantity of worms; 
theſe are not the tape worm, or thoſe that trou- 
ble children, but they are the fort of worm call- 
ed Aſcarides, and the method of promoting 
theſe evacuations, is by infuling a handful of 
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dry Cuſſo flowers in about two Engliſh quarts of 


bouza, or the beer they make from teff; after 
it has been ſteeped all night, the next morning 
It is fit for uſe. During the time the patient is 
taking the Cuſſo, he makes a point of being in- 
vilible to all his friends, and continues at home 
from morning till night. Such too was the cuſ- 
tom of the Egyptians upon taking a particular 
medicine. It 1s alledged that the want of this 
drug is the reaſon why the Abyſſinians do not 
travel, or if they do, moſt of them are ſhort- 
hved. 


The ſeed of this is very ſmall, more ſo than 


the ſemen ſantonicum, which ſeems to come 
from a ſpecies of worm-wood. Like it the Cuſſo 
ſheds its ſeeds very eaſily ; from this circum- 
ſtance, and its ſmallneſs, no great quantity of 


the ſeed is gathered, and therefore the flower 


is often ſubſtituted. It is bitter, but not r 
fo much as the ſemen ſantonicum. 
The Cuſſo grows ſeldom above twenty feet 


high, very rarely ſtraight, generally crooked or 


inclined. It is planted always near churches, 
among the cedars which ſurround them, for the 
uſe of the town or village. Its leaf is about 2 


inches long, divided into two by a ſtrong rib. 


The two diviſions, however, are not equal, the 


upper being longer and broader than the lower; 


It ĩs a unvarniſhed grecn, exceedingly plea- 
jo 
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between each two are the rudiments of two pair 
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ſant to the eye, the fore part covered with ſoft 
hair or down. It is very much indented, more 
ſo than a nettle-leaf, which in ſome meaſure it 
reſembles, only is narrower and longer. 
Theſe leaves grow two and two upon a branch; 


of young ones, prepared to ſupply the others 
when they fall off, but they are terminated at 


laſt with a ſingle leaf at the point. The end of 
this ſtalk is broad and ſtrong, like that of a 


palm-branch. It is not ſolid like the gerid of 
the date-tree, but opens in the part that is with- 
out leaves about an inch and a half from the 
bottom, and out of this aperture proceeds the 


flower. There is a round ſtalk bare for about 


an inch and a quarter, from which proceed 
crooked branches, to the end of which are at- 
tached fingle flowers ; the ſtalk that carries theſe 
proceeds out of every crook or geniculation ; 
the whole cluſter of flowers has very much the 
ſhape of a cluſter of grapes, and the ſtalks upon 
which it is ſupported very much the ſtalk of the 
grape; a very few ſmall leaves are ſcattered 
through the cluſter of flowers. 

The flower itſelf is of a greeniſh colour, tinged 
with purple; when fully blown, it is altogether of 


_ deep red or purple; the coral is white, and con- 


ſiſts of five petals, in the midf is a ſhort piſtil with 
a round head, ſurrounded by eight ſtamina of the 
fame form, loaded with yellow farina. The cup 

G conſiſts 
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conſiſts of five petals, which much reſemble 
another flower; they are rounded at the top, 
and nearly of an equal breadth cvery way. 

The bark of the tree is ſmooth, of a yellowiſh 
white, interſperſed with brown ſtreaks which 
paſs through the whole body of the tree. It is 
not firm or hard, but rather ſtringy and reedy. 
On the upper part; before the firit branch of 
leaves fet out, are rings round the trunk, of 
ſmall filaments, of the conſiſtence ofhorſe hair ; 
_ theſe are generally fourteen or fixteen in num 
der, and are a very remarkable characteriſtic 
belonging to this tree. 

As the figure of this plant is true and exact 
beyond all manner of exception, I cannot but 
think it may be found in latitudes 11 or 12 
north in the Weſt Indies or America; and hav- 
ing been found a gentle, fate, and efficacious 
medicine in Abyſſinia, it is not doubted but the 
"ſuperior {kill of our phyſicians would turn it to 
the advantage of mankind in general, when 
uſed here in Europe. In conſequence of the 


eſtabliſhed prerogatives of diſcoverers, I have 
named this beuatiful and uſeful tree after Sir 


Joſeph Banks, Preſident of the Royal Society. 
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S grain ĩs commonly ſown all over Abyſ- 
ſinia, where it ſeems to thrive equally on 
all forts of ground ; from it is made the bread 
which is commonly uſed throughout Abyſſinia. 
The Abyſſinians, indeed, have plenty of wheat, 
and fome of it of an excellent quality: They 
likewiſe make as fine wheat-bread as any in the 
world, both for colour and for taſte ; but the 
uſe of wheat-bread is chiefly confined to people 
of the firſt rank. On the other hand, Teff 
is uſed by all forts of people from the king 
downwards, and there are kinds of it which 
are eſteemed fully as much as wheat. The beſt 
of theſe is as white as flour, exceedingly light, 
and eaſily digeſted. There are others of a brown- 
er colour, and ſome nearly black; this laſt is 
the food of ſoldiers and ſervants. The cauſe 
of this variation of colour is manifold; the 
Teff that grows on light ground having a mo- 
derate degree of moiſture, but never dry; 
lizhter 
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lighter the earth is in which it grows, the bet- 
ter and whiter the Teff will be; the huſk too is 
thinner. That Teff, too, that ripens before the 
heavy rains, is uſually whiter and finer, and a 
great deal depends upon ſifting the huſk from it 
after it is reduced to flour, by bruiſing or break- 
ing it in 2 ſtone-mill. This is repeated ſeveral 
times with great care, in the fineſt Kind of 
bread, which is found in the houſes of all peo- 
ple of rank or ſubſtance. The manner of mak- 
ing it is by taking a broad earthen jar, and 
having made a lump of it with water, they 
put it into an earthen jar at ſome diſtance from 
the fire, where it remains till it begins to fer- 
ment, or turn ſour; they then bake it into 
cakes of a circular form, and about two feet 
in diameter : It is of a ſpungy, ſoft quality, and 
not a difagreeable ſouriſh taſte. Two of theſe 
cakes a-day, and a coarſe cotton cloth once a 
year, are the wages of a common ſervant. 

At their banquets of raw meat, the fleſh be- 
ing cut in ſmall bits, is wrapt up in pieces of 
this bread, with a proportion of foſſile ſalt and 
Cayenne pepper. Before the company fits 
down to cat, a number of theſe cakes of difſer- 
ent qualities are placed one upon the other, in 
the fame manner as our plates, and the principal 
people fitting firſt down, eat the white Teff; 
the ſecond, or coarfer fort, ſerves the ſecond- 


rate 
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rate people that ſucce:d them, and the third is 
for the ſervants. Every man, when he is done, 
dries or wipes his fingers upon the bread which 
he is to leave for his ſucceſſor, for they have no 
towels, and this is one of the moſt beaſtly cuſ- 
toms of the whole. 

The Teff bread, when well toaſted, is put 
into a large jar, after being broken into ſmall 
pieces, and warm water poured upon it. It is 
then ſet by the fire, and frequently ftirred for 
ſeveral days, the mouth of the jar being cloſe 
covered. After being allowed to ſettle three or 
four days, it acquires a fouriſh taſte, and is what 
they call Bouza, or the common beer of the 
country. The bouza in Atbara is made in the 
ſame manner, only, inſtead of Teff, cakes of 
barley-meal are employed; both are very bad 

liquors, but the worſt is that made of barley. 

I be plant is herbaceous; from a number of 
weak leaves proceeds a ſtalk of about twenty- 
eight inches in length, not perfectly ſtraight, 
ſmooth, but jointed or knotted at particular 
diſtances. This ſtalk is not much thicker than 
that of a carnation or jellyflower. About eight 
inches from the top, a head 1s formed of a 
number of ſmall branches, upon which it car- 
ries the fruit and flowers; the latter of which 
is mall, of x crimfon colour, and ſcarcely per- 
ceptivic by the naked eye, but from the oppoſi- 

tion 
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tion of that colour. The piſtil is divided into 
two, ſeemingly attached to the germ of the 
fruit, and has at each end ſmall capillaments 
forming a bruſh. The ſtamina are three in 
number, two on the lower fide of the piſtil, 
and one on the upper. Theſe are, each of them, 
crowned with two oval ſtigmata, at firſt green, 
but after, crimſon. The fruit 1s formed in a 
capſula, conſiſting of two conical, hollow leaves, 
which, when cloſed, ſeems to compoſe a ſmall 
conical pod, pointed at the top. The fruit, or 
ſeed, 3 and is not ſo large as the head 
of the ſmalleſt pin, yet it is very prolific, and 
produces theſe feeds in ſuch quantity as to yield 
a very abundant crop in the quantity of meal. 
Whether this grain was ever known to the 
Greeks and Romans, is what we are no where 
told. Indeed, . the various grains made uſe of 
in antiquity, are fo lamely and poorly deſcribed, 
that, unleſs it is a few of the moſt common, 
we cannot even gueſs at the reſt. Pliny men- 
tions ſeveral of them, but takes no notice of any 
of their qualities, but medicinal ones; ſome 
he as growing in Gaul, others in the 
Campania of Rome, but takes no notice of 
thoſe of Ethiopia or Egypt. Among theſe 
there is one which he calls Tiphe, but ſays not 
whence it came ; the name would induce us to 
believe that this was Tef, but we can only ven- 

ture 
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ture this as a conjecture not ſupported. But it 
is very improbable, connected as Egypt and Ethi- 
opia were from the firſt ages, both by trade 
and religion, that a grain of fuch conſequence 
to one nation ſhould be utterly unknown to the 
other. It is not produced in the low or hot 
country, the Kolla, that is, in the borders of 
it; for no grain can grow, as I have already 
faid, in the Kolla or Mazaga itſelf ; but in place of 
Teff, in theſe borders, there grows a black grain 
called Tocuſſo. The ſtalk of this is ſcarce a foot 
long; it has four diviſions where the grain is 
produced, and ſeems to be a ſpecies of the 
meiem mſalib, or gramen crucis, the graſs of 
the croſs. Of this a very black bread is made, 
ate only by the pooreſt fort; but though it 
makes worſe bread, I think it makes better 
Some have thought, from the frequent uſe of 
Teff, hath come that diſeaſe of worms which I 
have mentioned in the article Cuſſo. But I am 
inclined to think this is not the cafe, becauſe the 
Gibbertis, or Mahometans, bora in Abyflinia, 
all uſe Teff in the ſame proportion as the Chriſ- 
tians, yet none of theſe are troubled with worms. 
And from this I ſhould be led to think that this 
diſeaſe ariſes rather from eating raw meat, which 
the Mahometans do not, and therefore are not 
affected with this diſorder as the Chriſtians are. 
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OF QUADRUPEDS. 


BELIEVE there is in the world no country 
which produces a greater number or variety 
of quadrupeds, whether tame or wild, than Abyſ- 

| finia. As the high country is now perfectly 
cleared of wood, by the waſte made in that article 
from the continual march of armies, the moun- 
tains are covered to the very top, with perpetual 
verdure, and moſt luxuriant herbage. 

The long rains in ſummer are not ſuddenly 
abſorbed by the rays of the fun : a thick veil de- 
fends the ground when it is in the zenith, or 
near it, affording heat to promote vegetation 
without withering it by deſtroying the moiſture, 
and by this means a never-failing ſtore of pro- 
vender is conſtantly provided for all forts of 
cattle. Of the tame or cow-kind, great abun- 
dance preſeut themſelves every where, differing 
in ſize, ſome having horns of various dimenſions ; 

| fome 
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ſome without horns at all, differing alſo in the 
colour and length of their hair, by having boſſes 
upon their backs, according as their paſture or 
climate varies. There are kinds alfo deſtined 
to various uſes ; ſome for carriage, like mules or 
aſſes, ſome to be rode upon like horſes ; and theſe 
are not the largeſt of that kind, but generally 
below the middle fize. As for that ſpecies bear- 
ing the monſtrous horns, of which I have often 
ſpoke in my narrative, their ſize is not to be 
eſtimated by that of their horns; the animal 
Itſelf is not near fo big as a common Engliſh 
cow; the growth of the horn is a diſeaſe which 
proves fatal to them, becauſe encouraged for a 
peculiar purpoſe. Whether it would be other- 
wiſe curable, has not yet, I believe, been ever 
aſcertained by experiment. But the reader may 
with confidence affure himſelf, that there are no 
ſuch animals as carnivorous bulls in Africa, and 
that this ſtory has been invented for no other 
purpoſe but a deſire to exhibit an animal worthy 
of wearing theſe prodigious horns. I have 
always wiſhed that this article, and ſome others 
of early date, were blotted out of our philoſophi- 
cal tranſactions ; they are abſurdities to be for- 


given to infant phyſic and to early travels, but 
they are unworthy of flanding among the cau- 
tious, well-ſupported narratives of our preſent 
philoſophers. Though we may ſay of the buffaloe 
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that it is of this kind, yet we cannot call it a 
tame animal here; ſo far from that, it is the 
moſt ferocious in the country where he reſides; 
this, however, is not in the high temperate part 
of Abyſlinia, but in the ſultry Kolla, or valleys 
below, where, without hiding himſelf, as wild 
beaſts generally do, as if conſcious of ſuperiority 
of {trength, he lyes at his caſe among large ſpread- 
ing ſhady trees near the cleareſt and deepeſt ri- 
vers, or the largeſt ſtagnant pools of the pureſt 
water. Notwithſtanding this, he is in his per- 
ſon as dirty and flovenly as he is fierce, brutal, 
and indocile ; he ſeems to maintain among his 
own kind the fame character for manners that 
the wolf does among the carnivorous tribe. 
But what is very particular is, this is the only 
animal kept for giving milk in Egypt. And 
though apparently theſe are of the ſame ſpecies, 
and came originally from Ethiopia, their man- 
ners are ſo entirely changed by their migration, 
difference of climate or of food, that, without 
the exertion of any art to tame them, they are 
milked, conducted to and fro, and governed by 
childreu of ten years old, without apprehen- 
fion, or any unlucky accident having ever hap- 
pened. 

Among the wild animals are prodigious num- 
bers of the gazel, or antelope kind; the bohur, 
fſiaſſa, fecho, and madoqua, and various others; 
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theſe are ſeldom found in the cultivated coun- 
try, or where cattle paſture, as they chiefly feed 
on trees; for the moſt part, they are found in 
broken ground near the banks of rivers, where, 
during the heat of the day, they conceal them- 
ſelves, and fleep under cover of the buſhes ; they 
are ſtill more numerous in thoſe provinces whoſe 
inhabitants have been extirpated, and the houſes 
ruined or burnt in time of war, and where wild 
oats, grown up ſo as to cover the whole country, 
aſſord them a quiet reſidence, without being dif- 
turbed by man. Of this I have mentioned a very 
remarkable inſtance in the firſt attempt I made 
to diſcover the ſource of the Nile, (vol. IL. 
p- 439-) The hyæna is ſtill more numerous: 
enough has been faid about him ; I apprehend 
that there are two ſpecies. There are few varie- 
ties of the dog or fox kind. Of theſe the moſt 
numerous is the Deep, or, as he is called, the 
Jackal; this is preciſely the fame in all reſpects 
as the Deep of Barbary and Syria, who are heard 
hunting in great numbers, and howling in the 
evening and morning. The true Deep, as far as 
appears to me, is not yet known, at leaſt I never 
yet ſaw in any author a figure that reſembled 
him. The wild boar, ſmaller and ſmoother in 
the hair than that of Barbary or Europe, but 
differing in nothing elſe, is met frequently in 
ſwamps or banks of rivers covered with wood. 

As 
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As he is accounted unclean in Abyſſinia, both 

by Chriſtians and Mahometans, conſequently not 
perſecuted by the hunter, both he and the fox 
ſhould have multiplied; but it is probable they, 
and many other beaſts, when young, are deſtroy- 
ed by the voracious hyzna. 

The elephant, rhinoceros, giraffa, or camelo- 
pardalis, are inhabitants of the low hot country; 
nor 15 the lion, or leopard, faadh, which is the 
panther, ſeen in the high and cultivated country. 

There are no tigers in Abyſſinia, nor, as far as I 
know, in Africa; it is an Aſiatic animal; for 
what reaſon ſome travellers, or naturaliſts, have 
called him the tiger- wolf, or miſtaken him alto- 
gether for the tiger, is what I cannot diſcover. 
Innumerable flocks of apes, and baboons of diffe- 
rent kinds, deſtroy the fields of millet every 
where; theſe, and an immenſe number of com- 


mon rats, make great deſtruction in the country 


and harveſt. I never ſaw a rabbit in Abyſſinia, 
but there is plenty of hares; this, too, is an ani- 
mal which they reckon unclean ; and not being 
hunted for food, it ſhould ſeem they ought to 
have increaſed to greater numbers. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the great quantity of eagles, 
vultures, and beaſts of prey, has kept them with- 
in reaſonable bounds. The hippopotamus and 
crocodile abound in all the rivers, not only of 
Abyſſinia, but as low down as Nubia and Egypt: 
there 
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103 
there is no good figure nor deſcription extant, 
as far as I know, of either of theſe animals ; 
ſome unforeſeen accident always thwarted and 
prevented my ſupplying this deficiency. There 
are many of the aſs kind in the low country 
towards the frontiers of Atbara, but no Zebras; 
theſe are the inhabitants of Fazuclo and Na- 
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ATURALISTS — 
agreed that there are two ſpecies of this 
quadruped, the firſt having two horns upon his 
noſe, the ſecond one. It is alfo a generally re- 
ceived opinion, that theſe different ſpecies are 
_ confined to diſtant places of the old continent; 
that with one horn is thought to be excluſively 
r to 
be only found in Africa. | 
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Whether this diviſion is right in all its parts, 
I ſhall not advance. That there is a rhinoceros 
in Aſia with one horn is what we politively 
know, but that there is none of the other ſpe- 
cies in that part of the continent does not ap- 
pear to me as yet fo certain. Again, there is 
no fort of doubt, that though the rhinoceros 
with two horns is an inhabitant of Africa, yet 
is it as certain that the ſpecies with one horn is 
often found in that country likewiſe, efpecially 
in the eaſtern part, where is the myrrh and cin- 
namon country, towards Cape Gardefan, which 
runs into the Indian ocean beyond the Straits of 
Babelmandeb. And if I was to credit the ac- 
counts which the natives of the reſpective coun- 
tries have given me, I ſhould be induced to be- 
 heve that the rhinoceros of the kingdom of Adel 
had but one horn. They ſay this is the caſe 
where little rain falls, as in Adel, which, tho” 
within the tropics, 1s not liable to that ſeveral 
months deluge, as is the inland part of the coun- 
try more to the weſtward. They fay further, 
that all that woody part inhabited by Shangalla, 
correſponding to Tigre and Sire, is the haunt 


of the rhinoceros with two horns. Whether 
this is really the cafe I do not pretend to aver, 
I give the reader the ſtory with the authority; 
I think it is probable ; but as in all cafes where 

very 
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very few obſervations can be repeated, as in 
this, I leave him entirely to the light of his 
own underſtanding. 

The animal repreſented in this drawing is 2 
native of Tcherkin, near Ras el Feel, of the 
hunting of which 1 have already ſpoken in my 
return through the deſert to Egypt, and this is 
the firſt drawing of the rhinoceros with a double 
horn that has ever yet been preſented to the 
public. The firſt figure of the Afiatic rhinoce- 
ros, the ſpecies having but one horn, was paint- 
ed by Albert Durer, &om the life, from one of 
thoſe ſent from India by the Portugueſe in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century. It was 
wonderfully ill executed in all its parts, and was 
the origin of all the monſtrous forms under 
which that animal has been painted, ever fince, 
in all parts of the world. Several modern phi- 
loſophers have made amends for this in our days; 
Mr. Parſons, Mr. Edwards, and the Count de 
Buffon, have given good figures of it from life; 
they have indeed ſome faults, owing chiefly to 
however, were rhinoceroſes with one horn, 
all Afiatics. This, as I have before faid, is the 
firſt that has been publiſhed with two horns, it 
is deſigned from the life, and is an African; 
but as the principal difference is in the horn, 
and as the manners of this beaſt are, I believe, 

very 
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very faithfully deſcribed and common to both 
ſpecies, I ſhall only note what I think is defici- 
ent in his hiſtory, or what I can ſupply from 
having had an opportunity of ſeeing him alive 
and at freedom in his native woods. 

It is very remarkable, that two ſuch animals 
as the elephant and rhinoceros ſhould have 
_ wholly eſcaped the defcription of the facred wri- 
ters. Moſes, and the children of lirael, were 
long in the neighbourhood of the countries that 
produced them, both while in Egypt and in 
Arabia. The claſſing of the animals into clean 
and unclean, ſeems to have led the legiſlator into 
a kind of neceſſity of deſcribing, in one of the 
claſſes, an animal, which made the food of the 
principal Pagan nations in the neighbourhood. 
Conſidering the long and intimate connection 
Solomon had with the ſouth-coaſt of the Red 
Sea, it is next to impoſiible that he was not ac- 
quainted with them, as both David his father, 
and he, made plentiful uſe of ivory, as they 
frequently mention in their writings, which, 
along with gold, came from the ſame part. So- 
lomon, beiides, wrote expreſsly upon Zoology, 
and, we can ſcarce ſuppoſe, was ignorant of two 
of the principal articles of that part of the cre- 
ation, inhabitants of the great Continent of 
Aſia eaſt from him, and that of Africa on the 
ſouth, with both which territories he was in 
conſtant correſpondence. 
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There are two animals, named frequently in 
ſcripture, without naturaliſts being agreed what 
they are. The one is the behemoth, the other 
the reem, both mentioned as the types of 
ſtrength, courage, and independence on man, 
and as ſuch exempted from the ordinary lot of 
beaſts, to be ſubdued by him, or reduced un- 
der his dominion. Tho' this is not to be taken 
in a literal ſenſe, for there is no animal without 
the fear or beyond the reach of the power of 
man, we are to underſtand this as applicable to 
animals poſſeſſed of ſtrength and fize fo ſuperla- 
tive as that in theſe qualities 2 beaſts bear 
no proportion to them. 

The behemoth, then, I take to be the ele- 
phant ; his hiſtory is well known, and my only 
buſineſs is with the reem, which I ſuppoſe to 
be the rhinoceros. The derivation of this word, 
both in the Hebrew and the Ethiopic, ſeems to 
be from erectneſs, or ſtanding ſtraight. This is 
certainly no particular quality in the animal it- 
ſelf, who is not more, or even fo much erect as 
many other quadrupeds, for, in its knees, it is 
rather crooked ; but it is from the circumſtance 
and manner in which his horn is placed. The 
horns of all other animals are inclined to ſome 
degree of paralleliſm with his noſe, or os frontis. 
The horn of the rhinoceros alone 1s erect and 
perpendicular to this bone, on which it ſtands 

at 
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at right angles, thereby poſſeſſing a greater 
purchaſe, or power, as a lever, than any horn 
could poſſibly have in any other poſition. 

This fituation of the horn is very happily al- 
luded to in the facred writings: © My horn 
«* ſhalt thou exa/t like the horn of an unicorn *:”* 
and the horn here alluded to is not wholly figu- 
rative, as I have already taken notice of in the 
courſe of my hiſtory , but was really an orna- 
ment, worn by great men in the days of victory, 
preferment, or rejoicing, when they were a- 
nointed with new, ſweet, or freſh oil, a circum- 
ſtance which David joins with that of erecting 

Some authors, for what reaſon I know not, 
have made the reem, or unicorn, to be of the 
deer or antelope kind, that is, of a genus 
whoſe very character is fear and weakneſs, very 
oppoſite to the qualities by which the reem is 
deſcribed in ſcripture ; beſides, it is plain the 
reem is not of the claſs of clean quadrupeds ; 
and a late modern traveller, very whimſically, 
takes him for the leviathan, which certainly 
was a fiſh. It is impoſlible to determine which 
is the ſillieſt opinion of the two. Balaam, a 
pricft of Midian, and fo in the neighbourhood 


Palm xcii. ver. 10. + Vol. iii. p. 220 
of 
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of the haunts of the rhinoceros, and intimately 
connected with Ethiopia, for they themſelves 
were ſhepherds of that country, in a tranſport, 
from contemplating the ſtrength of Ifrael 
whom he was brought to curſe, fays, they had 
as it were the ſtrength of the reem J. Job“ 
makes frequent alluſion to his great ftrength, 
and ferocity, and indocility. He aſks, Will 
the reem be willing to ſerve thee, or abide by 
thy crib? that is, Will he willingly come into 
thy ſtable, and cat at thy manger? And again, 
Canſt thou bind the reem with a band in the 
furrow, and will he harrow the valleys after 
thee +? In other words, Canſt thou make him 
go in the plough or harrows ? | 

Iſaiah I, who of all the prophets ſeems to have 
known Egypt and Ethiopia the beſt, when pro- 
phecying about the deſtruction of Idumea, fays, 
that the reem ſhall come down with the fat cattle; 
a procf that he knew this habitation was in the 
neighbourhood. In the fame manner as when 
foretelling the deſolation of Egypt, he rnentions 
as one manner of eſſecting it, the bringing down 
the fly F from Ethiopia to meet the cattle in the 
them there, where that inſect did not ordina- 
rily come but on command ||, and where the 


q Numb. chap. xxiii. ver. 22. 
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1 Iſaiah, chap. xxxiv. ver. 7. f Ifatah, chap. vii. ver. 18. 
and 19. i Exod. chap. viii. ver. 22. 
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cattle fled every year to ſave themſelves from 
that infect. 

The rhinoceros, in Geez, 1s called Arwe Ha- 
riſh, and in the Amharic, Auraris, both which 
names ſignify the large wild beaſt with the horn. 
This would ſeem as if applied to the ſpecies that 
had but one horn. On the other hand, in the 
country of the Shangalla, and in Nubia adjoin- 
ing, he is called Girnamgirn, or horn upon 
horn, and this would ſeem to denote that he 
had two. The Ethiopic text renders the word 
Reem, Arwe Hariſh, and this the Septuagint 
tranflates Monoceros, or Unicorn. 

If the Abyſlinian rhinoceros had invariably 
two horns, it ſeems to me improbable the Sep- 

tuagint would call him Monoceros, eſpecially as 
they muſt have ſeen an animal of this kind ex- 
poſed at Alexandria in their time, then firſt 
mentioned in hiſtory, at an exhibition given by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at his acceſſion to the 
crown, before the death of his father, of which 
we have already made mention. 

The principal reaſon of tranſlating the word 
Reem, Unicorn, and not Rhinoceros, is from 
a prejudice that he muſt have had but one horn. 
But this is by no means fo well-founded, as to 
be admitted as the only argument for eſtabliſſi- 
ing the exiſtence of an animal which never has 
appeared, after the ſearch of ſo many ages. 

Scripture 
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Scripture ſpeaks of the horns of the unicorn *, 
ſo that, even from this circumſtance, the reem 
may be the rhinoceros, as the Aſiatic, and part of 
the African rhinoceros, may be the unicorn. It 
is ſomething remarkable, that, notwithſtanding 
Alexander's expedition into India, this qua- 
druped was, not known to Ariſtotle f. Strabo 
and Athenzus both ſpeak of him from report, 
as having been ſeen in Egypt. Pauſanius calls 
him an Ethiopic bull ; the fame manner the Ro- 
mans called the elephants Lucas bovis, Lucanian 
oxen, as being firſt ſeen in that part of Magna 
Grecia. Pompey exhibited him firſt in Italy, 
and he was often produced in games as low 
as Heliogabalus. 
As all theſe were from Afia, it ſeems moſt 
probable they had but one horn, and they are 
repreſented as ſuch in the medals of Domitian. 
Yet Martial] ſpeaks of one with two horns ; 
and the reality of the rhinoceros ſo armed be- 
ing till now uncertain, commentators have 
taken pains to perſuade us that this was an error 
of the poet ; but there can be no doubt that the 
poet was right, aud the commentators wrong, 
a caſe that often happens. 


Deut. chap. xxxiii. 17. Pſalm xxii. 2r. 
+ This ſhews that the Mofaic pavement of Præneſte is not 


a record of Alexander's expedition into India, as Dr. Shaw 
has pretended, ſect. vii. p. 423. 
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I do not know from what authority the au- 
thor of the Encyclopedia * refers to the medals 
of Domitian, where the rhinoceros, he fays, 
has a double horn; in all thofe that have been 
publiſhed, one horn only is figured. The uſe 
made of theſe horns is in the turning-loom ; 
they are made into cups, and fold to ignorant 
people as containing antidotes againſt poiſons ; 
for this quality they generally make part of the 
preſents of the Mogul and kings of Perſia at 
Conſtantinople. Some modern naturaliſts have 
ſcarce yet given over this prejudice; which 
might have had a poſſibility of truth while the 
Galenical ſchool flouriſhed, and vegetable poi- 
ſons were chiefly ufed ; but it is abfurd to fup- 
poſe, that what might diſcover falanum, or 
deadly night-thade, upon contact, would have 


the like effect upon the application of arſenic; 


and from experience I can pronounce, that a 
cup of this is alike uſeleſs in the diſcovery of 
either. The handles of daggers are always, in 
Abyflinia, made of this horn, and theſe being 
the only works to which they are applied, is 
one of the reaſons why I have faid we ſhould 
not raſhly pronounce that the Afiatic rhinoceros 
has but one horn, merely becauſe the foremoſt, 
or round horn, is the only one of the many 


* See Sopylemene s Chambere's Dit. oo 


| as is repreſented by the Count de Buffon. How 
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that have been ſent from India. In Abyſlinia 
we ſeldom fee the hunters at the pains to cut off 
or bring to market the ſecond horn of the rhi- 
noceros they have ſlain, becauſe, being flat, in 
place of round, it has not diameter or ſubſtance 
enough to ſerve for the uſes juſt ſpoken of; ſo 
that the round horn is the only one that ap- 
pears either at Gondar or Cairo; and if we were 
to judge from this circumſtance, the African 
rhinoceros is unicorn for the ſame reaſon as we 
do the Aſiatic. The horns of this animal are 
hard and folid, of a reddiſh brown on the out- 
fide, a yellow inclining to gold within, and the 

heart a ſpot of black, which occupies the ſpace 
of near two inches where the diameter of the 
horn is five. The ſurface takes a perfect poliſh, 
but when dried is very liable to ſplinter and 
crack. It likewiſe warps with heat, and ſcratches 
exceedingly beautiful when new, it never would 
endure any time when made into the form of a 
ſauff-box, but warped and ſplit with the heat 
of the pocket, though this I believe was chiefly 
owing to the lamina, or flat pieces into which 
it was cut, being always left too thin. The 
| foremoſt of theſe horns crook inward at the 


point, but by no means with ſo ſudden a curve 


ſenſible the animal is in this part, may be known 
Vol.. VI. i from 
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from the accident I was eye - witneſs to in hunt - 
ing him at Tcherkin, where a muſquet ball 
breaking off a point of that horn, gave him 
ſuch a ſhock, as to deprive him for an inſtant 
of all appearance of life. Behind the foremoſt, 
or crooked horn, is the flat ſtraight one, and 
again immediately behind that I have ſeen dii- 
tinctly the rudiments of a third, and the horn 
full an inch long. If we may judge by its baſe, 
it would ſeem this third horn was intended to 
be as long as the other two. 
I be hunters of theſe large beaſts are called 

Agageer, from Agaro, to kill, by cutting the 
hams or tendon of Achilles with a fword. I 
have already deſcribed the manner of this hunt- 
ing. Theſe Agageers, the only people that have 
an opportunity of obſerving, if they would only 
tell what they do obſerve truly, fay, they fre- 
grown; that this laſt is round, but does not 
_ crook at the point, and is not quite fo long 2s 
are the other two, nor tapered fo much as the 
foremoſt or crooked one; but this I leave en- 
tirely upon their veracity. I never did ſee the 
animal myſelf, nor three grown-horns adhber- 
ing to each other, as I have ſeen two. So if 
this is truth, here is a third fpecics of this qua- 
druped. They fay the third horn is only upon 
the male, and does not grow till he is advanced 
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in years; the double horn which I have is fixed 
to a ſtrong muſcle or cartilage; when dry, ex- 
ceedingly tough. It comes down the cr frontis, 
and along the bone of the noſe ; but not having 
obſerved accurately enough at the time the car- 
cafe was lying before me, I do not remember 
how this muſcle terminated or was made faſt, 
either at the occiput or on the noſe. It has been 
imagined by feveral that the horn of the rhino- 
ceros and the teeth of the elephant were arms 
which nature gave them againſt each other : that 
want of food, and vexation from being de- 
prived of their natural habits, may make any 
two beaſts of nearly equal ſtrength fight or de- 
ſtroy each other, cannot be dradeed; and ac- 
_ cordingly we ſee that the Romans made theſe 
two animals fight at ſhows and public games: 
| but this is not nature, but the artifice of man; 
there muſt be ſome better reaſon for this extra- 
ordinary conſtruction of theſe two animals, as 
well as the different one of that of ſo many 
others. They have been placed in extenſive 
woods and deſerts, and there they hide them- 
themſelves in the moſt inacceflible places; food 
in great plenty 1 is round about them; they are 
not carnivorous, they are not rivals in love; 
what motive can they have for this conſtant pre- 
meditated defire of fighting ? 
i I have 
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I have ſaid the rhinoceros does not eat hay 
or graſs, but lives entirely upon trees; he does 
not ſpare the moſt thorny ones, but rather ſeems 
to be fond of them; and it is not a ſmall branch 
that can eſcape his hunger, for he has the 
ſtrongeſt jaws of any creature I know, and 
beſt adapted to grinding or bruiſing any thing 
that makes reſiſtance. He has twenty-eight teeth 
of which are grinders, and I have ſeen ſhort in- 
in all, fix digeſted pieces of wood full three 
inches diameter voided in his excrements, and 
the fame of the clephant. 

But beſides theſe trees, capable of moſt reſiſt- 
rains, trees of a ſofter confiſtence, and of a very 
fucculent quality, which ſeems to be deſtined 
for his principal food. For the purpoſe of gain- 
ing the higheſt branches of theſe, his upper lip 
is capable of being lengthened out fo as to in- 
creaſe his power of kying hold with this in the 
ſame manner as the elephant does with his trunk. 
With this lip and the aſſiſtance of his tongue, 
he pulls down the upper branches which have 
mot leaves, and theſe he devours firſt ; having 
ſtript the tree of its branches, he does not there- 
fore abandon it, but placing his fnout as low in 
the trunk as he finds his horn will enter, he 
rips up the body of the tree, and reduces it to 
thin pieces, like ſo many laths ; and when he 

has 
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kas thus prepared it, he embraces as much of 
it as he can in his monſtrous jaws, and twiſts it 
round with as much eaſe as an ox would do a 
root of celery, or any fuch pot-herb or garden- 

Such, too, is the practice of the elephant ; we 
ſaw, at every ſtep in theſe immenſe foreſts, trees 
in different progreſſes of this operation, ſome 
_ diveſted of their leaves and branches, and cut 
over as far down the trunk as was ſoft, and pli- 
able, and was capable of being ſnapped off by 
one bite, without ſplitting or laceration ; others, 
where the trunk was cur into laths or ribbands, 
ſome of which were ate in part, others prepared, 
but which had been left from fatiety or appre- 
henſion of danger, a feaſt without labour for 
the next that ſhould find it. In ſome places we 
ſaw the trees all conſumed, but a ſtump that re- 
mained about a foot from the ground, and theſe 
were of the moſt ſucculent kind, and there we 
diſtinctly perceived the beginning of the firſt la- 
cerition from the bottom ; and what, beſide the 
teſtimony of the hunters, confirmed this fact 
beyond doubt was, that in ſeveral places large 
pieces of the teeth of elephants, and horns of 
the rhinoceros were brought to us, partly found 
lying on the ground at the foot of theſe trees, 
and part ſticking in them. 


Neither 
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Neither the elephant nor rhinoceros eat graſs ; 
if their food depended upon that, many tin: + 
in the year they muſt be reduced to a t 
ſtarving, for the graſs is naturally p.. 
in ſome ſeaſons, and at others br pot 7 
by the Shangialla. It is tru, tat in foe 
their chief food is hay; treo einm bows ry 
day fpoiled for them in the quuntity they wood 
need. But this i wo their mite fk, ore 
than the ſugar and the wlll ts oe Siren 
them here. 

The roughneſs of the CON TuC 7 111 rhinoce- 
ros is another matter in df & > faid to 
be ſo rough, that the animal uu: can lick 
off the fleſh of a man's bones. Oth-;, fay, the 
tongue is ſo ſoft that it reſembles that of a calf. 
Both of theſe are in fome meaſure true, but ag- 
gravated by the reporters. The tongue of the 
young rhinoceros is ſoft, for the ſkin is much 
tougher and thicker too, than that of a calf, 
and has apparently ſome furrows or wrinkles in 
it, but it has no puſtules nor rudiments of any 
that are diſcernible, nor indeed has any uſe for 
them. On the other hand, the tongue and in- 
ſide of the upper lip of the old rhinoceros are 
very rough, and this appears to me to ariſe from 
the conſtant uſe he makes of theſe parts in ſeiz- 
ins the branches of trees which have rough 
barks, particularly the acacia. It is, when pur- 

| fucd, 
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ſucd, and in fear, that we ſee he poſſeſſes an aſ- 
toniſhing degree of ſwiftnefs, conſidering his 
fize, the apparent unwieliynets of his body, his 
great weight before, and the ſhortneſs of his 
legs. He is long, and has a kind of trot, which, 
after a few minutes, increaſes in 2 great propor- 
tion, and takes in a great diſtance ; but this is 
to be underſtood with a degree of moderation. 
It i not true, that in a plain he beats the horſe 
in ſwiftneſs. I have paſſed him with eaſe, and 
ſeen many worſe mounted do the fame, and tho 
it is certainly true, that a horſe can very ſeldom 
come up with him, this is owing to his cunning, 
but not his ſwiftneſs. Ile makes conſtantly from 
wood to wood, and forces himfelf into the thick- 
eſt part of them. The trees that are fruſh, or 
dry, are broke down, hke as with a cannon 
ſhot, aud fall behind him and on his fide in all 
directions. Others that are more phable, greener, 
or fuller of fap, are bent back by his weight 
and velocity of his motion. And after he has 
paſſed, reſtorĩing themſelves like a green branch to 
their natural poſition, they ſweep the incautious 
purſuer and his horſe from the ground, and daſh 

them in picccs againſt the ſurrounding trees. 
The eyes of the rhinoceros are very ſmall, 
and he feldom turns his head, and therefore fees 
nothing but what is before him. To this he 
owes his death, and never eſcapes, if there is 
x — 
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ſo much plain as to enable the horſe to get before 
him. His pride and fury, then, makes him 
lay aſide all thoughts of eſcaping but by victory 
over his enemy. He ſtands for a moment at 
bay, then at a ſtart, runs ſtraight forward at 
the horſe, like the wild boar, whom in his man- 
ner of action he very much reſembles. The 
horſe eaſily avoids him, by turning ſhort to aſide, 
and this is the fatal inſtant: The naked man, 
with the ſword, drops from bchind the princi- 
pal horſeman, and unſeen by the rhinoceros, 
who is ſecking his enemy the horſe, he gives 
him a ſtroke acroſs the tendon of the heel, 
which renders him incapable of further flight or 
reſiſtance. 0 
In ſpeaking of the great quantity of food ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport this enormous maſs, we muſt 
like wiſe conſider the vaſt quantity of water which 
he needs. No country but that of the Shan- 
galla, which he poſlefles, deluged with fix months 
rains, and full of large and deep baſons, made 
in the living rock, and ſhaded by dark woods 
from evaporation ; or watered by large and 
deep rivers which never fall low or to a ſtate of 
dryneſs, can ſupply the vaſt draughts of this 
monſtrous creature; but it is not for drinking 
alone that he frequents wet and marſhy places; 
large, ſierce, and ſtrong as he is, he muſt ſub- 
mit to prepare to defeud himſelf againſt the 


weakett 
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weakeſt of all adverſaries. The great conſump- 
tion he conſtantly makes of food and water ne- 
ceflarily confine him to certain limited ſpaces ; 
for it is not every place that can maintain him, 
he cannot emigrate, or ſeek his defence among 
the ſands of Atbara. 
The fly, that unremitting perſecutor of every 
animal that lives in the black earth, does not 
ſpare the rhinoceros, nor 1s afraid of his fierce- 
neſs. He attacks him in the fame manner as he 
does the camel, and would as eaſily ſubdue him, 
but for a ſtratagem which he practiſes for his 
preſervation. Ihe time of the fly being the 
rainy ſeaſon, the whole black earth, as I have 
already obſerved, turns into mire. In the night 
when the fly is at reſt, he chooſes a conveni- 
ent place, and there rolling himſelf in the mud, 
he clothes himſelf with a kind of cafe, which de- 
fends him againſt his adverſary the following 
day. The wrinkles and plaits of hi; ſkin ſerve 
to keep this muddy plaſter firm upon him, all 
but about his hips, ſhoulders, and legs, where 
it cracks and falls of by motion, and leaves 
him expoſed in thoſe places to the attacks of the 
fly. The itching and pain which follow occaſion 
him to rub himſelf in thoſe parts againſt the 
rougheſt trees, and this is at leaſt one cauſe of 
the puſtules or tubercules which we fee upon 
theſc places, both on the elephant and rhinoce- 
ros. 
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rs. The Count de Buffon, who helicvcs theſe 
puſtules to be natural parts of the creature, fays, 
in proof of this, that they have becn found in 
the foetus of a rhinoceros. I do not pretend to 
dichelieve this; it may be, that thete punctures 
happening to the old female at the time fhe was 
uh young, the impreſſion of her {ufferings 
might have appeared upon the young one. How- 
ever this is, I caunot conceal that I have heard, 
not from kuntcrs only, but men worthy of cre- 
dit, that tl, is the origin of theſe protube- 
rances: and inany rhinocerofes, flain in Abyſſi- 
nia, are known to have been found at the fea- 
ſor of the fly, with their {ſhoulders and buttocks 
bloody and excoriated. It is likewiſe by no 
means true, that the Kin of the rhinoceros is 
hard or impenetrable like a board. I (hould ra- 
ther ſuſpect this to be ditcafe, or from a differ- 
ent habit acquired by keeping ; tor in his wild 
fiate he is flain by javelins thrown from indif- 
ferent hands, which J have feen buried three 
feet in his body. A muſket ſhot will go through 
him if it meets not with the intervention of a 
bone; and the Shangalla kill him by the worſt 
and moſt inartificial arrows that ever were ufed 
by auy people praciiling that weapon, and cut 
him to pieces afterwards with the very worſt of 
Knives. „ 

| L have 
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| have ſaid that, in the evening, he goes to 
welter in the mire. He enjoys the rubbing him- 
ſelf there ſo much, and groans and grunts fo 
loud, that he is heard at a conſiderable diilance. 
The pleaſure that he receives from this enjoy- 
ment, and the darkneſs of the night, deprive 
him of his uſual vigilance and attention. The 
hunters, guided by his noiſe, ſteal ſecretly upon 
him, and, while lying on the ground, wound 
| him with their javelins moſtly in the belly where 
the wound is mortal. 

A ſurgeon of the Shafteſbury Indiaman was 
the firſt who obſerved and mentioned a fact 
which has been rathly enough declared a fable“. 
He obſerved on a rhinoceros newly taken, after 
having weltered and coated itſelf in mud, as 
abovementioned, ſeveral infects, ſuch as mille- 
|  Pides, or ſcolopendra, concealed under the ply 

of the ſkin. With all ſubmiſſion to my friend's 
cenſure, I do not think he is in this fo right or 


caudid as he ufually is; not having been out of 


lis own country, at leaſt in any country where 
he could have feen a rhinoceros newly taken 
from weltcring in the mud, he could not poſſi- 
| bly be a judge of this fact as the officer of the 
Shafteſbury was, who faw the animal in that 


* Vid. Buffon Hiſt. rhinoceros, p. 325. Edwards, p. 25. 
and 25. | 
ſtate. 
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ſtate. Every one, I believe, have ſeen horſes 
and cows drinking in foul water ſeized by 
leeches, which have bled them exceſſively and 
fwelled under the animal's tongue to a mon- 
ſtrous fize. And I cannot fay, with all fub- 
mĩſſion to better judgment, that it is more con- 
trary to the nature of things, that a leech ſhould 
ferze an animal, whoſe cuſtom is to welter in 
water, than a fly bite and depoſit his eggs in a 
camel in the fun-ſhinc on land. But further 1 
muſt bear this teſtimony, that, while at Ras el 
Feet, two of thefe animals were flain by the 
Ganjar hunters in the neighbourhood. I was 
not at the hunting, but, though ill of the flux, 
went there on horſeback before they had 
ſcraped off their muddy covering. Under the 
phes of one I ſa two or three very large worms, 
not carnivorous ones, but the common large 
worm of the garden. I ſaw likewiſe ſeveral ani. 
mals like earwigs, which I took for young ſco- 
lopendræ, and two ſmall, white, land- ſnail 
ſhells. I ſought no further, but was told a num- 
ber of different infects were found, and ſome of 
them that ſucked the blood, which I take to be 
a kind of leech. There is then no fort of rea- 
ton to accufe this gentleman of telling a falſe- 
hood, only becauſe he was a better obſerver, 
and had better opportunities than others have 
had, and it is indced neither juſt nor decent ; 
on the contrary, it is a coarſe manner of criti- 
ciſing, 
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ciling, to tax a man with falſchood when he 
ſpeaks as an eye-witnels, and has laid nothing 
phyſically impoſſible. 

The rhinoccros ſhewn at the fair of St. Ger- 
main, that which the Count de Buffon and Mr. 
Edwards faw, kept clean in a ftable for ſeveral 
years, I ſhall believe had neither worms nor ſco- 
lopendrx upon it, neither does this officer of 
the Shafteſbury report it had; but he ſays, that 
one covered with mud, in which it had been 
weltering, had upon it animals that are com- 
monly found in that mud; and this neither Mr. 
Parſons nor Mr. Edwards, nor the Count de 
Buffon, ever had an opportunity of verifying. 

Chardin “ fays, that the Abyſlinians tame and 
train the rhinoceros to labour. This is an ab- 
ſolute fable; beſides, that we have reaſon to 
believe the animal is not capable of inſtruction, 
neither hiſtory nor tradition ever gave the ſmalleſt 
reaſon to make us believe this, nor is there any 
motive for attempting the experiment, more than 
for believing it ever was accompliſhed. Tractable 
as the elephant is, the Abyſſinians never cither 
tamed or inftrufied him; they never made uſe 
of beaſts in war, nor would their country per- 
mit this training; ſo much the contrary, as we 
have already ſeen, that Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and his ſucceſlor Ptolemy Evergetes, did every 
thing in their power to perſuade them to take 


* Chardin, tom. iii. p. 45- YE 
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the clephant alive, that they might tame them; 
but, as he was a principal part of their food, 
they never could fuccecd ; and the latter prince, 
for this very purpoſe, made an expedition into 
Abyſlinia, and was obliged to extirpate theſe 
_ hunters, and ſettle in their place a colony of his 
own at Arkecko near Maſuah, which he called 
Ptolemais Theron for that very reaſon; after 
which he himſelf tells us in the long Greek in- 
ſcription he left in the kingdom of Adel, that 
he had ſucceeded ſo far, by means of his colony 
of Greeks, as to train the Ethiopic elephant ſo 
as to make him ſuperior to thoſe in India; but 
this he could never do by employing Abyſſini- 
It is a general obſei vation made in every part 
where this animal reſides, that he is indocile, 
and wants talents ; his fierceneſs may be con- 
quered, and we ſee, with a moderate degree of 
attention, he is brought to be quiet enough ; 
but it is one thing to tame or conquer his fierce- 
neſs, and another to nake him capable of in- 
ſtruction ; and it ſeems apparently allowed to 
be his caſe, that he has not capacity. A ſteady, 
uniform ſierceneſs in the brute creation, is to 
be ſubdued by care and by hunger, this is not 
the caſe with him, his violent tranſports of fury 
upon being hungry, or not being ſerved in the 
inftant with food, ſeems to bar this manner of 
taming 
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taming him. His behaviour is not that of any 
other animal ; his revenge and fury are directod 
as much againſt himiclf as againſt an enemy; 
he knocks his head againſt the wall, or the man- 
ger, with a ſecming intention to deſtroy timdelt, 
nay, he does deſtroy himſelf often. "that tent 
from India to Emanuel, king of Portugal, in the 
vear 1513, and by him pretented to the pope, 
was the cauſe the ſhip * that carried him was funk 
and loft, and the one that was ſhewn in France 
purpoſely drowned itſcif going to Italy. 

The rhinoceros and the elephant are the prin- 
cipal food of the Shangalla. The manner of 
preparing the fleſh I have already deſcribed, and 
ſhall not repeat. He is ate too with great gree- 
dineſs by all the inhabitants of the low country, 
and Atbara. The moſt delicate part about him 
is ſuppoſcd to be the ſoles of his feet, which are 
ſoft like thoſe of a camel, and of a griſtly ſub- 
ſtance; the reſt of the fleſh feems to reſemble 
that of the hos, but is much coaricr. It ſmells 
of muſk, and is otherwiſe very taſtele(s ; I ihould 
think it would be more fo to the negroes and 
hunters, who eat it without falt. The only hair 
about it is at the tip of its tail; they are there 
few and ſcattered, but thick as the loweſt wire 
of a harpſichord; ten of thele, faſtened fide by 


Tan. Pllifoph. No. 470. 


fide, 
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fide, at the diſtance of half an inch from eack 
other, in the figure of a man's hand, make a 
whip which will bring the blood every ſtroke. 
This rhinoceros was thirteen feet from the 
noſe to its anus; and very little leſs than ſeven 
feet when he ſtood, meaſuring from the ſole of 
his fore-foot to the top of the ſhoulder. The 
firſt horn was fourteen inches. The ſecond 
ſomething lefs than thirteen inches. The flat 
part of the horn, where it was bare at its baſe, 
and diveſted of hair, was four inches, and the 
top two inches and a half broad. In the middle 
it was an inch and quarter thick ; it was ſhaped 
like a knife; the back two inches, and, when 
| d, meafured one fourth of an inch at the 
edge. © | 


It ſeems now to be a point agreed upon by 
mal, having one horn only upon his forehead, is 
the fanciful creation of poets and painters; to 
them I ſhould willingly leave it, but a Swediſh 

naturaliſt, Dr. Sparman, who has lately publiſh- 
ed two volumes in quarto, in which he has dif- 
learned foreigners, as much as by the fulſome 
flattery he has beſtowed on his own countrymen, 


has ſhewed an inclination to revive this anti- 

quated fable. I do not, for my own part, be- 
eve the authority will be thought ſufficient, or 
h | _ have 
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have many followers. The publiſher, by way 
of apology, as I ſuppoſe, for his ruſticity and 
il manners, ſays, that he was employed in la- 
bour to earn a ſufficient ſum upon which to tra- 
vel. What labour he applied to is not faid; it 
was not a lucrative occupation ſurely, or the 
Doctor was not an able labourer, a3 the ſum 
produced was but 38 dollars, and I really think 
his knowledge acquired ſeems to be pretty much 
in proportion to his funds. 

Kolbe mentions what would ſeem a variety of 
the rhinoceros at the Cape. He fays it has one 
horn upon its noſe, and another upon his fore- 
head. This the Count de Buffon thinks is un- 
true, and, from other circumſtances of the nar- 
rative, ſuppoſes that Kolbe never ſaw this rhino- 
ceros, and has deſcribed it only from hearſay. 
Though this, too, is Doctor Sparman's opinion, 
yet, unwilling to let flip an opportunity of con- 
trading the Count de Buffon, he taxes it as an 
improper criticiſm upon this rhinoceros of Kolbe: 
he ſays the deſcription is a juſt one, and that a 
man of the Count's learning ſhould have known 
that the forchead and noſe of all animals were 
near each other. Although he has given a ſtrange 
drawing of the ſkeleton of the head of a rhino- 
ceros, where the noſe and the forchead are very 
diſtinctly different, yet, in another drawing, he 
has figured his rhinoceros bicornis, with a head 

Vol.. VI. K ſeemingly 


ſeemingly all noſe, and much liker an aſs than 
any thing we have ſeen pretended to be a rhino- 
ceros ever ſince the time of Albert Durer. He 
pretends that, in his travels at the Cape, he faw 
an animal of this form, which had two horns 
upon his forehead, or his noſe, whichever he 
pleaſes to call them. If ſuch an animal does really 
exiſt, it is undoubtedly a new ſpecies ; it has 
not the armour or plaited ſkin, ſeen in every 
rhinoceros till this time. He tells us a heap of 
wonderful ſtories about it, and claims the ho- 
naur of being the firſt diſcoverer of it; and 
really, I believe, he is fo far in the right, that 
if he can prove what he ſays to be true, there is 
no man that will pretend to diſpute this point 
with him. Beſides its having a ſkin without 
plaits, it has two horns on the forehead, fo 
looſe that they claſh againſt one another, and 
make a noiſe when the animal is running : then 
he has one of theſe only that are moveable, 
which he turns to one fide or the other when he 
chooſes to dig roots; an imagination ſcarcely 
poſſible, I think, to any one who has ever ſeen 
a rhinoceros. With theſe looſe and claſhing 
horns he diverts himfelf by throwing a man and 
horſe into the air; and, though but five feet 
high, at other times times he throws a loaded, 
covered waggon, drawn by two oxen, over 
hedges into the fields. 
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The rhinoceros very luckily is not carnivo- 
rous, for he is among the ſwiſteſt of animals, 
and ſmells and ſcents people at a great diſtance; 
and yet, with all theſe advantages, though his 
conſtant occupation, according to Dr. Sparman, 
ſeems to be hunting waggons and men alſo, he 
never was fo ſucceſsful as to kill but one man, as 
ras was ever known. 


H I A N A 


paſſed under the conſideration of natural 
iſts, that have given occaſion to ſo much confu- 
hon and equivocation as the Hyzna has done. 


It began very early among the ancients, and the 


moderns have fully contributed their ſhare. It 
is not my intention to take up the reader's time 


with diſcuſſing the errors of others, whether 


K 2 ancient 
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ancient or modern. Without diſplaying 2 great 
deal of learning to tell him what it is not, I ſhall 
content myſelf with informing him what it is, 
by a good figure and diftin&t relation of what in 
his hiſtory hath been unknown, or omitted, and 
put it in the reader's power to reject any of the 
pretended Hyznas that authors or travellers 
fhould cndeavour to impoſe upon him. At the 
ſame time, I ſhall ſubmit to his deciſion, whether 
the animal I mention is a new one, or only a va- 
ricty of the old, as it muſt on all hands be al- 
lowed that he is as yet undeſcribed. 

Moſt of the animals confounded with him are 
about fix times fmaller than he is, and ſome 
there are that do not even uſe their four legs, 
but only two. The want of a critical know- 
ledge in the Arabic language, and of natural 
hiſtory at the ſame time, has in ſome meaſure 
been the occaſion of this among the moderns. 
Bochart “ dĩſcuſſes the ſeveral errors of the an- 
cients with great judgment, and the Count de 
Buffon 4, in a very elegant and plcatant man- 
ner, hath nearly exhauſted the whole. 

I do not think there is any one that hath hi- 
therto written of this animal who ever ſaw the 
thouſandth part of them that I have. They 
were a plague in Abyſũnia in every ſituation, 


Boch. vol. I. cp. xxziii. + Buffon vol. IX. go. 
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both in the city and in the field, and I think 
ſurpaſſed the ſheep in number. Gondar was 
full of them from the time it turned dark till the 
dawn of day, ſeeking the different pieces of 
flaughtered carcaſes which this cruel and unclean 
people expoſe in the ſtreets without burial, and 
who firmly believe that theſe animals are Fa- 
laſha from the neighbouring mountains, trans- 
formed by magic, and come down to cat human 
_ fleſh in the dark in ſafety. Many a time in the 
night, when the king had kept me late in the 
palace, and it was not my duty to he there, in 
going acroſs the ſquare from the king's houſe, 
not many hundred yards diſtant, I have been ap- 
prehenſive they would bite me in the leg. They 
2 in great numbers about me, though l 
was ſurrounded with ſeveral armed men, who 


. 
obſervation, I heard ſomething paſs behind me 
towards the bed, but upon looking round could 
perceive nothing. Having finiſhed what I was 
then about, I went out of my tent, reſolving 
direaly to return, which I immediately did, 
when I perceived large blue eyes glaring at me 
in the dark. I called upon my ſervant with a 
| light, and there was the hyzna ſtanding nigh 
kth: 

bunches 
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bunches of candles in his mouth. To have fired 
at him I was in danger of breaking up my qua- 
drant or other furniture, and he ſeemed, by 
keeping the candles ſteadily in his mouth, to 
with for no- other prey at that time. As his 
mouth was full, and he had no claws to tear 
with, I was not afraid of him, but with a pike 
ſtruck him as near the heart as I could judge. It 
was not till then he ſhewed any fign of fierce- 
neſs ; but, upon feeling his wound, he let drop 
the candles, and endeavoured to run up the 
ſhaft of the ſpear to arrive at me, fo that, in 
ſelf-defence, I was obliged to draw out a piſtol 
from my girdle and ſhoot him, and nearly at 
the ſame time my ſervant cleft his ſkull with a 
| battle-ax. In a word, the hyzna was the plague 
of our lives, the terror of our night-walks, the 
all others are his favourite food. Many inſtances 
of this the reader will meet with — 
my Travels. 

The hyzna is known by two names in the 
caſt, Deeb and Dubbah. His proper name is 
Dubbah, and this is the name he goes by among 
the beſt Arabian naturaliſts. In Abyſſinia, Nu- 
bia, and part of Arabia, he is, both in writing 
and converſation, called Deeb, or Deep, either 
ending with a b or p; and here the confuſion 
begins, for though Dubbah is properly a hyæna, 

Duabbu 
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Dabbu is a ſpecies of monkey; and though 
Deeb is hikewiſe a hyæna, the ſame word ſignifies 
a jackal ; and a jackal being by naturaliſts called 
a wolf, Deeb is underſtood to be a wolf alſo. In 
Algiers this difference is preſerved ſtrictly; Dub- 
bah is the hyæna; Deeb is the jackal, which 
run in flocks in the night, crying like hounds. 
Dubb is a bear, ſo here is another confuſion, and 
the bear is taken for the hyzna, becauſe Dubb, or 
Dubbah, ſeems to be the ſame word. So Poncet, on 
the frontiers of Sennaar, complains, that one of 
his mules was bit in the thigh by a bear, though it 
is well known there never was any animal of the 
bear-kind in that, or, I believe, in any other 
part of Africa. And I ſtrongly apprehend, that 
the leopards and tigers, which Alvarez and Don 
Roderigo de Lima mention moleſted them ſo 
much in their journey to Shoa, were nothing 
elſe but hyznas. For tigers there are certainly 
none in Abyſſinia; it is an Afiatic animal. Tho” 
there are leopards, yet they are but few in num- 
ber, and are not gregarious, neither, indeed, 
are the hyznas, only as they gather in flocks, 
lured by the ſmell of their food; and of theſe 
it would ſeem there are many in Shoa, for the 
capital of that province, called Tegulat, means 
the City of the Hyæna. 
If the deſcription given by M. de Buffon 3: 
an elegant and good one, the draught of the 
anima} 
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animal is no leſs ſo. It is exactly the fame crea- 
ture I have ſeen on Mount Libanus and at Alep- 
po, which makes me have the leſs doubt that 
there are two ſpecies of this animal, the one 
partaking more of the dog, which is the animal I 
am now defcribing, the other more of the nature 
of the hog, which is the hyæna of M. de Buffon. 
Of this the reader will be eaſily fatisfied, by 
comparing the two figures and the meafures of 
them. The fame diſtinction there is in the 
badger. 

The animal from which this was drawn was 
ſlain at Teawa, and was the largeſt I had ever 
ſcen, being five feet nine inches in length, mea- 
furing from his noſe to his anus; whereas the 
hyzna exhibited by M. de Buffon was not half 
that, it being only three feet two inches nine 
lines in length. Notwithſtanding the great ſu- 
periority in ſize by which the hyæna of Atbara 
exceeded that of M. de Buffon, I did not think 
him remarkable for his fatneſs, or that he owed 
any of his fize to his being at that time in more 
than ordinary Keeping; on the contrary, I 
thought the moſt of thoſe I had before ſeen were 
in a better habit of body. As near as I could 
gueſs, he might weigh about 8 ſtone, horſeman's 
weight, that is, 14 pound to the ſtone, or 112 


pound. 


The 
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The length of his tail, from the longeſt hair in 
it to its inſertion above the anus, was one foot 
nine inches. It was compoſed of ſtrong hair of 
a reddiſh, brown colour, without any rings or 
bands of blackneſs upon the points. In the fame 
manner, the mane conſiſted of hairs exactly fi- 
milar both in colour and fubſtance, being longer 
as they approached the neck, where they were 
about ſeven inches long ; and though it was ob- 
vious that, upon being irritated, he could raife 
them upon his back, yet they were not rigid 
enough, and were too long to have the re- 
| fiſtance of briſtles of the hog or boar. This 
mane reached above two inches beyond the occi- 
put between his cars, but then turned thort, 
and ended there. 

Ives ths coder to Me nets be was ane free 
three inches and a half. The length of the noſe, 
from the bottom of the forehead, was five inches 
and a half, in ſhape much like that of a dog, 
the whole head, indeed, more ſo than that of 
the wolf or any other creature. The aperture 
of the eye was two inches nearly ; that of the 
mouth, when not gaping or ſnarling, about 
four inches and a half. The car, from its baſe 
to its extreme point, was nine inches and a quar- 
ter; it was moſtly bare, or covered with very 
thin, ſhort hair. From the inſide of one ear to 
that of the other, meaſured acroſs the forchead, 

Was 
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was ſeven inches and a half. From the edge of 
the opening of one eye to that of the other, 
meaſured in the fame manner, it was three 
inches nearly. From the ſole of the fore-foot, 
as it ſtood on the ground, to the top of the 
back above the ſhoulder, it was three feet ſeven 
inches; but his back was ſmooth and plain, not 
riling or curved as the hyæna of M. de Buffon 
appears to have been. The fore-leg was two feet 
in length, the foot flat, and four inches broad. 
From the ſole of the foot to the middle of the 
fore joint was fix inches and a half, and this 
joint ſeemed to be ill- made, and as it were crook- 
ed and half bent. He has four toes, and a ſtraight 
nail between each of them, greatly reſembling 
that of a dog, ftrong and black, but by no means 
calculated for tearing animals, and as little for 
digging, by which occupation he is ſaid chiefly 
to get his food. 

He ſtands ill upon his hind-legs, nor can his 
meaſure there be marked with preciſion. It is 
obſervable in all hyznas, that when they are 
firſt dĩſlodged from cover, or obliged to run, 
they limp fo remarkably that it would appear 
the hind-leg was broken, and this has often de- 
ceived me; but, after they have continued to run 
fome tune, this affection goes entirely away, and 
they move very ſwiftly. To what this is owing 
it is impoſſible for me to ſay. I expected to have 
found 
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found ſomething likely to be the origin of it in 
the diſſection of this animal given by M. de 
Buffon, but no ſuch thing appears, and I fear it 
is in vain to look for it elſewhere. 

I apprehend from the ſole of his hind-foot to 
the joining of the thigh at his belly, was nearer 
two feet ſeven inches than any other meaſure. 
The belly is covered with hair very little ſofter 
and ſhorter than that of his back. It grows 
ſhorter as it approaches his hind-legs. His co- 
lour is of a yellowiſh brown, the head and ears 
the lighteſt part of him. The legs are marked 
thick with black bands which begin at the lower 
hinder joint, then continue very dark in colour 
till the top of the thigh, where they turn broad 
and circular, reaching acroſs the whole fide. 
likewiſe, then come very frequent bands down 
the outſide of the fore-leg in the fame manner 
as the hind. The inſide of all his legs are with- 
out marks, ſo are the neck, head, and ears, but 
a little above the thorax is a large black ftreak 
which goes up along the throat, and down to 
the point of the lower jaw. His noſe is black, 
and above the point, for ſome inches, is of a 
a dark colour alſo. | 

The Hyzna is one of thoſe animals which com- 
mentators have taken for the Saphan, without 
any probability whatever, further than he lives | 

in 
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in caves, whither he retires in the ſummer to 
avoid being tormented with flies. Clement of 
Alexandria introduces Moſes ſaying, You ſhall 
not eat the hare, nor the hyzna, as he inter- 
prets the word ſaphan; but the hyzna does not 
chew the cud ; they are not, as I fay, gregari- 
ous, though they troop together upon the ſmell 
of food. We have no reaſon to attribute extra- 
ordinary wiſdom to him ; he is on the contrary 
brutiſh, indolent, flovenly, and impudent, and 
ſeems to poſſeſs much the manners of the wolf. 
His courage appears to proceed from an infatiable 
appetite, and has nothing of the brave or gene- 
rous in it, and he dics oftener flying than ſight- 
ing; but leaſt of all can it be ſaid of him that he 
of the field. 

Upon the moſt attentive conſideration, the 
animal here repreſented ſeems to be of a differ- 
ent ſpecies from the hyzna of M. de Buffon. 
This of Atbara ſeems to be à dog, whereas the 
firſt fight of the hyzna of M. de Buffon gives 
the idea of a hog, and this is the impreſſion it 
ſeems to have made upon the firſt trayellers that 
deſcribe him. Kempfer + calls him Taxus Por- 
cinus, and fays he has briſtles like a hog. 


o Clew. Alan. kb. ii. Pedagog, cap. 10. 
i Kemp. p. 411. and 412. 
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We have an example of variety of this ſort in 
the badger. There is a ſow of that kind, and 2 
dog. The dog is carnivorous, and the ſow lives 
upon vegetables, though both of them have been 
ſuſpected at times to cat and devour animal 
food. | 
The hyzna about Mount Libanus, Syria, the 
north of Aſia, and alſo about Algiers, is known 
to live for the moſt part upon large ſucculent, 
bulbous roots, eſpecially thoſe of the fritillaria, 
and fuch large, fleſhy, vegetable ſubſtances. I 
have known large ſpaces of fields turned up to 
get at onions or roots of thoſe plants, and theſe 
were choſen with ſuch care, that, after having 
been peeled, they have been refuſed and left on 
the ground for a ſmall rotten ſpot being diſco- 
vered in them. It will be obſerved the hyæna 
has no claws either for ſcizing or ſeparating ani- 
mal food, that he might feed upon it, and I 
therefore imagine his primitive manner of living 
was rather upon vegetables than upon fleſh, as 
it is certain he ſtill continues his liking to the 
former ; and I apprehend it is from an opportu- 
nity offering m a hungry time that he has ven- 
tured either upon man or beaſt, for few carni- 
vorous animals, ſuch as lions, tigers, and wolves, 
ever feed upon both. 
As to the charge againſt him of his diſturbing 
ſepulchres, I fancy it is rather ſuppoſed from 
his 
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his being unable to ſeize his living prey that he 
is thought to attach himſelf to the dead. Upon 
proved. The graves in the eaſt are built over 
with maſon work; and though it is againſt the 
law of the Turks to repair theſe when they fall 
down, yet the body is probably confumed long 
before that happens ; nor is the hyzna provided 
with arms or weapons to attempt it in its entire 


ſtate; and the large plants and flowers, with fleſhy 
bulbous roots, are found generally in plenty 
among the graves. 

But the hyzna of Atbara ſeems long to have 
abandoned his primitive food of roots, if that 
was ever his, and to have gone largely and un- 


himſelf, he has adopted this fuccedaneum ; for 
as to roots or fruit of any kind, they are not to 
de found in the deſert country where he has 
choſen his domicil; and he has no difficulty 
from the ſepulchres, becauſe whole nations periſh 
without one of them being buried. Add to 
this, that the depravity of human nature, the 
anarchy and bad government of the country, 
have given him greater opportunities than any 
where elſe in the world to obtain frequent and 
eafy victories over man. 


It 
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It is a conſtant obſervation in Numidia, that 
the lion avoids and flies from the face of man, 
till by ſome accident they have been brought to 
engage, and the beaſt has prevailed againſt him ; 
then that feeling of ſuperiority imprinted by the 
Creator in the heart of all animals for man's 
preſervation, ſeems to forſake him. The hon, 
having once taſted human blood, relinquiſhes 
the purſuit after the flock. He repairs to ſome 
high way or frequented path, and has been 
known, in the kingdom of Tunis, to interrupt 
the road to a market for ſeveral weeks; and in 
this he perſiſts till hunters or ſoldiers are ſent 
out to deſtroy him. 

The fame, but in a much greater extent, hap- 
pens in Atbara. The Arabs, the inhabitants of 
that couutry, live in encampments in different 
parts of the country, their ancient patrimony 
or conqueſt. Here they plough and fow, dig 
wells, and have plenty of water ; the ground 


tion follow caſe and riches. A quarrel happens 
with a neighbouring clan, and the firſt act of 
hoſtility, or deciſive advantage, is the one burn- 
ing the other's crop at the time when it is near 
being reaped. Inevitable famine follows ; they 
are provided with no ſtores, no ſtock in hand, 
their houſes are burnt, their wells filled up, the 


men 
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fands of the helpleſs remainder left perfectly 
deſtitute of neceſſaries; and that very ſpot, 
once a ſcene of plenty, in a few days is reduced 
to an abſolute defert. Moſt of the miſerable 
furvivors die before they can reach the next 
water; they have no ſubſiſtence by the way; 
they wander among the acacia-trees, and gather 
gum. There, every day loſing their ſtrength, 
and deſtitute of all hope, they fall ſpontaneouſly, 
as It were, into the jaws of the mercileſs hyzna, 
who finding ſo very little difference or difficulty 
between ſlaying the living and devouring the 
dead, follows the miſerable remains of this un- 
fortunate multitude, till he has extirpated the 
laſt individual of them. Thence it comes that 
we find it remarked in my return through the 
deſert, that the whole country is ſtrewed with 
bones of the dead ; horrid monuments of the 
victories of this ſavage animal, and of man 
more ſavage and cruel than he. From the eaſe 
with which he overcomes theſe half-ſtarved and 
unarmed people, arifes the calm, ſteady conſi- 
dence in which he ſurpaſſes all the reſt of his 
kind. : 

In Barbary I have ſeen the Moors in the day- 
time take this animal by the ears and pull him 
towards them, without his attempting any other 
reſiſtance than that of his drawing back: and 
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the hunters, when his cave is large enough to 
give them admittance, take a torch in their 
hand, and go ſtraight to him; when, pretend- 
ing to faſcinate him by a ſenſcleſs jargon of 
words which they repeat, they throw a blanket. 
over him, and haul him out. He ſeems to be 
ſtupid or ſenſeleſs in the day, or at the appear- 
ance of ſtrong light, unleſs when purſued by 
the hunters. 
I have locked up a goat, a kid, and a bond | 
with him all day when he was faſting, and found 
them in the evening alive and unhurt. Repeat- 
ing the experiment one night, he ate up a 
young afs, a goat, and a fox, all before morn- 
ing, ſo as to leave nothing but lome ſmall frag- 
ments of the aſs's bones. | 
In Barbary, then, he has no courage by day; 
he flies from man, and hides himſelf from him: 
But in Abyſlinia or Atbara, accuſtomed to man's 
fleſh, he walks boldly in the day-time like a 
horſe or mule, attacks man wherever he finds 
him, whether armed or unarmed, always at- 
taching himſelf to the mule or afs in preference 
to the rider. I may fafely fay, I ſpeak within 
bounds, that I have fought him above fifty 
times hand to hand, with a lance or ſpear, 
when I had fallen unexpectedly upon him among 
the tents, or in defence of my ſervants or 
beaſts. Abroad and at a diſtance the gun pre- 
Vol. VI. I, vented 
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vented his nearer approach ; but in the night, 
evening, or morning, we were conſtantly in 
cloſe engagement with him. 
This frequent victory over man, and his daily 
feeding upon him without reſiſtance, is that 
from which he ſurely draws his courage. Whe- 
ther to this food it is that he owes his ſuperior 
ſize, I will not pronounce. For my own part, 
I conſider him as a variety of the ſame rather 
than another ſpecies. At the fame time I muſt 
ſay, his form gave me diſtinétly the idea of 
a dog, without one feature or likeneſs of the 
hog, as was the cafe with the Syrian hyæna 
living on Mount Libanus, which is that of M. 
de Puffon, as plainly appears by his drawing. 
I have oftentimes hinted in the courſe of my 
Travels at the liking he has for mules and aſſes ; 
but there is another paſſion for which he is ſtill 


more remarkable, that is, his liking to dog's 


fleſh, or, as it is commonly expreſſed, his aver- 
fon to dogs. No dog, however fierce, will 
touch him in the field. My greyhounds, ac- 
cuſtomed to faſten upon the wild boar, would 
not venture to engage with him. On the con- 
trary, there was not a journey I made that he 
did not Kill feveral of my greyhounds, and 
once or twice robbed me of my whole flock : 
he would feek and ſeize them in the ſervants 

; tents 
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tents where they were tied, and endeavour to 
carry mene 
were guarding them. : 
This animoſity between him and dogs, though 
it has eſcaped modern naturaliſts, appears to 
have been known to the ancients in the eaſt. In 
Eccleſiaſticus (chap. xiii. ver. 18.) it is faid, 
« What agreement is there between the hyzna 
and the dog?” a ſufficient proof that the anti- 
pathy was ſo well known as to be proverbial. 
And I muſt here obſerve, that if there is any 
_ preciſion in the definition of Linnæus, this ani- 
mal does not anſwer to it, either in the cauda 
rea or annulata, for he never carries his tail 
cre, but always cloſe behind him like a dog 
when afraid, or unleſs when he is in full ſpeed; 
nor is the figure given by M. de Buffon marked 
like the hyzna of Atbara, though, as I have 
ſaid, perfectly reſembling that of Syria, and 
the figure I have here given has, I believe, 
ſcarcely a hair miſplaced in it. Upon the whole, 
| ſubmit this entirely to my reader, being ſatis- 
hed with having, I hope, fully proved what 
was the intent of this diſſertation, that the ſa- 
phan is not the hyzna, as Greek commentators 
upon the ſcripture have imagined, 


Ls. JERBOA. 
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JERBO A. 


TFT HAVE already obſerved that the Arabs 
| have confounded the Saphan with ſeveral 
other animals that have no ſort of reſem- 
| blance to it; there are two of theſe very re- 
markable, the Fennec and Jerboa, of which I 
am now to treat. As I have given excellent ſi- 
gures of both, by drawings taken from the crea- 
tures alive, I have no doubt I ſhall prevent any 
confuſion for the future, and throw ſome light 
upon facred ſcripture, the greateſt profit and 
uſe that can refult from this fort of writing. 
If the rabbit has been frequently confounded 
with the faphan, and ſtood for it in the inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew text, the fame has like- 
wiſe happened to another animal, a 
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ſtill more diflimilar in form and in manners 
from the ſaphan, than even the rabbit itſelf, 
and much leſs known. The Jerboa is a ſmall 
harmleſs animal of the deſert, nearly the ſize of 
a common rat: the ſkin very ſmooth and ſhining, 
of a brown tinged with yellow or gold colour, 
and the ends of the hairs tipt with black. It 
lives in the ſmootheſt plains or places of the de- 
ſert, eſpecially where the foil is fixed gravel, 
for in that chiefly it burrows, dividing its hole 
below into many manſions. It ſeems to be ap- 
prehenfive of the falling in of the ground; it 
therefore generally digs its hole under the root 
of ſome ſpurge, thyme, or abſinthium, upon 
whoſe root it ſeems to depend for its roof not 
falling in and burying it,in the ruins of its ſub- 
terraneous habitation. It ſeems to delight moſt 
in thoſe places that are haunted by the ceraſtes, 
or horned viper. Nature has certainly impoſed 
this dangerous neighbourhood upon the one for 
the good and advantage of the other, and that 
of mankind in general. Of the many trials I 
made, I never found a Jerboa in the body of a 
viper, excepting once in that of a female big 
with young, and the Jerboa itſelf was then 
nearly conſumed. 

The Jerboa, for the moſt part, ſtands upon 
his hind- legs; he reſts himſelf by fitting back- 


wards ſometimes, and I have ſeen him, though 
rarely, 
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rarely, as it were lie upon all four; whether 
that is from fatigue or ſickneſs, or whether it 
is a natural poſture, I know not. The Jerboa 
of the Cyrenaicum is fix inches and a quarter in 
length, as he ſtands in the drawing. He would 
be full half an inch more if he was laid ftraight 
at his length immediately after death. The 
head, from his noſe to the occiput, is one inch 
two lines. From the noſe to the foremoſt angle 
of the eye, fix lines. The opening of the eye 


itſelf is two lines and a quarter; his ears three 
quarters of an inch in length, and a quarter of 


an inch in breadth; they are ſmooth, and 
have no hair within, and but very little with- 
out; of an equal breadth from bottom to top, 
do not diminiſh to a point, but are round- 
ed there. The buttocks are marked with a 
ſemicircle of black, which parts from the root 
of the tail, and ends at the top of the 
thigh. This gives it the air of a compound ani- 
mal, a rat with bird's legs, to which the flying 
poſture ſtill adds reſemblance. From this ſtroke 
to the center of the eye is three inches, and to 
the point of his toe the fame meaſure ; his tail 
is fix inches and a quarter long, ſeems aukward- 
ly ſet on, as ſtuck between his buttocks, with- 
out any connection with his ſpine ; half of it is 
poorly covered with hair of a light or whiter 
colour than his body; the other half is a beau- 


tiful 
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beyond his under jaw three quarters of an inch. 
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tiful feather of long hair, the middle white, 


the edges jet black: this tail, which by its 


length would ſeem an incumbrance to him, is 


of a ſurpriſing advantage 1 in guiding and *. 


ing him in his jumping. 

From the ſhoulder to the elbow of the fore- 
foot is half an inch: from the elbow to the joĩn- 
ing of the paw, <ths of an inch. The claw it- 


| ſelf is curved, and is ſomething leſs than a 


quarter of an inch. It has very long muſtachoes, 
ſome of them ſtanding backward, and ſome of 
them forward from his noſe; they are all of 


_ unequal lengths, the longeſt an inch and a half; 


his belly is white: he ſeems to be of a very 
cleanly nature, his hair always in great or der. 
From his ſnout to the back part of the opening 
of the mouth is half an inch; his noſe projects 


He has four toes in his hind-foot, and a ſmall 
one behind his heel, where is a tuft of hair co- 
loured black. The fore-foot hath three toes 
only. 

The ancients have early deſcribed this animal ; 


| we ſec him in ſome of the firſt medals of the 


Cyrenaicum, fitting under an umbellated plant, 
ſuppoſed to be the filphium, whoſe figure is 
preſerved to us on the filver medals of Cyrene. 
The high price ſet upon it is mentioned by ſeve- 
ral kiſtorians, but the reaſon of that value, or 
the 


the uſe of the plant, I have never yet been able 
to comprehend. I ſuppoſe it was an adventi- 
tious plant, which the curioſity and correſpon- 
dence of the princes of that ſtate had probably 
brought from ſome part of Negroland, where 
the goats are brouſing upon it at this day with 
indifference enough, unconſcious of the price 
it bore in the time of the Ptolemies. 
Herodotus *, Theophraſtus f, and Ariftotle t, 
all mention this animal under the name of 
6:74, zahl dire, Or two-footed rats. This animal 
is found in moſt of the parts of Arabia and Sy- 
ria, in every part of the ſouthern deſerts of 
Africa, but no where fo frequently, and in 
ſuch numbers, as in the Cyrenaicum, or Penta- 
polis. In my unfortunate journey there, I em- 
ployed the Arabs, together with my ſervants, 
to kill a number with ſticks, fo as that the ſkins 
might not be injured by ſhot. I got them 
dreſſed in Syria and in Greece, and ſewed to- 
gether, making uſe of the tail as in ermine for 
the lining of a cloak, and they had a very good 
eſſect; the longer they wore, the gloſſier and 
finer appearance the ſkins made. The Jerboa 
is very fat and well coloured; the buttocks, 
thighs, and part of the back, are roaſted and 


_ * Herod. Melp. fe. 192. + Theoph. apud Elian. Hilt. 
A.oum. lid. xv. Cp. 26. t Arift. de Marcb. Egypt. lib. vi. 
ate 
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ate by the Arabs. I have eaten them; they 
are not diſtinguiſhable from a young rabbit 
either in colour or taſte; they have not even 
the ſtrong taſte the rabbit has. Some writers 
have confounded theſe two animals together; at 
leaſt they have miſtaken this for the ſaphan, and 
the ſaphan for the rabbit. This, however, is 
plainly without foundation. Theſe long legs, 
and the neceſſity of leaping, demand the plain 
ground, where nature has always placed this 
The Arabs Ibn Bitar, Algiahid, Alcamus, 
and Damir, and many others, have known the 
animal perfectly, though ſome of them ſeem to 
_ confound it with another called the Aſhkoko. 
Ibnalgiauzi ſays, that the Jerboa is the only kind 
that builds in rocks, which from ten thouſand 
examples I am fure he does not, nor is he any 
way made for it, and | am very certain he is 
not gregarious. 'They have a number of holes 
indeed in the fame place, but I do not remem- 
ber ever to have ſeen more than two together 
at a time. The Arab Canoniſts are divided 
whether or not he can be lawfully eaten. Ib- 
nalgiauzi is of opinion he cannot, nor any other 
animal living under the ground, excepting the 
land crocodile, which he calls EI Dabb, a large 
lizard, ſaid to be uſeful in venereal purſuits. 
Ata and Achmet, Benhantal, and ſeveral others, 
_ . expreſsly 
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expreſsly ſay, that the eating of the Jerboa is 
_ lawful. But this ſeems to be an indulgence, as 
we read in Damir, that the uſe of this animal 
zs granted becauſe the Arabs delight in it. And 
Ibn Bitar ſays, that the Jerbar is called Iſraelitiſh, 
that the fleſh of it is dried in the outward air, 
is very nouriſhing, and prevents coſtiveneſs, 
from which we ſhould apprehend, that medici- 
nal conſiderations entered into this permiſſion 
likewiſe. However this may be, it ſeems to me 
plain, ſuch was not the opinion of the old tranſ- 
lators of the Arab verſion from the Hebrew; 
they once only name this animal expreſsly, and 
there they fay it is forbidden. The paſſage is 
in Iſaiah, They that fanQify themſelves and 
<« purify themſelves in the gardens behind one 
tree in the midſt, eating ſwine's fleſh, and 
„ the abomination, and the mouſe, ſhall be 
* conſumed together, faith the Lord *.” The 
Hebrew word ſignifies mouſe, and fo our Eng- 


liſh tranſlation renders it. But the Arabic ver- 


ſion calls it expreſsly the Jerboa, and claſſes it 
with the abomination and ſwine's fleſh, that is, 
in the claſs of things in the higheſt degree for- 
bidden. 

I here is little variety in this animal either in 
ſize or colour, in the wide range that they in- 


* Iſaiah, chap. Ixvi. ver. 17. 


habit. 
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habit. Towards Aleppo they have broader 
noſes than the African ones, their bodies alſo 
thicker, and their colour lighter ; a thing we 
always ſee in the Syrian animals, compared to 
the African. The firſt of theſe I faw was in 
London, in the hands of Dr. Ruſſel, who has 
wrote the hiſtory of Aleppo, of whom I have 
before made mention. Haym publiſhed an ac- 


count of the Jerboa, ſo does Dr. Shaw, but 


there exiſts not, that I know, one good figure 
of him, or particular deſcription. 

The figure given us by Edwards is thick and 
ſhort, out of all proportion. His legs are too 
ſhort, his feet too large, he wants the black 
mark upon his heel, the nails of his fore-feet 
are greatly too long, and there is certainly a la- 
titude taken in the deſcription, when his head 


is faid very much to reſemble that of a rabbit. 


Dr. Haſſelquiſt has given us a kind of deſcrip- 
tion of him without a figure. He ſays the 
Arabs call him Garbuka, but this is not ſo, he 
goes by no other name in all the eaſt, but that 
of Jerboa, only the letter j, ſometimes by be- 
ing pronounced Y, for Jerboa he is called Yer- 


boa, and this is the only variation in name. 


The Arabs of the kingdom of Tripoli make 
very good diverſion with the Jerboa, in train- 


ing their grey-hounds, which they employ to 


hunt the gazel or antelope after inſtructing him 
N to 
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to turn nimbly by hunting this animal. The 
prince of Tunis, fon of Sidi Younis, and grand- 
fon of Ali Bey, who had been ſtrangled by the 
Algerines when that capital was taken, being 
then in exile at Algiers, made me a preſent of 
a ſmall grey-hound, which often gave us excel- 
lent ſport. It may be perhaps imagined a chace 
between theſe two creatures could not be long, 
yet I have often ſeen, in a large incloſure, or 

court-yard, thegrey-hound employ a quarter 
of an hour before he could maſter his nimble 
adverfary ; the ſmall ſize of the creature aſſiſted 
him much, and had not the greyhound been a 
practifed one, and made uſe of his feet as well 


as his teeth, he might have killed two ante- 


lopes in the time he could have killed one Jer- 
boa. 

It is the character of the faphan given in ſcrip- 
ture, that he is gregarious, that he lives' in 
houſes made in the rock, that he is diftinguiſh- 
ed for his feebleneſs, which he ſupplies by his 
wiſdom: none of theſe characteriſtics agree 
with the Jerboa, and therefore though he chews 
the cud in common with ſome others, and was 
in great plenty in Judea, fo as to be known by 
; c 

ſcripture. 
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the pens rather than the judgment of ſome na- 


homet Rais, my drugoman or janizary, while 
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* beautiful animal, which has lately fo 
much excited the curioſity, and exerciſed 


turaliſts, was brought to me at Algiers by Ma- 


couſul-general to his Majeſty in that regency. 
| Mahomet Rais bought it for two ſequins from 
an acquaintance, a Turkiſh oldaſh, or foot - ſol- 


dier, juſt then returned from Biſcara, a fou- 


thern diſtrict of Mauritania Czfarienfis, now 


called the Province of Conftantina. "The foldier 
ſaid they were not uncommon in Biſcara, but 


more frequently met with in the neighbouring 
date territories of Beni Mezzab and Werglah, 
the ancient habitations of the Melano- Gætuli; 
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in the laſt mentioned of which places they hunt- 
ed them for their ſkins, which they ſent by the 
caravan to fell at Mecca, and from whence thcy 
were after exported to India. He faid that he 
had endeavoured to bring three of them, two 
of which had eſcaped by gnawing holes in the 
cage. I kept this for ſeveral months at my 
country-houſe near Algiers, that I might learn 
its manners. I made ſeveral drawings of it, 
particularly one in water-colours of its natural 
ſize, which has been the original of all thoſe 
| bad copies that have fince appeared. Having 
fatisfed myſelf of all particulars concerning it, 
and being about to leave Algiers, I made a pre- 
ſent of him to Captain Cleveland, of his majeſ- 
ty's ſhip Phoenix, then in that port, and he 
gave him to Mr. Brander, Swediſh conſul in 
Algiers. A young man, Balugani, of whom 1 
have already ſpoken, then in my ſervice, in 
Which, indeed, he died, allowed himſelf fo far 
to be ſurpriſed, as, unknown to me, to trace 
upon oiled paper a copy of this drawing in wa- 
ter-colours, juſt now mentioned. This he did 
ſo ſervilely, that it could not be miſtaken, and 
was therefore, as often as it appeared, known 
to be a copy by people * the leaſt qualified to 
judge in theſe matters. The affectation of the 


* Sparman, vol. II. p. 186. 
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poſture in which it was fitting, the extraordi- 
nary breadth of its feet, the unnatural curve of 
the tail, to ſhew the black part of it, the af- 
fected manner of ditpoting its ears, were all 
purpoſzly done, to ſhew particular details that I 
was to deſcribe, after the animal itſelf ſhould be 
loſt, or its figure, through length of time, 
ſhould be lets freth in my memory. 

Doctor Sparman, with his natural dullneſs, 
and a diſingenuouſneſs which ſeems partly na- 
tural, partly acquired, and improved by con- 
ſtant plagiariſms from the works of others, 


pretends in favour of his country and country- 


men, to ſteal this into a Swediſh diſcovery. He 


 fays that Mr. Brander has publiſhed an account 


of it in ſome Swedith tranſactions, -a book I ne- 
ver ſaw, but that being long importuned by his 
friend Mr. Nicander, to give the figure of the 
animal itfelf to be publiſhcd, he conſtantly re- 
tated it. 

Whether this fact is ſo or not, I do not pre- 
tend to give my opinion: if it is, I cannot but 
think Mr. Brander's conduct in both cafes was 
extremely proper. The creature itſelf paſſed, 
by very fair means, from my poſſeſſion into 
r. Brander's, who cannot doubt that I would 
have given it to him in preference to Mr. Cleve- 
land, if I had known he thought it of the leaſt 
confequence; he was then, 2s having had the 
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animal by juſt means in his poſſeſſion, as much 
entitled to deſcribe him as I was; or as the 
Turk, the prior poſleflor, who gave him to me, 
had he been capable, and fo inclined. On the 
other hand, Mr. Brander likewiſe judged very 
properly in refuſing to publiſh the drawing at 
the requeſt of Mr. Nicander. The drawing 
was not juſtly acquired, as it was obtained by a 
breach of faith, and ſeduction of a ſervant, 
which might have coſt him his bread. It was 
conducted with a privacy ſeldom thought neceſ- 
fary to fair dealing, nor was it ever known to 
me, till the young man began to be dangerouſly 
fick at Tunis, when he declared it voluntarily 
to me, with 2 contrition, that might have 
atoned for a much greater breach of duty. 

Dr. Sparman attempts to conceal theſe cir- 
cumſtances. He fays Mr. Brander told him, 
that I ſaw this animal at Algiers, and that I em- 
ployed the fame painter that he did to make the 
drawing of him, and ſpeaks of a painter found 
at Algiers as readily as if he had been at the 
gates of Rome or Naples. 'Thele are the wretch- 


ed fubterfuges of low minds, as diſtant from 


ſcience as they are from honour and virtue. 
Why, if the animal was equally known to Mr. 
Brander and me, did he not, when writing 


upon it, give his name, his manners, the uſes 
to which he was deſtined, and the places where 


he 


| 
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he reſided? why ſend to Algiers for an account 
of him, after having him ſo long in his poſleſſion, 
fince at Algiers he was probably as great a 
ſtranger as he was at Stockholm? why call him 
a fox, or pronounce his genus, yet write to Al- 
giers for particulars to decide what that genus 
was? 

The Count of Buffon * content kd the 
merit of his own works, without ſeeking praiſe 
from ſcraps of information picked up at ran- 
dom from the reports of others, declares can- 
didly, that he believes this animal to be as yet 
anonyme, that is, not to have a name, and 
in this, as in other reſpects, to be perfectly 
unknown. If thoſe that have written concern- 
ing it had ſtopt here likewiſe, perhaps the lots 
the public would have ſuffered by wanting their 
obſervations would not have been accounted a 
great detriment to natural hiſtory. 

Mr. Pennant f, from Mr. Brander's callieg i it 

a fox, has taken occaſion to declare that his genus 
15 a dog. Fir. Sparman, that he may contri- 
bute his mite, attacks the deſcription which | 
gave of this animal in a converſation with the 
Count de Buffon at Paris. He declares I am 
miſtaken by faying that it lives on trees ; for 


| 
| 
| 


P Sepplement to Tom. iii. p. 148. + Vol. I. p. 248. 
t Sparman's voyage to the Cape, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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in conſequence, I ſuppoſe, of its being a fox, he 
ſays it burrows in the ground, which 1 doubt 
very much, he never faw an African fox do. 
His reaſon for this is, that there is a ſmall ani- 
mal which lives in the ſands at Camdebo, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, which is roſe- coloured, 
and he believes it to be the animal in queſtion, 
for he once hunted it till it eſcaped by burrow- 
ing under ground, but he did not remark or 
diſtinguiſh his ears *. 

I do really believe there may be many ſmall 
animals found at Camdebo, as well as in all the 
other ſands of Africa; but having ſeen the reſt 
of this creature during the whole time of a 
chace, without remarking his ears, which are 
his great characteriſtic, is a proof that Dr. Spar- 
man is either miſtaken in the beaſt itfelf, or elſe 
that he is an unfortunate and inaccurate obſerver. 
There is but one other animal that has ears 
more conſpicuous or diſproportioned than this 
we are now ſpeah ing of. I need not name him 
to a man of the profeſſor's learning. The Doc- 
tor gocs on in a further deſcription of this ani- 
mal that he had never ſeen. He fays his name is 
Zerda, which 1 ſuppole is the Swediſh tranſla- 
tion of the Arabic word Jerd, or Jerda. But 
here Dr. Sparman has been again unlucky in 
his choice, for, beſides many other differences, 
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the Jerd, which is an animal well known both 
m Africa and Arabia, has no tail, but this per- 
haps is but another inſtance of the Doctor's ill 
fortune; in the firſt caſe, he overlooked this 
animal's ears; in the fecond, he did not per- 
ceive that he had a tail. | 

The Arabs who conquered Egypt, and very 
ſoon after the reſt of Africa, the tyranny and 
fanatical ignorance of the Khalifat of Omar be- 
ing overpaſt, became all at once excellent obſ{crv- 
ers. They addicted themſelves with wonderful 
application to all forts of fcience ; they became 
thematicians ; they applied in a particular man- 
ner, and with great ſucceſs, to natural hiſtory, 
and being much better acquainted with their 
country than we are, they were, in an eſpecial 
manner, curious in the accounts of its produc- 
tions. They paid great attention in particular 
to the animals whoſe figures and parts are de- 
ſcribed in the many books they have left us, as 


alſo their properties, manners, their uſes in medi- 
cine and commerce, are ſet down as diftinaly 
and plainly as words alone could do. Their re- 
Eeion forbade them the uſe of drawing; this is 
the ſource of the confuſion that has happened, 
and this is the only advantage we have over 


4 
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I delieve there are very few remarkable ani- 
mals, either in Africa gr Arabia, that are not 
ſtill to be found deſcribed in ſome Arabian au- 


thor, and it is doing the public little ſervice, 


when, from vanity, we ſubſtitute crude imagi- 
nations of our own in place of the obſervations 
of men, who were natives of the country, in 
perpetual uſe of ſeeing, as living with the ani- 


mals which they deſcribed. There cannot, I 


think, be a ſtronger inſtance of this, than in 
the ſubject now before us; notwithſtanding 
what has been as confidently as ignorantly af- 
ſerted, I will venture to aflirm, that this animal, 
fo far from being unknown, is particularly de- 
ſcribed in all the Arabian books; neither is he 


without a name; he has one by which he inva- 


riably paſſes in every part of Africa, where he 
exilts, which in all probability he has enjoyed 


as long as the lion or the tiger have theirs. 


He is white, and not roſe-coloured -; he does 


not burrow in the earth, but lives upon trees; 
| he is not the jerda, but has a tail, and his ge- 


nus is not a dog, for he is no fox. Here is a 
troop of errors on one ſubject, that would give 


any man a ſurfeit of modern deſcription, all 
ariſing from conceit, the cacoethes ſcribendi, too 


great love of writing, without having been at 


® Sparman, vol. II. p. 185. 
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the pains to gain a ſufficient knowledge of the 
ſubject by fair inquiry and a very little read- 
ing. 

The name of this quadruped all over Africa 
is El Fennec; ſuch was the name of that I firſt 
faw at Algiers ; ſuch it is called in the many 
Arabian books that have deſcribed it. But this 
name, having no obvious ſigniſication in Arabic, 
its derivation has given riſe to many u-founded 
gueſſes, and laid it open to the conjectures of 
grammarians who were not naturaliſts. Gollius 
fays, it is a weaſel, and fo fay all the Arabians. 
He calls it mu/ela fanaria, the hay weaſel, from 
fœnum, hay, that being the materials of which 
he builds his neſt. But this derivation cannot 
be admitted, for there is no ſuch thing known 
as hay in the country where the Fennec reſides. 
But ſuppoſing that the dry graſs in all countries 
may be called hay, ſtill, fœnum, a Latin word, 
would not be that which would expreſs it in 
Africa. But when we conſider that long before, 
and ever after Alexander's conqueſt, down as 
low as the tenth century, the language of theſe 
countries behind Egypt was chicfly Greek, an 
etymology much more natural and characteriſ- 
tic will preſent itſelf in the word v4 a palm 
tree, whence comes phcenicus, adjective, of or 
belonging to the palm or date-tree. 


Gabriel 
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Gabriel Sionita * ſays, the Fennec is a white 
weaſel that lives in Sylvis Nigrorum, that is, in 
the woods of the Mclano-Gztuli, where indeed 
no other tree grows but the palm-tree, and this 
juſt nds us in the place from which the Fennec 
was brought to me at Algiers, in Biſcara, Beni- 
Mezzab, and Werglah. It will be obſerved, 

_ that he does not fay it is an animal of Nigritia; 
for that country being within the tropical rains, 
many other trees grow beſides the palm, and 
there the date does not ripen; and by its very 
thin hair, and fine ſkin, this creature is known 
at firſt fight to belong to a dry, warm climate. 


But to leave no fort of doubt, he calls him Gaz. 


tulicus, which ſhews preciſely what country he 
means. There in the high palm- trees, of which 
this country is full, he writes, the Fennec builds 
its neſt, and brings up its young. Giggeius 
tells us, that their ſkins are made uſe of for fine 
peliſſes; Ibn Beitar, that quantities of this fur 
are brought from the interior parts of Africa, 
and Damir and Razi ſay, that their ſkins are 
uſed for ſummerpeliſſes f. 

After leaving Algiers I met with another Fen- 
nec at Tunis; it had come laſt from the ifland 
of Gerba}, and had been brought there by the 


* Clem. 3. part 3. + Vid. Egift. J. Cali. Angh ad Gelneram, 


} Meninx Ins. 


turn, and only going for a few days to the 


perfectly conformable to what the Arabian au- 
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caravan of Gadems, or Fezzan. I bought one 


at Sennaar, from whence it came I know 


not. I kept it a conſiderable time in a cage, 
till finding it was no longer ſafe for me to ſtay 
at Sennaar, I truſted it by way of depoſit in 
the hands of a man whom it was neceflary to 
deceive, with the expectation that I was to re- 


camp of Sh:kh Adelan. It was known by Ma- 
homet Towaſh, and ſeveral people at Sennaar, 
to be frequently carried to Cairo, and to Mecca, 
with paroquets, and ſuch curioſities which are 
brought by the great caravan from the Niger 
which traverſes the dreary deſert of Selima, 
and takes the date villages in its way eaſtward. 

All theſe animals found at ſeparate times did 
exactly reſemble the firſt one ſeen at Algiers. 
They were all known by the name of Fen- 
nec, and no other, and faid to inhabit the date 


thors, whether naturaliſts or hiſtorians, had faid 
of them. 

Though his favourite food ſeemed to be dates 
or any ſweet fruit, yet I obſerved he was very 
fond of eggs: pigeons eggs, and ſmall birds 
eggs, were firſt brought him, which he devour- 
ed with great avidity ; but he did not ſeem to 
know how to manage the egg of a hen, but 

when 
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when broke for him, he ate it with the ſame 


voracity as the others. When he was hungry, 
he would eat bread, eſpecially with honey or 
ſugar. It was very obſcrvable that a bird, whe- 
ther conſined in a cage near him, or flying acroſs 
the room, engrofled his whole attention. He 
tollowed it with his eyes wherever it went, nor 
was he at this time to be diverted by placing 
biſcuit before him, and it was obvious, by the 


great intereſt he ſeemed to take in its motions, 


that he was accuitomed to watch for victories 
over it, either for his pleaſure or his food. He 
ſeemed very much alarmed at the approach of 
a cat, and endeavoured to hide himſelf, but 
ſuewed no ſymptom of preparing for any de- 
fence. I never heard he had any voice; he fuf- 
fered himſelf, not without ſome difficulty, to be 
handled in the day when he ſeemed rather in- 
clined to ſleep, but was exceedingly unquiet 
and reſtleſs as ſoon as night came, and always en- 


deavouring his eſcape, and though he did not 
attempt the wire, yet with his ſharp teeth he 


very foon maltered the wood of any common 
bird-cage. 5 

From the ſnout to the anus he was ahout ten 
inches long, his tail five inches and a quarter, 
near an incl; on the tip of it was black. From 
the point of his tore-tſhou:der to the point of 
his fore-toz, was two inches and ths. He was 
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two inches and a half from his occiput to the 
point of his noſe, the length of his ears three 
inches and ths. Theſe were doubled, or had 
a plait on the bottom on the outſide ; the bor- 
der of his ears in the inſide were thick-covered 
with ſoft white hair, but the middle part was 


bare, and of a pink or roſe colour. They were 


about an inch and a half broad, and the cavities 
within very large. It was very difhcult to mea- 
ſure theſe, for he was very impatient at having 
his ears touched, and always kept them erect, 

unleſs when terrified by a cat. The pupil of 


his eye was large and black, ſurrounded by a 


deep blue iris. He had ſtrong, thick muſta- 
choes; the tip of his noſe very ſharp, black, 


and poliſhed. His upper jaw reached beyond 


the lower, and had four grinders on each fide 


of the mouth. It has fix fore-teeth in each jaw. 


Thoſe in the under jaw are ſmaller than the 
upper. The canine, or cutting teeth, are long, 
large, and exceedingly pointed. His legs are 
ſmall, and his feet very broad; he has four 
toes armed with crooked, black, ſharp claws ; 
thoſe on his fore- feet more crooked and ſharp 
than behind. All his body is nearly of a dirty 
white, bordering on cream colour ; the hair 
of his belly rather whiter, ſofter, and longer 
than the reſt, and on it a number of paps, but 
he was ſo impatlent it was impoſſible to count 
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them. He very ſeldom extended or ſtiffened 
his tail, the hair of which was harder. He had 
a very fly and wily appearance. But as he is 
a ſolitary animal, and not gregarious, as he has 
no particular mark of feeblenefs about him, no 
ſhift or particular cunning which might occaſion 
Solomon to qualify him as wiſe; as he builds 
his neſt upon trees, md: 2ot_ on the rack, ho 
cannot be the ſaphan of the ſcripture, as ſome, 
both Jews and Arabians, not ſufficiently atten- 
tive to the qualities attributed to that animal, 
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| | Fa . 1 is fi d in E thi 
in the caverns of the rocks, or under the 
great ſtones in the Mountain of the Sun, be- 
hind the queen's palace at Koſcam. It is alfo 


| frequent in the deep caverns in the rock in 


many other places in Abyſſinia. It does not 
burrow, or make holes, as the rat and rabbit, 
nature having interdicted him this practice by 
furniſhing him with feet, the toes of which are 
perfectly round, and of a ſoft, pulpy, tender 
fubſtance; the fleſhy parts of the toes project be- 
ſharp, much ſimilar to a man's nails ill grown, 
and theſe appear rather given him for the de- 
fence of his ſoft toes, than for any active uſe in 
digging, to which they are by no means adapt- 
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His hind foot is long and narrow, divided 
with two deep wrinkles, or clefts, in the mid- 
dle, drawn acrofs the centre, on each fide of 
which the fleſh rifes with conſiderable protube- 
rancy, and it is terminated by three claws, the 
middle one is the longeſt. The forefoot has 
four toes, three diſpoſed in the ſame proportion 
as the hind foot ; the fourth, the largeſt of the 
whole, is placed lower down on the fide of the 
foot, ſo that the top of it arrives no farther 
than the bottom of the toe next to it. The ſole 
of the foot is divided in the centre by deep 
clefts, like the other, and this cleft reaches 
down to the heel, which it nearly divides. The 
whole of the forefoot is very thick, fleſhy, and 
ſoft, and of a deep black colour, altogether 
void of hair, though the back, or upper part 
of it, is thick-covered like the reſt of its body, 
down to where the toes divide, there the hair 
ends, fo that theſe long round toes voy! much 
reſemble the fingers of a man. 

In place of holes, it ſeems to delight in lefs 
cloſe, or more airy places, in the mouths of 
_ caves, or clefts in the rock, or where one pro- 
jecting, and being open before, affords a long 
retreat under it, without fear that this can ever 
de removed by the ſtrength or operations of 
man. The AſhkoFo are gregarious, and fre- 
quently ſeveral dozens of them fit upon the - 


great 
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great ſtones at the mouth of caves, and warm 
themſelves in the ſun, or even come out and en- 
joy the freſhneſs of the ſummer evening. They 
do not ſtand upright upon their feet, but ſeem 
to ſteal along as in fear, their belly being nearly 
cloſe to the ground, advancing a few ſteps at a 
time, and then pauſing, They have ſomething 
very mild, feeble like, and timid in their de- 
portment; are gentle and eaſily tamed, though 
when roughly handled at the firſt, they bite 
very ſeverely. 

This animal is found plentifully on- Mount 
Libanus. I have ſeen him alſo among the rocks 
at the Pharan Promontorium, or Cape Maho- 
met, which divides the Elanitic from the Heroo- 
politic Gulf, or Gulf of Suez. In all places 
they ſeem to be the fame, if there is any differ- 
ence it is in favour of the fize and fatneſs, which 


thoſe in the Mountain of the Sun ſeem to enjoy 


above the others. What is his food I cannot 
determine with any degree of certainty. When 
in my poſſeſſion, he ate bread and milk, and 
ſcemed rather to be a moderate than voracious 
feeder. I fuppoſe he lives upon grain, fruit, 


and roots. He ſeemed too timid and backward 


in his own nature to feed upon living food, or 

catch it by hunting. 
The total length of this animal as he fits, from 
the point of his noſe to his anus, is 17 inches 
| and 
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and a quarter. The length of his ſnout, from 
the extremity of the noſe to the occiput, is 3 
inches and zths. His upper jaw is longer than 
his under; his nofe firetches half an inch be- 
yond his chin. The aperture of the mouth, 
when he keeps it cloſe in profile, is a little more 
than an inch. The circumference of his ſnout 
around both his jaws is 3 inches and ®ths; and 
round his head, juſt above his ears, 8 inches and 
*ths; the circumference of his neck is 8 inches and 
ahalf, and its length one inch and ahalf. He ſeems 
more willing to turn his body altogether, than 
neck alone. The circumference of his body 


three quarters, and that of his body where 
his fore leg and toe is 3 inches and a half. The 
lngrh of his hind thigh is 3 inches and <th, 
and the length of his hind leg to the toe taken 
together, is 2 feet 2 inches. The length of the 
fore foot is 1 inch and #ths ; the length of the 
middle toe 6 lines, and its breadth 6 lines alſo. 


The diſtance between the point of the noſe and 


the firft corner of the eye is one inch and ths ; 
and the length of his eye, from one angle to 
the other, 4 lines. The difference from the 
fore angle of his eye to the root of his ear is 1 
- Inch 7 lines, and the opening of his eye 2 lines 
and a half. His upper lip is covered with a 
pencil of ſtrong hairs for muſtachoes, the length 


OL | 


meaſured behind his fore legs, is 9 inches and 


of which are 3 inches and {th and thoſe of his 
eyebrows 2 inches and ths. 

He has no tail, and gives at firſt fight the idea 
colour is a grey mixed with a reddiſh brown, 
perfectly like the wild or warren rabbit His 
belly is white, from the point of the lower jaw, 
to where his tail would begin, if that he had 
one. All over his body he has ſcattered hairs, 
frong and poliſhed like his muſtachoes, theſe are 
makes no noiſe that ever I heard, but certainh 
cpal reaſon of my keeping lim *ive; thais 
great afſiquity. The arrival of any ring ere. 
ture, even of a bird, makes him feek for a hidi 
place, and I ſhut him up in a cage with a ſmall 
chicken, after omitting feeding him a whole 
day; the next morning the chicken was unhurt, 
tho' the Alkkoko came to me with gn. 
made a ſecond experiment, by incloling- rol 
ſmaller birds with him, for the ſpace of ſeveral 
weeks; neither were theſe hurt, though both 
of them fed, without impediment, of the meat 
that was thrown into his cage, and the fmalleſt 
of theſe a kind of tit-mouſe, ſeemed to be ad- 
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vancing in a fort of familiarity with him, tho” 
never ſaw it venture to perch upon him, yet 
it would cat frequently, and at the ſame time, 
of the food upon which the Aſhkoko was feed- 

ing; and in this conſiſted chiefly the familiarity 
] peak of, for the Aſhkoko himſelf never ſhew- 
ed any alteration of behaviour upon the pre- 
fence of the bird, but treated it with a kind of 
abſolute indiflerence. The cage, indeed, was 
large, and the birds having a perch to fit upon 
in the upper part a it, they did not annoy 
one another. 

In Amhara this animal is called Aſhkoko, 
which I apprehend is derived from the ſingula- 
rity of thoſe long herinacious hairs, which, 
hike ſmall thorns, grow about his back, and 
which in Amhara are called Aſhok. In Arabia 
and Syria be is called Iſrael's Sheep, or Gan- 
nim Iſrael, for what reaſon I know not, unleſs 
it is chiefly from his frequenting the rocks of 
Horeb and Sinai, where the children of Ifracl 
made their forty years peregrination ; perhaps 
this name obtains only among the Arabians. I 
Arrchend he is known by that of Szphan in 
the Hebrew, and is the an'mal erroncoufly 
culled by our tranſlators Cuniculus, the rabbit 
or coney. 

Many are che reaſons againſt admitting this 
animal, mentioned by ſcripture, to be ug rab- 

bit. 
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bit. We know that this laſt was an animal pe- 
culiar to Spain, and therefore could not be fup- 
poſed to be either in Judea or Arabia. They 
are gregarious indeed, and fo far reſemble each 
other, as alſo in point of ſize, but in place of 
ſeeking houſes in the rocks, we know the cuni- 
culus* defire is conſtantly ſand. They have 
claws, indeed, or nails, with which they dig 
holes or burrows, but there is nothing remarka- 
ble in them, or their frequenting rocks, ſo as 
to be deſcribed by that circumſtance; neither 
is there any thing in the character of the rabbit 
that denotes excellent wiſdom, or that they 
ſupply the want of firength by any remarkable 
ſagacity. The faphan then is not the rabbit, 
which laſt, unleſs it was brought to him by his 
ſhips from Europe, Solomon never faw. It 
was not the rabbit's particular character to 
haunt the rocks. He was by no means diſtin- 
guiſhed for feebleneſs, or being any way un- 
provided with means of digging for himſelf 
holes. On the contrary, he was armed with 
claws, and it was his character to dig ſuch, not 
in the rocks, but in the ſands. Nor was he any 
way diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom, more than the 
hare, the hedge-hog, or any of his neighbours. 
Let us now apply theſe characters to the Aſh- 
koko. He is above all other animals fo much 
attached to the rock, that I never once faw 
Vor. VI. _ him 
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him on the ground, or from among large 
ſtones in the mouth of caves, where is his con- 
ſtant reſidence ; he is gregarious, and lives in 
families. He is in Judea, Paleſtine, and Arabia, 
and conſequently muſt have been familiar to 
Solomon. For David deſcribes him very perti- 
nently, and joins him with other animals per- 
fealy known to all men: The hills are a re- 
fuge fot the wild goats, and the rocks for the 
faphan, or Aſhkoko*.” And Solomon ſays, 
There be four things which are little upon 
the earth, but they are exceedingly wiſe f. 
The faphannim are but a feeble folk, yet make 
_ they their houſes in the rocks}.” Now this, I 
think, very obviouſly fixes the Aſhkoko to be 
the ſaphan, for this weakneſs ſeems to allude 
to his feet, and how inadequate theſe are to dig 
holes in the rock, where yet, however, he 
lodges. Theſe are, as I have already obſerved, 
perfectly round; very pulpy, or fleſhy, fo lia- 
ble to be excoriated or hurt, and of a ſoft fleſhy 
ſubſtance. Notwithſtanding which, they build 
houſes in the very hardeſt rocks, more inacceſ- 
fible than thoſe of the rabbit, and in which 
they abide in greater ſafety; not by exertion of 
ſtrength, for they have it not, but are truly as 


* Pſalm iv. ver. 18. + Prov. chap. xxx. ver. 24. 
| Prov. chap. xxx. ver. 26. 
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Solomon fays, a feeble folk, but by their own 
ſagacity and judgment, and are therefore juſtly 
deſcribed as wiſe. Laſtly, what leaves the thing 
without doubt is, that ſome of the Arabs, par- 
ticularly Damir, ſay, that the ſaphan has no 
tail; that it is leſs than a cat, and lives in houſes, 
that is, not houſes with men, as there are few 
of theſe in the country where the ſaphan is; 
but that he builds houſes, or neſts of ſtraw, as 
Solomon has faid of him, in contradiſtinction 
to the rabbit, and rat, and thoſe other animals 
that burrow in the ground, who cannot be faid 
to build houſes, as is expreſsly faid of him. 
The Chriſtians in Abyflinia do not eat the 
fleſh of this animal, as holding it unclean, nei- 
ther do the Mahometans, who in many ref{- 
pets of this kind in abſtinence from wild meat, 
have the fame ſcruple as chriſtians. The Arabs 
in Arabia Petrea do eat it, and I am informed 
thoſe on Mount Libanus alſo. Thoſe of this 
kind that I faw were very fat, and their fleſh as 
white as that of a chicken. Though I killed 
them frequently with the gun, yet I never hap- 
pened to be alone ſo as to be able to eat them. 
They are quite devoid of all ſmell and rankneſfs, 
which cannot be faid of the rabbit. 
I have no doubt that the El Akbar and the 
El Webro of the Arabs, are both the fame ani- 
mal. The El Akbar only means the largeſt of 
go the 
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the Mus-montanus, under which they have 
claſſed the Jerboa. The Jerd, and EI Webro, 
as alſo the Aſhkoko or Akbar, anſwer to the 
character of having no tall. 


BOOTED LYNX. 


HIS is a very beautiful ſpecies of Lynx, 
and, as far as | know, the ſmalleſt of the 
kind. His body from the tip of the noſe to 
the anus being only 22 inches. His back, neck, 
and forepart of his feet are of a dirty grey. His 
belly is of a dirty white, fpotted with undefined 
marks, or ſtains of red. Below his eyes, and 
on each fide of his noſe, is a reddiſh brown, the 
back of his cars being of the fame colour, but 
rather darker; the infide of his cars is very 
thickly clothed with fine white hair, and at 
tte end is the pencil of hairs diſtinQiv? of this 
genus. On the back of his forefeet, he has a 
black ſtreak or mark, which reaches from his 
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heel two inches up his leg. On his hinder foot 
he has the fame, which reaches four inches 
from the heel, and ends juſt below the firſt joint, 
and from this circumſtance I have given him 
his name. 

His tail is 13 inches long, the lower part of 
it, for 6 inches, is occupied with black rings. 
Between theſe rings his tail is nearly white, the 
_ reſt much the ſame colour as his back. From 
his noſe to his occiput is 4 inches and three 
quarters. From one eye to the other, meaſur- 
ing acroſs his noſe, is one inch and three quar- 
ters. From the baſe of one car to that of the 
other, is 2 inches and ths, The aperture of 
the eye three quarters of an inch, and of a yel- 
low iris. The length of his ear from its baſe 
to the point of the pencil of hairs at the top of 
it, 4 inches and three quarters. From the ſole 
of his forefoot to his ſhoulder, as he ſtands, 13 
inches and three quarters. From the fole of his 
hind foot, to the top of his rump, 15 inches 
and a quarter. 

He has very much the appearance of a com- 
mon cat, both from the length of his tail, and 
the ſhape of his head, which however is broader, 
aud his neck thicker than that of a domeſtic 
animal. He is an inhabitant of Ras el Feel, 
and, ſmall as he is, lives among thoſe tyrants 
of the foreſt, the elephant and rhinoceros. I 
| do 
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do not mean that he has any hunting connec- 
tions with them, as the jackal with the lion, 
I rather think he avails himſelf of what is left 
by the hunters of the carcaſes of thoſe huge 


beaſts. But the chief of all his food is the Gui- 


nea-hen, of which the thickets and buſhes of 
this country are full. For theſe he lurks chief- 
ly at the pools of water when they drink, and 
in this act of violence I ſurpriſed him. He is 
 faid to be exceedingly fierce, and to attack a 
man if any way prefled. At this time he 
mounts eaſily upon the higheſt trees ; at other 
times he is content with hiding himſelf in 
buſhes, but in the ſeaſon of the fly he takes to 
holes and caverns in the ground. I never ſaw 
its young ones, nor did I ever hear any noiſe it 
makes, for the ſhot Killed him outright, but 
did not in the leaſt disfigure him; fo that 
the reader may depend upon this repreſentation 
of him as I have given it, with all poſſible truth 
and preciſion. 
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Or BIRDS. 


t of other animals beyond proportion. 
The high and low countries are equally ſtored 
with them, the firſt kind are the carnivorous 
birds. Many ſpecies of the eagle and hawk, 
many more ſtill af the vulture kind, as it were 
overſtock all parts of this country. That ſpecies 
of glede called Haddaya, fo frequent in Egypt, 
comes very punctually into Ethiopia, at the return 


of the ſun, after the tropical rains. The quan- 


tity of ſheli-fiſh which then covers the edges of 
the deſert, and leaves the falt ſprings where 
they have been nouriſhed, ſurpriſed by the 
heat, aud deſerted by the moiſture, are the 
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firſt food theſe birds find in their way. They then 
are ſupplied in the neighbouring Kolla, by the 
carcaſes of thoſe large beaſts, the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, and piralla, the whole tribe of the 
deer kind, and the wild aſſes that are flain by 
the hunters, part of which only are uſed in 
food. | 

The vaſt quantity of field-rats and mice that 
appear after harveſt, and ſwarm in the cracks, 
or fiſſures in the ground, are their next ſupply. 
But above all, the great ſlaughter made of cattle 
upon the march of the army, the beaſts of bur- 
den which die under carriage and ill treatment, 
the number of men that periſh by diſeaſe and 
by the ſword, whoſe carcaſes are never buried 
by this barbarous and unclean people, compoſe 
ſuch a quantity, and variety of carrion, that it 
brings together at one time a multitude of birds 
of prey, it would ſeem there was not ſuch a 
number on the whole earth. Theſe follow the 


camp, and abide by it; indeed, they ſeem 


another camp round it, for, belides thoſe that 
ventured among the tents, I have ſeen the 
fields covered on every fide as far as the eyes 


could reach, and the branches of the trees 
ready to break under the preſſure of their 


weight. | 
This unclean multitude remain together in 


perfect peace till the rains become conſtant and 


heavy; 
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Nor are other circumſtances wanting equally 


of enemies, ſome of whom ſeek them for food; 


At Dixan we were ſurpriſed to ſee the honey 
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heavy; which deprive them of their food by 
forcing the hunters and armies to retire home. 


obvious, which accounts for the great number 
of birds that live on inſets. The fly, of which 
we have already ſpoken fo often, reigns in great 
ſwarms from May to September on the plains, 
and in all the low country down to the fands 
of Atbara. Theſe are attended by a multitude 


others ſeem to perſecute them from hatred, or 
for ſport, from the multitude they ſcatter upon 
the ground, without further care concerning 
them. Honey is the principal food of all ranks 
of people in Abyſſinia, and conſequently a mul. 
titude of bees are produced every where. Part 
of theſe are kept in large cages, or baſkets, 
hung upon the trees; others attach themfelves 


to the branches, others build neſts in the ſoſt 
wood of the trees, eſpecially the Bohabab, 


whoſe large and fragrant flower furniſhes them 
with a honey which it ſtrongly perfumes. The 
honey generally borrows its colour from the 
flowers and herbs from whence it is gathered. 


red like blood, and nothing can have an appear- 


- ance more diſguſting than this, when mixed 


with melted butter. There are bees which 


build 
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build in the earth, whoſe honey is nearly black, 
as has been obſerved by the jefuit jerome Lobo, 
I willingly place this truth to his credit, the 
only one, I think, I can find in his natural 
hiſtory, a ſmall atonement for the multitude of 
falſchoods this vain and idle romancer has told 
on every occaſion. Nor are the granivorous 
birds fewer in number or worſe provided tor; 
al the trees and ſhrubs in Aby ſunia bear flowers, 
and couſequently ſeeds, berries, or trutit, of iome 
Kind or other; tood for all or ſome particular 
ſpecies of birds. Every tree and buſh carries 
theſe ikewite in all ſtages of ripenels in all ſea- 
fons of the year. 

This is, however, not to be underſtood as 
meaning that any tree produces in the fame 
part, fruit or flowers more than once a-year ; 
but the time of each part's bearing is very parti- 
cularly diſtributed. The weſt fide of every tree 
is the firſt that bloſſoms, there its fruit proceeds 
in all ſtages of ripeneſs till it falls to the ground. 
It is ſucceeded by the ſouth, which undergoes 
the ſame proceſs. From this it croſſes the tree, 
and the north is next in fruit; laſt of all comes 
the eaſt, which produces flowers and fruit 
till the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon. In the 
end of April new leaves puſh off the old ones 
without leaving the tree at any time bare, fo 

that 
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that every trec in Abyſſinia appears to be an 
evergreen. The laſt I faw in flower was the 
coffee-tree at Emfras the 2oth of April 1770: 
from this time till the rains begin, and all the ſea- 
fon of them, the trees get fully into leaf, and the 
harveſt, which is generally in theſe months 
throughout Abyſſinia, ſupplies the deficiency of 
the ſeed upon buſhes and trees. All the leaves 
of the trees in Abyſſinia are very highly varniſh- 
ed, and of a tough leather-like texture, which 
enables them to ſupport the conſtant and violent 
rains under which they are produced. 
This proviſion made for granivorous birds, 
in itſelf ſo ample, is doubled by another extra- 
by a ridge of mountains, a line drawn along 
the top of theſe divides the ſeaſons likewiſe ; fo 
that thoſe birds to whom any one food is neceſ- 
fary become birds of paſſage, and, by a ſhort 
migration, find the fame ſeaſons, and the fame 
food, on the one ſide, which the rains and change 
of weather had deprived them of on the other. 
There 1s no great plenty of water-fowl in 
Abyſlinia, eſpecially of the web-footed kind. I 
never remember to have ſeen one of theſe that 


are not common in moſt parts of Europe. Vaſt 
variety of ſtorks cover the plains in May, when 
the rains become conſtant. The large indige- 

| nous 
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nous birds that reſide conſtantly on the high 
mountains of Samen and Taranta, have moſt of 
them an extraordinary proviſion made againſt 
the wet and the weather ; each feather is a tube, 
from the pores of which iflue a very fine duſt or 
powder, in ſuch abundance as to ſtain the hand 
upon graſping them. This I ſhall preſently men- 
tion in the deſcription of one of theſe birds, the 
golden eagle of Lamalmon. In looking at this 
duſt through a very ſtrong maguitying power, 
I thought I diſcerned it to be in form of a num- 
ber of fine feathers. | 
Though all the deep and graſſy bogs have 
ſnipes in them, I never once faw a woodcock : 
ſwallows there are of many kinds, unknown in 
Europe; thoſe that are common in Europe ap- 


pear in paſſage at the very ſeaſon when they 


take their flight from thence. We ſaw the great- 


eſt part of them in the iſland of Mafuah where 
they lighted and tarried two days, and then 


proceeded with moon light nights to the fouth- 
weſt. But I once faw in the country of the Ba- 
harnagaſh, in the province of Tigre, the blue 
focked-tailed fwallow, which builds in the win- 


dows in England, making his neſt out of ſeaſon, 


when he ſhould have been upon his migration; 
this I have already taken notice of in my jour. 
ney from Maſuah to Gondar.. 
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There are few owls in Abyſſinia; but thoſe 
are of an immenſe ſize and beauty. The crow is 
marked white and black nearly in equal portions. 
There is one kind of raven; he, too, of a large 
ſize, his feathers black intermixed with brown; 
his beak tipt with white, and a figure like a cup 
or chalice of white feathers on his occiput, or 
hinder part of his head. I never faw either 
ſparrow, magpie, or bat in Abyſlinia. Pigeons 
are there in great numbers, and of many va- 
rieties ; ſome of them very excellent for eating. 
I ſhall hereafter deſcribe one of them whoſe 
name is Waalia. All the pigeons but one ſort 
are birds of paſlage, that one lives in the caves 
of houſes or holes in the walls, and this is not 


eaten, but accounted unclean. for a very whim- 


ſical reaſon ; they fay it has claws like a falcon, 
and is a mixture from that bird. The fame fort 
of imagination is that of the Turks, who ſay, 
that the turkey, from the tuft of black hair 
that is upon his breaſt, partakes of the nature of 
the hog. This pigeon's feet are indeed large, 
but very different in formation from that of the 
falcon. 
There are no geeſe in Abyſſinia, wild or tame, 
excepting what is called the Golden Gooſe, 
Gooſe of the Nile, or Goole of the Cape, com- 
mon in all the ſouth of Africa: theſe build their 
58 neſts 
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neſts upon trees, and when not in water, gene- 
rally fit upon them. 

I have already ſpoken of fiſhes, and have en- 
tered very ſparingly into their hiſtory. Theſe, 
and other marine productions of the Arabian 
Gulf, or even the ſmall ſhare that I have painted 
lumes to exhibit and deſcribe, and would coſt, 
in the engraving, a much larger ſum than I 
have any proſpect of ever being able to af- 
ford. b 
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NISSER, oz GOLDEN FAGLE. 


bird the Golden Eagle, by way of diſtinc- 
tion, as its Ethiopic name, Niſſer, is only a 
Engliſh name, Eagle. He is called by the vul- 
gar Abou Duch'n, or Father Long Beard, which 
hair he has below his beak. 

I fuppoſe him to be not only the largeſt of the 
eagle kind, but furely one of the largeſt birds 
that flies. From wing to wing he was 8 feet 4 
Inches. From the tip of his tail to the point of 


| his beak when dead, 4 feet 7 inches. He weigh- 


ed 22 pounds, was very full of fleſh. He ſeemed 
remarkably ſhort in the legs, being only four 
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inches from the joining of the foot to where 
the leg joins the thigh, and from the joint of the 
thigh to the joining of his body 6 inches. The 
thickneſs of his-thigh was little leſs than 4 inches: 
it was extremely muſcular, and covered with 
feſh. His middle claw was about 2 inches and 
a half long, not very ſharp at the point, but 
extremely ſtrong. From the root of the bill, to 
the point, was 3 inches and a quarter, and one 
Inch and three quarters in breadth at the root. 
A forked bruſh of ſtrong hair, divided at the 
point into two, proceeded from the cavity of 
his lower jaw at the beginning of his throat. 
He had the ſmalleſt eye | ever remember to have 
ſieen in a large bird, the aperture being ſcarcely 
Half an inch. The crown of his head was bare 
or bald, ſo was the front where the bill and 
ſcull joined. 

This noble bird was not an object of any 
chace or purſuit, nor ſtood in need of any ftra- 
tagem to bring him within our reach. Upon 
the higheſt top of the mountain Lamalmon, 
while my ſervants were refreſhing themſelves 
from that toilſome rugged aſcent, and enjoying 
the pleaſure of a molt delightful climate, eating 
their dinner in the outer air with ſeveral large 


diſhes of boiled goats fleſh before them, this 
enemy, as he turned out to be to them, appear- 
ed ſuddenly ; he did not ſtoop rapidly from a 

height, 
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height, but came flying ſlowly along the ground, 
and fat down cldſe to the meat within the ring 
the men had made round it. A great ſhout, or 
rather cry of diſtreſs, called me to the place. I 
faw the eagle ſtand for a minute as if to recollect 
himſelf, while the ſervants ran for their lances 
and ſhields. I walked up as nearly to him as I 
had time to do. His attention was fully fixed 
upon the fleſh. I faw him put his foot into the 
pan where was a large piece in water prepared 
for boiling, but finding the ſmart which he had 
not expected, he withdrew 1t, and forſook the 
piece which he held. 

There were two large pieces, a leg and a 
ſhoulder, lying upon a wooden platter, into 
theſe he thruſt both his claws, and carried them 
of, but I thought he looked wiſtfully at the 
large piece which remained in the warm water. 
Away he went flowly along the ground as he 
had come. The face of the cliff over which cri- 
minals are thrown took him from our ſight. 
The Mahometans that drove the aſſes, who had, 
as we have already obſerved in the courſe of the 
journey, ſuffered from the hyzna, were much 
alarmed, and aflured me of his. return. My 
tervants, on the other hand, very unwillingly 
expected him, and thought hc had already more 
than his ſhare. 5 

Vol. VI. 1 Oo As 
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As I had myſcif a deſire of more intimate 
2cquaintznce with him, I loaded a rifle-gun 
with ball, and fit down cloſe to the platter by 
the meat. It was not many minutes before he 
came, and a prodigious ſhout was raiſed by my 
attendants, He is coming, he is coming, enouglr 
to have diſcouraged a leſs courageous animal. 
Whether he was not quite fo hungry as at the 
_ firſt viſit, or ſuſpected ſomething from my ap- 
pearance, I know not, but he made a fmall 
turn, and fat down about ten yards from me, 
the pan with the meat being between me and 
him. As the ſield was clear before me, and 1 
did not know but his next move might bring 
kim oppoſite to ſome of my people, and ſo that 
he might actually get the reit of the meat and 
make off, I ſhot him with the ball through the 
middle of his body about two inches below 
the wing, fo that he lay down upon the graſs 
without a ſingle flutter. Upon laying hold of 
his monſtrous carcate, | was not a little fur- 
priſed at feeing my hands covered and tinged 
with yellow powder or duſt. Upon turning him 
upon his belly and examiuing the feathers of his 
back, they produced a brown duſt, the colour 
of the feathers there. This duſt was not in 
mall quantities, for, upon ſtriking his breaſt, 
the yellow powder flew in fully greater quantity 
than from a hair-dreiler's powder puff. The 

_ feathers 
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feathers of the belly and breaſt, which were of 
a gold colour, Yid not appear to have any thing 
extraordinary in their formation, but the large 
feathers in the ſhoulder and wings ſeemed appa- 
rently to be fine tubes, which upon preſſure ſcat- 
tered this duſt upon the finer part of the feather, 
but this was brown, the colour of the feathers 
of the back. Upon the fide of the wing, the 
ribs, or hard part of the feather, ſeemed to be 
bare as if worn, or, I rather think, were re- 
newing themſelves, having before failed in their 

function. 
What is the reaſon of this extraordinary pro- 
viſion of nature is not in my power to deter- 
mine. As it is an unuſual one, it is probably 
meant for a defence againſt the climate in favour 
of thoſe birds which live in thoſe almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible heights of a country, doomed, even in its 
lower parts, to ſeveral months of exceſſive rain. 
The pigeons we faw upon Lamalmon, had not 
this duſt in their feathers, nor had the quails ; 
from which I gueſs theſe to be ſtrangers, or 
birds of paſſage, that had no need of this pro- 
viſion, created for the wants of the indigenous, 
fuch as this eagle is, for he is unknown in the 
low country. The ſame day I ſhot a heron, in 
nothing different from ours, only that he was 
02 ſmaller, 
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ſmaller, who had upon his breaſt and back a 
blue powder, in full as great quantity as that of 
the eagle. 


BLACK EAGLE. 


beautiful bird was the firſt ſubject 
that ſuffered the loſs of liberty, after the 
King and whole army had vindicated theirs, 
had paſſed the Nile in circumſtances ſcarcely 
within the bounds of credibility, had efcaped 
all the decp-laid ſchemes of Faſil, and by a 
train of accidents almoſt miraculous, paſſed 
triumphantly on before him after the battle 
of Limjour, having joined Kefla Yaſous, ad- 
vanced and encamped at Dingleber the 28th 
of May 1770. 

This bird, who from the aw his kind 
was appoſitely enough thought to be a type of 
the king, fell by a fate, in "which he ſtill more 
reſembled him, overpowered by the ſtrength 
and numbeh of a ſpecics of birds in character in- 
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finitely below him. It has been repeatedly ob- 


ſerved in the courſe of my narrative, that an in- 
conceivable number of birds and beaſts of prey, 
eſpecially the former, follow an Abyſſinlan army 
pace by pace, from the firſt day of its march 
till its return, increaſing always in prodigious 

proportion the more it advances into the coun- 
try. An army there leaves nothing living be- 
hind, not the veſtige of habitation, but the 
fire and the ſword reduces every thing to a 


wilderneſs and ſolitude. 


The beaſts and birds unmoleſted have the 
country to themſelves, and increafe beyond all 
poſſible conception. The flovenly manner of 
this ſavage people, who after a battle neither 
bury friends nor enemies, the quantity of beaſts 
of burden that dic perpetually under the load 
of baggage, and variety of miſmanagement, - 
the quantity of offal and half eaten carcaſes of 
cows, goats, and ſheep, which they conſume 
in their march for their fuſtenance, all furniſh 
a ſtock of carrion ſufficient to occakon con- 
tagious diſtempers, were there not ſuch a 
prodigious number of voracious attendants, 
who conſume them almoſt before putrefaction. 


In their voracious ſtomachs lies the grave of 


the braveit ſoldier, unleſs very high birth or 
office, or very extraordinary aſſection in their 


attendants, procure them a more decent, though 


More 
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more uncommon fate, a ſepulchre in a neigh- 
bouring church- yard. There is no giving the 
reader any idea of their number, unleſs by com- 
paring them to the ſand of the fea. While the 
army is in motion they are a black canopy, 
which extend over it for leagues. When cn- 
camped, the ground is diſcoloured with them 
beyond the fight of the eye, all the trees are 


loaded with them. I need not fay that theſe are 


ail carrion birds, ſuch as the vuliure, kite, and 
raven, that is a ſpecies to which nature has re- 
fuſed both the inclination and the power of 
feeding upon living ſubjects. 


By what accident this ſmall eagle, who was 


not a carrian bird, came among theſe cowardly 
and unclean feeders, is more than I can ſay; 
but it met the fate very common to thoſe wha 
aſſort with bad company, and thoſe of ſenti- 
ments and manners inferior to their own. One 
of theſe, a kite, vulture, or raven, I know not 
which, ſtruck the poor eagle down to the 
ground juſt before the door of the king's tent, 
and hurt him fo violently, that he had ſcarcely 


ſtrength to flutter under the canopy where the 


king was fitting ; pages and oflicers of the bed- 
chamber ſoon ſeized him. It was not long be. 
fore they made the application that the king was 
io be dethroned by a ſubject, and Faſil was in 
every body's mouth. The omen was of the 

kind 
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Lind too unpleaſint to be dwelt upon; the ſen- 
ſible people of the attendants hurried it away, 
and it of courſe came to me with all the circum- 
ſtances of the accident, the moral of that tale, and 
twenty prophecies thit were current to confirm 
it. I confels my own weaknets; at firſt it 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon me. In the mo- 
ment the paſſage of Shakeſpeare came into my 
mind. 


* On Tueſday laſt, 
< A falcon tow'ring in his pride of place, 
<< Was by a mouſing owl hawk'd at and kill'd.” 


And this recollection occupied my mind fo for- 
cCibly, that I ſtood for a moment ſpeechlefs, and 
a3 it were rivetted to the ground. This behavi- 
our, unuſual in me, who ufed always to hugh 
at their preſages, and prophecies, was obſerved 
dy the page that brought me the bird, and was 
reported to the King; and though he did not 
ſpeak of it that time, yet ſome days after, when 
I was taking my leave of him, on his retreat 
from Gondar to Tigre, he mentioned it to me, 
ſaid we were miſtaken, for the omen referred to 
Powuſſen, of Begemder, and not to Waragna 
After ſketching his genteel and noble manner 
while alive, our unfortunate priſoner found his 
death by the needle, was put out of fight, aud 
| carrĩed 
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carried to Gondar, where the drawing was 
finiſhed. He was altogether of a dark brown 
or cheſnut, leading to black. The whole length, 
from the extremity of the tail to the noſe, was 
two feet four inches. The breadth, from wing 
to wing, four feet fix inches. He was very lean, 
and weighed ſomething lefs than five pounds. 
The fourth feather of his wing after the three 
Lrgeſt, was white. The feathers of the lower 
ſide of his tail were of a bluiſh brown, checker- 
ed with white, and thoſe of the upper fide of 
the tail were black, and white alternately. His 
thighs were thick-covered with feathers, and ſo 
were his legs, down to the joining of the foot. 
His feet were yellow, with ſtrong black claws. 
The inſide of his wings was white, with a mix- 
ture of brown. His leg, from the joining of 
the foot, was three inches. His beak, from the 
point to where the feathers reached, was two 
inches and a quarter. The length of his creſt 
from the head to the longeſt feather, five inches. 

The eye was black, with a caſt of fire colour in 
it, the iris yellow, and the whole eye exceed- 
ingly beautiful. He ſeemed wonderfully tame, 
or rather ſluggiſh, but whether that was from 
his nature or misfortune I cannct be a judge, 
never having ſeen another. 
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RACHAMAH. 


* 
2. 2 


rr 
ſouth of Syria and in Barbary, but is no 
where ſo frequent as in Egypt and about Cairo. 
It is called, by the Europeans, Poule de Faraone, 
the hen or bird of Pharaoh. It is a vulture of 
the leſſer kind, not being much larger than our 
rook or crow, though, by the length of its 
wings, and the erect manner in which it carries 
its head, it appears conſiderably larger. In 
Egypt and all over Barbary it is called Racha- 
mah, and yet it has been very much doubted 
what bird this was, as well as what was the ori- 
gin of that name. Some of the Arabs will have 


it derived from Archam, which ſignifies varic- 
gated, or of different colours. It has been an- 
ſwered, that this is not the derivation, as arch- 

am 
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am in Arabic ſignifies variegated, or of more 
colours than two or three blended together, 
whereas this is in its feathers only black and 
white, ſeparate from one another, and can- 
not be called variegated. But | muſt here 
ſerve, that this is by no means 2 proper inter- 
pretation of the Arabic word. Among many 
examples I could give, I ſhall adduce but one. 
There is a particular kind of ſheep in Arabia Fe- 
lix, whoſe head and part ot the neck are black, 
and the reſt of the beaſt white ; it is chiefly found 
between Mocha and the Straits of Babelmandeb. 
"This in Arabic 1s called Rachama, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe it is marked black and white, 
which are preciſely the two colours which dit- 
tinguith the bird before us. 

But I fill am induced to believe the origin of 
this bird's name has an older and more claſſical 
derivation than that which we have juſt ſpoken 
of. We know from Horus Apollo, in his book 
upon Hieroglyphics, that the Rachma, or ſhe- 
vulture, was ſacred to Iſis, and that its feathers 
adorned the ſtatue of that goddeſs. He fays it 
was the emblem of parental affection, and that 
the Fgyptians, about to write an affedionate 
mother, painted a ſhe-vulture. He fays further, 
that this female vulture, having hatched its 
yoing ones, continues with them one hundred 
and twenty days, providing * with all necet- 
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farics; and, when the ſtock of food fails them, 
ſhe tears off the fleſhy part of her thigh, and 
feeds them with that and the blood which flows 
from the wound. Rachama, then, is good He- 
brew, it is from Rechem, female love, or attach- 
ment, from an origin which it cannot have in 
men. In this ſenſe we ſee it uſed with great pro- 
priety in the firſt book of Kings“, in Ifaiah +, 
and in Lamentations I, and it ſeems particularly 
to mean what the Egyptians made it a hierogly- 
phic of in very ancient ages, and before the time 
of Moſes, materual affection towards their pro- 
geny. No mention is here made of the male 
Rachama, nor was he celebrated for any parti- 
cular quality. | 

From this ſilence, or negative perſonage in 
him, aroſe a fable that there was no male in this 
ſpecies. Horus ApolloF, after naming this bird 
always in the feminine gender, tells us roundly, 
that there is no male of the kind, but that the 
ſemale conccives from the fouth wind. Plu- 
tarch , Ammianus J, and all the Greeks, ſay 
the fame thing; and Tzetzes , after having re- 
peated the fame ſtory at large, tells us that he 


+ Chap. xlix. ver. 25. + Chap. iv. ver. 10. 
$ Hicroglyph. lib. i. cap. 11. Plur. Inqueſt. Rom. quett. 93. 
7 Li xrũ. + Chil. 12. hift. 439. 
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took it all from the Egyptians, fo there feems 
to be little doubt either of the origin or meaning 
of the name. | 
The fathers in the firſt ages, after the death of 
Chriſt, ſeem to have been wondertully preſſed 
in point of argument before they could have re- 
courle to a fable like this to vindicate the poſſibi- 
lity of the Virgin Mary's conception without 
human means. Tertullian “, Orgines +, Bazil f, 
and Ambroſius ||, are all wild enough to found 
upon this ridiculous argument, and little was 
wanting for ſome of theſe learned ones to land 
this fable upon Moſes, who probably knew it as 
a vulgar error before his time, but was very far 
from paying any regard to it; on the contrary, 
it is with the utmoſt. propriety and precilion, 
that, ſpcaking to the people, he calls it Racha- 
ma in the feminine, becauſe he was then giving 
them a lift of birds forbidden to be ate S, among 
which he ſelected the female vulture, as that 
was beſt known, and the great object of idolatry 
and ſuperitition; and the male, and all the letter 
abominations of that ſpecĩes, he included together 
in the word that followed bis kind; thougli the 
Unglich tranſlator, by calling the female vulture 


* Tn Valentin. cap. 10. + Lib. i. Contra Cc!ſam. 
+ In hexaem homil. 8. || In hexacm, pave 27. 
$ Deur. chap. xiv. ver. 13. | 
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him, has introduced an impropriety that there 
was not the leaſt foundation for. That Moſes 
was not the author of or believer in this Egyp- 
tian fable, is plain from a verſe in Exodus, 
where, at another time, he ſpeaks of this bird 
as a male, and calls him Racham, and not Ra- 
chama. | 

It will not be improper that I here take notice, 
that the Engliſh tranſlator, by his ignorance of 
language, has loſt all the beauty and even the 
ſenſe of the Hebrew original. He makes God 
fay, Ye have ſeen what I did unto the Egypti- 
ans, and how I bore you on eagles wings, and 

brought you unto myſelf *”. Now, if the ex- 
preſſion had been really Eagle, the word would 
have been Niſr, and would have ſignified no- 
thing ; but, in place of eagle, God ſays Vulture, 
the emblem of maternal affection and maternal 
tenderneſs towards his children, which has a 
particular connection with, brought you 
unto myſelf ;”” ſo that the paſſage will run thus, 
Say to the children of Iſracl, See how I have 
puniſhed the Egyptians, while I bore you up on 
the wings of the Rachama, that 1s, of parental 
tenderneſs and aftection, and brought you home 
to myſelf. It is our part to be thankful that 
the truths of IIoly Scripture are preſerved 


* Exod. chap. xix. ver. 4. 
to 
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to us entire, but ſtill it is a rational regret 
that great part of the beauty of the original is 
loſt. 
Notwithitanding all that has been faid, this 
bird has been miſtaken nearly by all the inter- 
preters Hebrews, Syrians, and Samaritans; the 
Greeks, from imaginations of their own, have 
thought it to be the pelican, the ſtork, the ſwan, 
and the merops. Bochart, after a variety of 
gueſſes, acknowledged his own ignorance, and 
_ excuſes it by laying equal blame upon others. 
Hitherto, fays he, we have not becn able to 
condeſcend upon what bird this was, becauſe 
| thoſe that have wrote concerning it were as ig- 
norant in the natural hiſtory of things as they 
were ſkilful in the interpretation of words. 
The point of the beak of this bird is black. 
very ſharp and ſtrong for about three quarters of 
an inch, it is then covered by a yellow, fleſhy 
membrane, which clothes it as it were both 
above and below, as likewiſe the forepart of the 
head and throat, and ends in a ſharp point be- 
fore, nearly oppoſite to where the neck joins the 
breaſt ; this membrane is wrinkled, and has a 
few hairs growing thinly ſcattered upon the 
lower part of it. It has large, open noftrits, 
and prodigious large ears, which are not cover- 
ed by any feathers whatever. The body is per- 
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fect white from the middle of the head, where it 
joins the yellow membrane, down to the tail. The 
| hrge feathers of its wing are black; they are fix in 
number. The leſſer feathers are three, of an iron» 
grey, lighter towards the middle, and theſe are 
covered with three others lefler ſtill, but of the 
ſame form, of an iron ruſty colour ; thoſe feathers 
that cover the large wing-feathers are at the top 
for about an inch and a quarter of an iron- grey, 
but the bottom is pure white. The tail is broad 
and thick above, and draws to a point at the 
bottom. It is not compoſed of large feathers, 
and is not half an inch longer than the point of 
its wings. Its thighs are cloathed with a ſoft 
down-like feather, as far as the joint. Its legs 
are of a dirty white, inclining to fleſh colour, 
rough, with ſmall tubercules which are foft and 
fleſhy. It has three toes before and one behind; 

the middle of theſe is conſiderably the longeſt ; 
they are armed with black claws, rather ſtrong 
than pointed, ormuchcrooked. It has novoicethat 
ever I heard, generally goes ſingle, and oftener 
fits and walks upon the ground than upon trees. 
It delights in the moſt putrid and ſtinking kind 
of carrion, has itſelf a very firoug ſmell, and 
putrike 3 very ſpeedily. 

It is a very great breach of order, or police, 
to kill any one of theſe birds near Cairo. But 

as 
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as there are few of its ſpecies in Egypt, and its 
name 1s the ſame all over Africa and Arabia, it 
ſeems to me ſtrange that the Arabian or Hebrew 
writers ſhould have found ſo much difficulty in 
diſcovering what was the bird. It lays but two 
eggs, and builds its neft in the moſt deſert parts 
of the country. More of its hiſtory or manners 
I do not know. The books are full of fanciful 

ſtories concerning it, which the inſtructed reader 
at firſt ſight will know to be but fable. 
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I. would appear that this bird is part of a 
large tribe, the greateſt varicty in which 
lies in his beak and horn. The horn he wears 
ſometimes upon the beak, and ſometimes upon 
the forehead above the root of the beak. Theſe 
are the only parts that appear in collections. I 
gave to the cabinet of the King of France the 
firſt bird of this kind ſeen entire, and I have 
here exhibited the firſt figure and deſcription of 
it that ever was ſcen in natural hiſtory, drawn 
from the life. In the eaſt part of Abyſſinia it is 
called Abba Gumba, in the language of Tigre; 
on the weſtern fide of the Tacazzè it is called 
Erkoom ; the firſt of its names is apparently 
from the groaning noiſe it makes, the ſecond 


has no ſigniſication in any language that I know. 
Ver. VI. P At 
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t 
At Ras el Feel, in my return through Sen- 
naar, I made this drawing from a very entire 


bird, but ſlightly wounded; it was in that coun- 


try called Teir el Naciba, the bird of deſtiny. 
This bird, or the kind of it, is by naturaliſts 
called the Indian crow, or raven; for what rea- 
fon it is thus clafſed is more than I can tell. The 
reader will fee, when I deſcribe his particular 
parts, whether they agree with thoſe of the ra- 
ven or not. There is one characteriſtic of the 
raven which he certainly has, he walks, and 


does not hop or jump in the manner that many 


others of that kind do; but then he, at times, 
runs with very great velocity, and, in running, 


very much reſembles the turkey, or duſtard, 


when his head is turned from you. 

The colour of the eye of this bird is of a dark 
brown, or rather reddiſh caſt ; but darker ſtill 
as it approaches the pupil; he has very large 
eyc-laſhes, both upper and lower, but eſpecially 


his upper. From the point of the beak to the 


extremity of the tail is 3 feet 10 inches; the 
breadth from one point of the wing to the other 
extended, is 6 feet, and the length 22 inches. 
The length of the neck 10 inches, and its thick- 
neſs 3 inches and a half; the length of the beak 
meaſuring the opening near the head ftraight to 


the point, 10 inches; and from the point of 
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zths. The whole length of the horn is 3 inches 
and a half. The length of the horn from the 
foot to the extremity where it joins the beak, is 
4 inches. The thickneſs of the beak in front of 
the opening is one inch and ths. The thick- 
nets of the horn in front is one inch and <ths. 
The horn in height, taken from the upper part 
of the point to the beak, 2 inches. The length 
of the thighs 7 inches, and that of the legs 6 
inches and £ths. The thickneſs in profile 7 
lines, and in front 4 lines and a half. It has 
three toes before and one behind, but they are 
not very ſtrong, nor ſeemingly made to tear up 
carcaſes. The length of the foot to the hinder 
toe is one inch 6 lines, the innermoſt is one inch 
7 lines, the middle 2 inches 2 lines, and the laſt 
outer one 2 inches one line. 

This bird is all of a black, or rather black 
mixed with ſoot- colour; the large feathers of 
the wing are ten in number, milk-white both 
without and within. The tip of his wings 
reaches very nearly to his tail; his beak and head 
meaſured together are 11 inches and a half, and 
his head 3 inches and a quarter. At his neck 
he has thoſe protuberances like the turkey-cock, 
which are light-blue, but turn red upon his be- 
ing chafed, or in the time the hen is laying. 

I have ſeen the Erkoom with eighteen young 
ones; it runs upon the ground much more wil- 

* Ungly 
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lingly than it flies, but when it 1s raiſed, flics 
both ſtrong and far. It has a rank ſmell, and is 
faid to live in Abyflinia upon dead carcafes. | 
never faw it approach any of theſe; and what 
convinces me this is untrue is, that I never faw 
one of them follow the army, where there was 
always a general aſſembly of all the birds of 
prey in Abyfſlinia. 
It was very eaſy to ſee what was its food, by 
its place of rendezvous, which was in the fields 
of teff, upon the tops of which are always a 
number of green beetles, theſe he ſtrips off by 
drawing the ſtalk through his beak, and which 
operation wears his beak fo that it appears to 
be ſerrated, and often as I had occafion to open 
this bird, I never found in him any thing but 
the green ſcarabeus, or beetle. Ile has a putrid 
or ſtinking ſmell, which I ſuppoſe is the reaſon 
he has been imagined to feed upon carrion. 
The Erkoom builds in large, thick trees, al- 
ways, if he can, near churches: has a covered 
neſt like that of a magpie, but four times as 
large as the cagle's. It places its neſt firm upon 
the trunk, without endeavouring to make it 
high from the ground; the entry is always on 
the caſt fide. It would feem that the Indian 
crow of Bontius is of this kind: it is difficult, 
however, of belicf, that his natural food 


is nut 
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megs; for there ſeems nothing in his ſtructure 
or inclination, which is walking on the ground, 
that is neceſſary or convenient for taking ſuch 
. 


ABOU HANNES. 


ancient and true name of this bird 
ſeems to be loſt. The preſent one is fan- 
cifully given from obſervation of a circumſtance 
of its ceconomy ; tranſlated, it ſigniſies, Father 
John, and the reaſon is, that it appears on St. 
John's day, the preciſe time when firſt the freſh 
water of the tropical rains is known in Egypt to 
have mixed with the Nile, and to have made it 
lighter, ſweeter, and more exhaleable in dew, 
that is in the beginning of the ſeaſon of the tro- 
pical rains, when all water-fowl, that are birds 
of paſſage, reſort to Ethiopia in great num- 
bers. 


As 
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As I have obſerved this bird has loſt its name, 


ſo in the hiſtory of Egypt and Ethiopia we have 


loſt a bird, once very remarkable, of which 
now nothing remains but the name, this is the 
Ibis, to which divine honours were paid, whoſe 
bodies were embalmed and preſerved with the 
fame care as thoſe of men. There ſtill remain 
many repoſitories full of them in Egypt, and 
appear every where in collections in the hands 
of the curious. Though the manner that theſe 
birds are prepared, and cauſtic ingredients, with 
which the body is injected, have greatly altered 
the conſiſtency of their parts, and the colour 
of their plumage, yet it is from theſe, viewed 
and compared deliberately, and at leiſure, that 
I am convinced the Abou Hannes is neither 

Several authors, treating of this bird, have 
involved it in more than Egyptian darkneſs. 
They have firſt faid it was a ſtork, then the hæ- 
matopus, or red-legged heron; they then ſay 
its colour is of a fine ſhining black ; its beak 
and legs of a deep red. Some have faid it was 
from it that men learned the way to adminiſter 
clyſters, others, that it conceived at the beak, 
and ev: n laid eggs that way, and that its fleſh 
is fweet and red like that of a falmon. All 
theſe and many more are fables. We know 
trom Plutarch, that in the plumage, it is a black 
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and white like the pelargus. And the mummy 
pits, by furniſhing part of the bird itſelf, con- 
firm us in the opinion. 

The Abou Hannes has a beak ſhaped like that 
of a curlew, two-thirds of which is ſtraight, 
and the remaining third crooked; the upper 
part of a green, horny ſubſtance, and the lower 
black. From the occiput to where it joins the 
beak is four inches and a half. Its leg, from 
the lower joint of the thigh to the foot, is fix 
inches, the bone round and ftrong, according 
to the remark of Cicero, and from the lower 

joint of the thigh, to where it joins the body, 
bs five inches anda half. The height of the body 
as it ſtands, from the ſole of its foot to the mid- 
dle of the back, is nineteen inches. 'The aper- 
ture of the eye is one inch. Its feet and legs are 
black; has three toes before, armed with ſharp, 
Rraight claws : it has a toe alſo behind. Its head 
is brown, and the fame colour reaches down to 
the back, or where the back joins with the 
neck. Its throat is white, ſo are its breaſt, back, 
and thighs. The largeſt feathers of its wings 
are a deep black for thirteen inches from the tail, 
and from the extremity of the tail, fix inches 
up the back is black likewiſe. 

Now the meaſures of the beak, the tibia, the 
thigh-bone, and the ſcull, compared with the 
*» 

the 
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the mummy pits, do agree in every thing as ex- 
actly as can be expected. The length of the 
beak in my drawing ſeems to exceed that of the 
embalmed bird, but I will not be politive; this 
{mall error is not in the deſign, though the 
white feathers are ſcorched in the embalmed 
birds, yet there is no diſſiculty in perceiving the 
colour diſtinctly; there is leſs in diſtinguiſhing 
the black upon the wings and above its rump. 
The meaſure of both ſo exactly agree that they 
can ſcarcely be miſtaken. 
The reafon, we are told, why this bird was 
held in ſuch veneration in Egypt, was the great 
enmity it had to ſerpents, and the uſe of 
freeing the country from them; but for my 
own part, I muſt confeſs, that as I know, for 
certain, there are no quantity of ſerpents in 
Egypt, as the reaſon of things is that they ſhould 
be few, fo I can never make myſelf believe they 
ever were in ſuch abundance, as to need any 
particular agent to diſtinguiſh itſelf by deſtroy- 
ing them. Egypt Proper, that is the cultivated 
and inhabited part of it, is overflowed for five 
months every year by the Nile, and it is impoſ- 
ſible vipers can abound where there is fuch long 
and regular refrigerations. The viper caſts his 
ſkin in May, and is immediately after in his re- 
newed youth and fulneſs of vigour. All this 
time he would be doomed in Egypt to live un- 
der 
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der water, or hid in ſome hole, and this is the 
time when the Ibis is in Egypt, fo that the end 
of his coming would be fruſtrated by the abſence 
of his enemy. The vipers have their abode in 
the ſandy delert of Libya, where even dew does 
not fall, where the ſand is continually in mo- 
tion, parched with hot wiads, and glowing 
with the ſcorching rays of the fun. There the 
Ibis could not live; the country is not inhabited 
by man, and conſcquently vipers there would 
be no nuiſance. Nay, we know thefe vipers of 
Libya arean article of commerce in Egypt. The 
Theriac is compoſed of them at Venice and at 
Rome, and they are diſperſed for the uſes of me- 
dicine throughout the different parts ot the 
world. | 

Now, in this light, the Ibis could not live 
among them, nor would he be of beneiit even if 
he could ; but as we have it from a number of 
credible hittorians that the Ibis was plentiful in 
Egypt, that vipers, at leaſt, in ſome part of it, 
were fo frequent as to be a nuifance, and that 
we know as ſurely two other things, that nei- 
ther the vipers are a nuifance, nor is the Ibis in 
Egypt at this day, we muſt look for ſome change 
in the ceconomy of the country which can ac- 
count for this. 5 

We know in a manner not to doubt, that in 

ancient times Egypt was inhabited, and extend- 
3 ed 
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ed to the edges of the Lybian Deſert; nay, in 
ſome places, conſiderably into it; large lakes 
were dug in this country by their firſt kings, and 
theſe, filled in the time of the Nile's inunda- 
tion, continued immenſe reſervoirs, which 
were let out by degrees to water the plantations 
and pleafure-ground that had been created by 
man, in what was formerly a deſert. Nothing 
in fact was wanting but water, and theſe large 
Kkes fupplied this want abundantly, by furnith- 
ing water of the pureſt and moſt perfect kind: 
m the neighbourhood of theſe artificial planta- 
tions, there can be no doubt the viper muſt be a 
nuiſance. Being indigenous in this his domicil, 


it is not probable he would it quit: eaſily, and 
any deficiency of them in number would not 
have failed to be ſupplied from the deferts in 


the neighbourhood. The prodigious pools of 
ſtagnant water would bring the Ibis thither, and 
place him near his enemy, and after man had 
once ditcerned his uſe, gratitude would ſoon 
lead him to reward him. 
But after, when theſe immenſe lakes, and the 
conduits leading to them, were neglected and 


cial inundations, and covered the deſerts of Li- 
bya with verdure; when war and tyranny, aud 
every fort of bad government, made people fly 
from the country, or live precarioufly and inſe- 


cure 


the works rumed which conducted theſe artiſi- 
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cure in it, all this temporary paradiſe vaniſhed : 
the land was overflowed no more ; the ſands of 
the deſert reſumed their ancient ſtation ; there 
were no inhabitants in the country, no pools of 
water for the Ibis, nor was the viper a nuifance, 
The Ibis retired to his native country Ethiopia, 
in the lower part of which, that is, in a hot 
country full of pools of ſtagnant water, he re- 
mains, apd there I found him. 

It is probable in Egypt he had increaſed 
greatly by the quantity of food and good enter- 
tainment he had. Upon theſe failing, he pro- 
bably died and wore out of Egypt ; and in the 
proportion in which he was at firſt created, 
which ſeems to have been a flender one, he re- 
mained in his native Ethiopia, for his emigra- 


tal. This, I apprehend, is the true cauſe why 


the Ibis is now no longer known in Egypt; but 


I am fatisfied to reſtore him to natural hiſtory, 


with at leaſt a probable conjecture, why he is 
now unknown in thoſe very regions where once 
he was worſhipped as a god. His figure appears 
frequently upon the obeliſks among the hiero- 


glyphics, and further confirms my conjecture 


that this is the bird. 
The Count de Buffon has publiſhed the bird, 
which he calls the white“ * 


2 
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half of his head crimſon, with a ftrong beak ol 
a gold colour, liker to that of a toucan, and long, 
purple, weak legs, and a thick neck ; in ſhort, 
having none of the characters of the bird it is 
intended to repreſent. 

The reader may be aſſured there is no ſuch 
| This in Egypt; none ever appeared from the ca- 
tacombs but what were black and white, as hiſ- 
torians have deſcribed *, ſo that this is fo diſ- 
guiĩſed by the drawing and colouring as not to 
be known, or elſe it came from ſome other 


* Vide Plutarch de Ike. 
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MOR N. 


HAVE already ſaid in the introduction 

which immediately precedes the hiſtory of 
birds, that among thoſe that live upon inſects 
there are ſome that attach themicives to flies in 
general, and others that ſeem to live upon becs 
alone : Of this laſt ſort is the bird now before 
us. I never faw him in the low country where 
the fly is, nor indeed auy where but in the 
countries where honey is chiefly produced as 
revenue. ſuch as the country of the Agow, 
Goutto, and in Beleſſen. 
He ſeems to purſue the bees for vengeance or 
diverſion as well as for food, as he leaves a 
quantity of them ſcattered dead upon the ground 
without ſeeking further after them, and this 
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paſtime he unweariedly purſues without inter- 
ruption all the day long; for the Abyſſinians do 
not look ſo near, or conſider things ſo much in 
detail as to imagine all the waſte which he com- 
mits can make any difference in the revenue. 
His name is Maroc, or Moroc, I ſuppoſe from 
Mar, honey, though I never heard he was fur- 
ther concerned in the honey than deſtroying the 
bees. In ſhape and ſize he feems to be a cuckoo, 
but differs from him in other reſpects. He is 
drawn here of his natural ſize, and in all reſ- 
pects ſo minutely attended to, that I ſcarcely 
believe there is a feather amiſling. 
The opening of his mouth is very wide when 
forced open, reaching nearly to under his eyes. 
The inſide of his mouth and throat are yellow, 
his tongue ſharp-pointed. It can be drawn to 
almoſt half its length out of its mouth beyond 
the point of its beak, and is very flexible. Its 
head and neck are brown, without mixture. It 
has a number of exceeding fmall hairs, ſcarcely 
viſible at the root of his beak. His eye-brows 
are black likewiſe. His beak is pointed, and 
very little crooked; the pupil of his eye is black, 
ſurrounded with an iris of a duſky dull red. 
The fore part of his neck is light-yellow, darker 
on each fide than in the middle, where it is 
partly white; the yellow on each fide reaches 
near the ſhoulder, or round part of the wing ; 
| from 
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from this his whole breaſt and belly is of a dirty 
white to under the tail ; from this, too, his fea- 
thers begin to be tipt gently with white, as are 
all thoſe that cover the outſide of his wing; but 
the white here is clear, and the fize increaſes 
with the breadth and length of the feathers. 
The large feathers of his wing are eight in num- 
ber, the ſecond in ſize are fix. The tail confilts 
of twelve feathers; the longeſt three are in the 
middle, they are cloſely placed together, and 
the tail is of an equal breadth from top to bot- 
tom, and the end of the feathers tipt with 
white. Its thighs are covered with feathers of 
the fame colour as the belly, which reach more 
than half way down his leg; his legs and feet 
are black, marked diſtinctly with ſcales. He has 
two toes before and one behind, each of which 
have a ſharp and crooked claw. I never faw 
his neſt; but in flying, and while fitting, he 
perfectly reſembles the cuckoo. I never heard, 
nor could 1 learn from any others, that he had 
any voice or fong. He makes a ſharp, fnap- 
ping noiſe, as often as he catches the bees, 
which is plainly from cloſing his beak. 

Jerome Lobo, whom I have often mentioned, 
deſcribes this bird, and attributes to him a pe- 
culiar inſtinct, or faculty of diſcovering honey ; 
he fays, when this bird has diſcovered any ho- 
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ney he repairs to the high-way, and when he 
ſees 2 traveller, he claps with his wings, ſings, 
and by a variety of actions invites him to fol- 
low him, and flying from tree to tree before 
him, ſtops where the honey is diſcovered to be, 
and there he begins to ſing moſt melodiouſſy. 
The ingenious Dr. Sparman could not omit an 
opportunity of building a ſtory upon ſo fair a 
foundation. He too gives an account of a cuc- 
koo in ſize and ſhape reſembling a ſparrow, and 
then gives a long deſcription of it in Latin, from 
which it ſhould not reſemble 2 fparrow. This 
he calls Cuculus Indicator *. It ſcems it has a 
partition treaty at once both with men and 
foxes, not a very ordinary aſſociation. 
To theſe two partners he makes his meaning 
equally known by the alluring ſound, as he calls 
it, of Tcherr Tcherr, which we may imagine, 
in the Hottentot language of birds, may ſignify 
honey; but it does not ſing, it ſeems, fo melo- 
diouſly as Jerome Lobo's bird. I cannot for my 
own part conceive, in a country where ſo many 
thoufand hives of bees are, that there was any 
uſe for giving to a bird a peculiar inſtinct or fa- 
culty of diſcovering honey, when, at the fame 
time, nature had denied him the power of avail- 
ing himſelf of any advantage from the diſcovery, 


* Sparman's voyz ge, vol. ii. p. 192. 


for 


e 


for man ſeems in this caſe to be made for the ſer- 
vice of the Moroc, which is very different from 
the common ordinary courſe of things ; man 
certainly needs him not, for on every tree and 
on every hillock he may fee plenty of combs at 
his own deliberate difpofal. I cannot then but 
think, with all ſubmiſſion to theſe natural philo- 
ſophers, that the whole of this is an improbable 
fiction, nor did [| ever hear a ſingle perſon in Abyſ- 
ſinia ſgugeſt, that either this, or any other bird, had 
ſuch a property. Sparman fays it was not known 
to any inhabitant of the Cape, no more than 
that of the Moroc was in Abyſſinia; it was a 
ſecret of nature, hid from all but theſe two great 
men, and I moſt willingly leave it among the 
catalogue of their particular diſcoveries. N 

I have only to add, that though Dr. Sparman 
and his learned affociates, that feed upon the 
crumbs from other people's tables, may call this 
bird a cuckoo, ſtill I hope he will not infiſt upon 
correcting my miſtake, as, in the article of the 
fennec, by ignorantly tacking to it ſome idle 
fable of his own, that he may name it Cuculus 
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HS bird is one of thoſe called Rollier in 
French, and Roller in Engliſh, without 
either nation being able to ſay what is its ſignĩſi- 
cation in either language. In the French it is 
the name of a tribe, always as ill delineated as 
it is defcribed, becauſe ſcarce ever ſeen by thoſe 
that either deſcribe, or delineate it ; in Latin it 
is called Merops. Its true name, in its native 
country, is Sheregrig, and by this name it is 
known in Syria, and Arabia, and in the low 
country of Abyſſinia, on the borders of Sennaar, 
Wherever there are meadows, or long graſs, in- 
terſperſed with lofty or ſhady trees. 


There are two different kinds of this bird in 


Syria conſiderably varying in colours, the brown 
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of the back being conſiderably darker in that of 
the Syriac, and the blue much deeper, chiefly 
on its wings; the back of the head likewiſe 
brown, with very little pale-blue throughout 
any part of it, and wanting the two long fea- 
thers in the tail. It is a fly-catcher, or bee-cater, 
of which theſe long feathers are the mark. It is 
ſaid by Dr. Shaw, and writers that have deſcrib- 
ed it, to be of the ſize of a jay, to which indeed 
the Syrian bird approaches, but this before us 
ſeems the leaſt of his kind, and weighs half an 
ounce more than a blackbird. It is conſequently 
true, as Dr. Shaw ſays, that it has a ſmaller 
bill than a jay, becauſe the bird itſelf is ſmaller, 
neither is there any diſproportion in the length 
of its legs. Shaw fays, it is called Shagarag, 
which he imagines, by a tranſmutation of let- 
ters, to be the ſame with Sharakrak of the Tal- 
mudiſts, or Shakarak of the Arabian authors, 
and is derived from ſharak, to ſhriek or ſquall. 
But all this learning is very much miſplaced ; 
for from the brightneſs of the colour, it is de- 
rived from a word which ſignifies to ſhine. Its 
belly ard inſide of its wings are of a moſt beau- 
tiful pale-blue. The ſhoulder, or top of its 
wings, a dark blue. The middle of the wing is 
traverſed by a band of light blue; the extremity 
of the wing, and the largeſt feathers, are of a 
dark blue. The two feathers of its tail, where 
| Q 2 broad, 
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broad, are of a light blue, but the long ſharp 
ſingle ones are of a dark blue, like the tips of 
the wings. Its bill is ſtrong and well made, and 
has a pencil of hairs as whiſkers. Round where 
the beak joins the head, the feathers are white; 
the eye black, and well proportioned, furround- 
ed by a light flame-coloured iris. The back is 
of a very light brown inclining to cream colour, 
and of a caſt of red. The feet are fleſh-coloured 
and ſcaly, has three toes before and one behind, 

each with a ſharp claw. 
— Notwithſtanding what has been fad as to the 
derivation of its name, I never heard i ſcream 
or make any ſort of nciſe. It has nothing of 
the actions of either the magpie or the jay. Bux- 
torf interprets the ſheregrig by merops the bee- 
eater, and in ſo doing he is right, when he ap- 
plies it to this bird, but then he errs in miſtak- 
ing another bird for it, called Sirens, a fly- 
catcher, very common in the Levant, which 
appear in great numbers, making a ſhrill, ſqual- 
ling noiſe in the heat of the day; and of theſe 
I have ſeen, and deſigned many different forts, 
| ſome very beautiful, but they fly in flocks, 
which the ſheregrig does not; he attaches him- 
felf equally to fwarms of bees and flies, which 
he finds in the woods upon the trees, or in holes 
in the ground aniorg the high * Of thele 
there 
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there are great fwarms of different kinds in the 
low part of Abyſlinia. 

The Count de Buſſon has publiſhed two fi- 
gures of this bird, one from a ſpecimen I gave 
him from Abyflinia *, the other from one ſtuffed, 
which he received from Senegal, fo that we 
know the bird poſſeſſes the whole breadth of 
Africa nearly on a parallel. I may be allowed 
to fay, that, when I gave him mine, I did not 
expect he would ſo far have anticipated my 
publication as to have exhibited it as a part of 
the king's cabinet till he had heard my idea of 
it, and what further I could relate of its hiſtory 
more than he had learned from ſeeing the feathers 
of it only. When I faw the draught, it put 
me in mind of the witty poem of Martial: A 
man had ſtole ſome of his verſes, but read them 
ſo ill, that the poet could not underſtand them 
well enough to know they were his own— 


Sed male dum recitas incipit efſe taum. 


The bird is fo ill-defigned that it may paſs for a 
different ſpecies. It is too ſhort in the body ; 
too thick; its neck too ſhort nd t ick; its legs, 
the pupil and iris of the eye, « f a rong colour; 
its tail affetedly ſpread. "Theſe are the conſe- 
quences of drawing from ſtuſted ſubjects. The 
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brown upon the back is too dark, the light-blue 
too pale, too much white upon the fide of its 
head. Theſe are the conſequences of having a 
bad painter; and the reader, by comparing my 
figure with thoſe drawn by Martinet in Buffon, 
may eaſily perceive how very little chance he has 
to form a true idea of any of theſe birds, if the 
difference is as great between his other draw- 
ings and the original, as between my drawing 
and his. De Seve would have given it a juſter 
picture. | | | 
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2 Waalia, frequents the 
low parts of Abyſſinia, where it perches 
upon the higheſt trees, and fits quietly in the 
ſhade during the heat of the day, fo that it is dif- 
ficult to diſcover it, unleſs it has been ſeen to 
alight. They likewiſe fly extremely high, in great 
flocks, and for the moſt part affect a ſpecies of 
the beech-tree, upon the maſt or fruit of which 
they ſeem chiefly to live for food. They are rare- 
ly ſeen in the mountainous part of the country 
unleſs in their paſſage, for in the beginning of 
the rainy ſeaſon, in the Kolla, they emigrate to 
the fouth and 8. W. In this direction they 
are ſeen for days flying together. It is ſup- 
poſed the high country, even in the fair ſeaſon, 
is too cold for them; and their ſeeking another 

habitation 
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habitation towards the Atlantic Ocean, where 
it is warm, and where the rains do not fall ſo 
copioully in that ſeaſon as they do in the Kolla 

probable. | 
They perch for moſt part upon the tops of 
trees, beyond the ſphere of the action of Abyſſi- 
nian powder ; but they fit fo cloſe together that 
I have fometimes ſhot fix or more at the dif- 
charge of a ſingle barrel. The reſt immediately 
plunge down almoſt to touch you, apparently 
ignorant whence fo unaccuſtomed a found comes; 
there, if you are a good markiman, and alert, 
you have another chance, though but a ſhort 
one, for they immediately tower to an immode- 
rate height, and never alight ia fight unleſs they 
are wounded. They are exceedingly fat, and 
by far the beſt of all pigeons; when they fall 
from a height, without life, upon their back, I 
have known the fleſh on each fide of their breaſt- 
bone ſeparated by the concuſſion, and the fat 
upon their rump bruiſed like the pulp of an 
Although this is undoubtedly a pigeon, the 
Abyflinians do not eat it; nay, after it is dead 
they will not touch it, for fear of defiling them- 
ſelves, any more than they would do a dead 
horſe. The waalia is leſs than the common blue 
pigeon, but larger than the turtle-dove. Its 
whole 
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whole back, and ſome of the ſhort feathers of 
its wings, are of a beautiful unvarniſhed green, 
lighter and livelier than an olive. Its head and 
neck are of a deader green, with ſtil lefs luſtre. 
Its beak is of a bluiſh white, with large noſtrils ; 
the eye black, with an iris of dark orange. The 
pinion, or top of its wing, is a beautiful pompa- 
dour. The large feathers of the wing are black ; 
the outer edge of the wing narrowly marked 
with white; the tail a pale, dirty blue; below 
the tail it is ſpotted with brown and white. Its 
thighs are white, with ſmall ſpots of brown; its 
ow Ars rar Its legs and feet are a yel- 
is generally fornd in this bind of bled. I never 
heard it coo, or make any noiſe. I killed this, 
and many others, in our road to Tcherkin. In 
M. de Buffon's collection I ſee a bird reſembling 
this, coming from the weſt of Africa, as I re- 
member; but his birds in general are fo very ill- 
drawn, and his coloured ones ſo ſhamefully 
daubed, that nothing certain can be founded 
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inſet which we have here before us is 


2 proof how fallacious it is to judge by ap- 
pearances. If we confider its ſmall fize, its 
weakneſs, want of variety or beauty, nothing 
in the creation is more contemptible and infigni- 
ficant. Yet paſſing from theſe to his hiſtory, 
and to the account of his powers, we muſt con- 
ſeſs the very great injuſtice we do him from 
want of conſideration. We are obliged, with 
the greateſt furpriſe, to acknowledge, that thoſe 
huge animals, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
| Fon and the tiger, inhabiting the fame woods, 
are ſtill vaſtly his inferiors, and that the appear- 
ance of thiz ſmall inſect, nay, his very found, 
though he is not ſeen, occaſions more trepida- 
tion, movement, and diforder, both in the hu- 
man 
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man and brute creation, than would whole 
herds of theſe monſtrous animals collected toge- 
ther, though their number was in a tenfold pro- 
portion greater than it really is. 

The neceſſity of keeping my narrative clear 
and intelligible as I proceeded, has made me an- 
ticipate the principal particularities relating to 
this inſet. His operations are too materially 
interwoven with the hiſtory of this country, to 
be left apart as an epiſode. The reader will find 
the * deſcription of its manners in that part of 
my hiſtory which treats of the Shepherds, and 
in ſeveral places throughout the narrative he will 
meet with accounts of the conſequences of its 
wonderful influence. Providence, from the be- 
ginning it would ſeem, had fixed its habitation 
to one ſpecies of ſoil, being 2 black fat earth, 
extraordinary fruitful ; and ſmall and inconfide- 
rable as it was, it feems from the firſt to have 
given a law to the ſettlement of the country. It 
prohibited abſolutely thoſe inhabitants of the fat 
earth, called Mazaga, domiciled in caves and 
mountains, from enjoying the help or labour of 
any beaſts of carriage. It deprived them of their 
fleſh and milk for food, and gave riſe to another 
nation, whoſe manners were juſt the reverſe of 


Vol. i. book 2. 


wandering 
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wandering life, and preſerving theſe immenſe 
herds of cattle by conducting them into the 
fands beyond the limits of the black earth, and 
bringing them back again when the danger from 
We cannot read the hiſtory of the plagues 
which God brought upon Pharaoh by the hands 
of Moſes, without ſtopping a moment to conſi- 
der a ſingularity, a very principal one, which at- 
tended this plague of the fly. It was not till 
this time, and by means of this inſect, that God 
faid, he would ſeparate his people from the Egyp- 
tians. And it would ſeem, that then a law was 
given to them, that fixed the limits of their :abita- 
tion. It is well known, 25 I have repeatedly 
id, that the land of Goſhen, or Geſhen, the 
poſſeſſion of the Hraclites, was a land of paſture, 
which was not tilled or ſown, becauſe it was not 
overflowed by the Nile. But the land overflow- 
ed by the Nile was the black earth of the valley 
of Egypt, and it was here that God confine 1 
the flies; for he ſays, it ſhall be a fign of this 
ſeparation of the people, which he had then 
made, that not one fly ſhould be ſeen in the 
fand or paſture ground, the land of Goſhen, 
and this kind of ſoil has ever ſince been the re. 
fuge of all cattle emigrating from the black 
earth to the lower part of Athara. Ifaiah, in- 
deed, fays, that the fly fhall be in all the deſert 

places, 
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places, and conſequently the ſands ; yet this was 
a particular diſpenſation of Providence, to an- 
ſwer a ſpecial end, the deſolation of Egypt, and 
was not a repeal of the general law, but a con- 
firmation of it ; it was an exception, for a par- 
ticular purpoſe, and a limited time. 
I have already faid ſo much of this inſect, that 
it would be tiring my reader's patience to repeat 
any thing concerning him. I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf, by giving a very accurate deſign of 
him, only obſerving, that, for diſtinctneſs fake, 
I have magnified him ſomething above twice the 
natural fize. He has no fiing, though he ſeems 
to me to be rather of the bee kind; but his mo- 
tion is more rapid and ſudden than that of the 
bee, and reſembles that of the gad-fly in Eng- 
land. There is fomething particular in the 
found, or buzzing of this inſet. It is a jarring 
noiſe, together with a humming; which in- 
duces me to believe it proceeds, at leaſt in part, 
from a vibration made with the three hairs at 

his ſnout. 
Ihe Chaldee verſion is content with call- 
ing this animal fimply Zebub, which ſignifies 
the fly in general, as we expreſs it in Engliſh. 
The Arabs call it Zimb in their tranſlation, 
which has the ſame general ſigniſication. The 
Ethiopic tranſlation calls it Tfaltfalya, which is 
| the 
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the true name of this particular fly in Geez, and 


was the fame in Hebrew. 
I be Greeks have called this ſpecies of fly Cy- 
nomya, which ſignifies the dog-fly, in imitation 
of which, thoſe, I ſuppoſe, of the church of 
Alexandria, that, after the coming of Frumen- 
tius, were correcting the Greek copy, and mak- 
Ing it conformable to the Septuagint, have called 
this fly Tfaltſlya Kelb, to anſwer the word Cy- 
nomya, which is dog-fly. But this at firſt ſight 


is a corruption, apparently the language of 


ſtrangers, and is not Ethiopic. It is the ſame as 
if we were to couple the two nominative ſubſtan- 
tives Canis and Mufca, to tranflate Cynomya. 
Canis is indeed a dog, and Muſca is a fly, but 
theſe two words together, as. I have now wrote 
them, could never be brought to ſignify dog- 
fly. It is the ſame in the Ethiopic, where Tlalt- 
ſalya alone ſignifies dog- fly, without the addition 
of any other word whatever. What is the deri- 
vation of this is doubtful, becauſe there are ſeve- 
ral words, both in the Ethiopic and Hebrew, 
that are exceedingly oppolite and probable. Sa- 
lal, in the Hebrew, ſigniſies to buzz, or to hum, 
and, as it were, alludes to the noiſe with which 


this animal tcriities the cattle: and Tſaltſalya 
ſec vis to come from this, by only doubling the 
radicals. t' Tfalalou, in Amharic, ſignifies to 
pierce with violence; from this is derived Tſala- 
| tie, 


| 
| 
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tie, the name of a javelin with a round point, 
made to enter the rings of a coat of mail, which, 
by its ſtructure, is impervious to the round cut- 
ting points of the ordinary lance or javelin. In 
the book of Job * this ſeems to mean a trident, 
or ſiſhing-ſpear, and is vaguely enough tranſlat- 
ed Habergeon in the Engliſh copy. I do not 
know that this infect, however remarkable for 
its activity and numbers, has ever before been 


® Chap. xli. ver. 26. 
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EL ADDA. 


HERE is no genus of quadrupeds that I 
have known in the eaſt ſo very numerous 
as that of the lizard, or of which there are fo 
many varieties. The eaſtern, or Deſert parts of 
Syria, bordering upon Arabia Deſerta, which 
ſtill have moiſture ſufficient, abound with them 
beyond a poſlibility of counting them. I am po- 
ſitive that I can fay, without exaggeration, that 
the number I faw one day in the great court of 
the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec amounted to 
many thouſands; the ground, the walls and 
ſtones of the ruined buildings, were covered 
with them, and the various colours of which 
they conſiſted made a very extraordinary appear- 
ance, glittering under the fun, in which they 
_ hay fleeping, or baſking. It was in vain, in a 

place 
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Flace fo full of wonders as Baalbec, to think of 
ſpending time in deſigning lizards. 1 contented 
myſelf with collecting and preferving thoſe 1 
could catch entire, many of which have pertſh- 
ed by the accidents of the journey, though forme 
of very great beauty have eſcaped, and are in 
my collection in great preſervation. 
As I went eaſtward towards the deſert, the 
number of this animal decreaſed, I fuppole, 
from a ſcarcity of water ; for example, at Pal- 
myra, though there were ruins of ancient build- 
ings, and a great ſolitude, as at Baalbec, the li- 
wards Ware few, all of the colour 1 
axed an of fize. | 
The Arabian naturalifts ned yiyficiens were 
better acquainted with the different ſpecies of 
this animal than any philoſophers have been 
will ever be; they lived among them, and had 
an opportunity of diſcovering their manners and 
if fucceeding the Greeks in theſe ſtudies, they had 
not too frequently left obſervation to deviate in- 
to fable: the field, too, which theſe various 
ſpecies inhabit is a very extenſive one, and com- 
prehends all Aſia and Africa, that is, great por- 
tion of the old world, every part of which is, 
from various cauſes, more inacceflible at this day, 
Vol. VI. + than 
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than after the Arabian conqueſt. It is from the 
Arabian books then that we are to ſtudy with 
attention the deſcriptions given of the animals of 
the country. But very great difficulties occur 


that contain them are ſtill extant, and all the ani- 
mals hkewiſe exiſt as before: but, unfortunately, 
the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Arabic, are 
very ambitious and equivocal, and are in terms 
too looſe and vague+for modern accuracy and 
preciſe deſcription, and eſpecially ſo in that of 
colours; beſides, that unbounded liberty of 
tranſpoſition of letters, and ſyllables of words, 
in which the writers of thoſe languages have in- 
dulged themſelves, from notions of elegance, 
ſeem to require, not only a very ſkilful and at- 
tentive, but alſo a judicious and fobcr-minded 
reader, that does not run away with whimſical 
or firſt conceptions, but weighs the character of 
his author, the common idioms of language 


tion that he had concerning the fubjets upon 
which he wrote, in preference to others that may 
have treated the ſame, but who differ from them 
The ſmall lizard here deſcribed is a native of 
Atbara beyond the rains, in that ſituation where 
we have faid the iſland and city of Meroe for- 


merly were. It ſeemed alſo to be well known 
2 | at | by 


in the courſe of theſe diſquiſitions. The books 


which he uſes, and opportunities of informa- 


1 
1 
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titudes of green paroquets, monkeys, weaſcls, 
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remedy is not now made uſe of in the places 
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by the different black inhabitants that came from 
the weſtward by the great caravan which croſſed 
the defert north of the Niger, and is called the 
Caravan of Sudan, ef which I have often ſpoken, 
as being the only barbarians who ſeem to pay 


the leaſt attention to any articles of natural hiſ- 


tory. Theſe bring to Cairo, and to Mecca, mul- 


mice, Rzards, and ſerpents, for the diverhon and 
curioſity of the men of note in Arabia, or of the 
Beys and the women of the great at Cairo. This 
Hizard is called EI Adda, it burrows in the ſand, 


and performs this operation ſo quickly, that it is 


out of ſight in an inſtant, and appears rather to 
have found a hole, than to have made one, yer 


it comes out often in the heat of the day, and 


baſks itſelf in the fun; and if not very much 
frightened, An or in 
the withered, ragged roots of the abſinthium, 
dried in the ſun to nearly its own colour. 1 

Almoſt the whole of this large tribe of lizards 
is, by the Arabians, defcribed as poiſenous. Ex- 
periment has detected the falſchood of this, in 
very many ſpecies ; the ſame idea has led them 
to attribute to them medicinal virtues in the 


fame proportion, and, I am apt to believe, with 
nearly as little reaſon ; at leaſt, though the books 


preſcribing them are in every body's hands, the 
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where thoſe books were wrote; and this affords 
a ſtrong proof that the medicine was never very 
The EI Adda is one of the few which the 
Arabs in all times have believed to be free of 
poiſonous qualities, and yet to have all the medi- 
cinal virtues that they have fo abundantly laviſh- 
ed upon the more noxious ſpecies. It has been 
reputed to be a cure for that moſt terrible of all 
diſeaſes, the Flephantiaſis; yet this diſtemper is 
not, that I know, in the hotter parts of Africa, 
and certainly this lizard is not an inhabitant of 
the higher or colder parts of Abyſſinia, which 
we may call excluſively the domicil of the ele- 
phantiaſis. It is likewiſe thought to be efficaci- 
ous in cleanſing the kin of the body, or face, 
from cutaneous eruptions, of which the inhabi- 
tants of this part of Africa are much more afraid 
than they are of the plague; it is alſo uſed againſt 
films, and ſuffuſions on the eyes. I never did 
try the effect of any of theſe, but give their hiſ- 
tory ſolely upon the authority of the Arabian 
authors. . | 
I have drawn it here of its natural fize, which 
is 6: inches. Though its legs are very long, it 
does not make uſe of them to ſtand upright, but 
creeps with its belly almoſt clofe to the ground. 
It runs, however, with very great velocity. It 
is very long from us ſhoulder to its noſe, being 
nearly 


1 nn 


nearly two inches. Its body is round, having 
ſcarce any flatneſs in its belly. Its tail too is per- 
fectly round, having no flatneſs in its lower part. 
It is exceedingly ſharp-pointed, and very eaſily 
broke, yet I have ſeen ſeveral, where the part 
broke off has been renewed ſo as ſcarcely to be 
diſcernible. It is the ſame length, 25 inches, be- 
tween the point of the tail and the joint of the 
hinder leg, as was between the noſe and the ſhoul- 
der of the fore-leg. Its forchead from the occi- 
put is flat, its ſhape conical, not pointed, but 

rounded at the end in the ſhape of ſome ſhovels 
or ſpades. The head is darker than the body, 
the occiput darker ſtill; its face is covered with 
fine black lines, which croſs one another at right 
angles like a net. Its eyes are ſmall, defended 
with a number of ſtrong black hairs for eye-laſhes. 
Its upper jaw is longer, and projects conſiderably 
over the under ; both its jaws have a number of 
ſhort, fine, but very feeble teeth, and when 
holding it in my hand, though it ſtruggled vio- 
lently to get looſe, it never attempted to make 
uſe of its teeth; indeed it ſeems to turn its neck 
with great difficulty. Its ears are large, open, 
and nearly round. Its body is a light-yellow, 
bordering on a ſtraw- colour, croſſed with eight 
bands of black, almoſt equally diſtant, except 
the two next the tul. All thefe decreaſe both in 
breadth and length from the middle towards 
each extremity of the animal. The ſcales are 
largeſt 
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largeſt along the back, they are very cloſe, tho” 
the diviſions are ſufficiently apparent. Their fur- 
face is very poliſhed, and ſeems as if varniſhed 
over. Its legs from; the ſhoulder to the middle 
toe are nearly an inch and three quarters long ; 
its fect are compoſed of five toes, the extremity 
of each is armed with a brown claw of no great 
ſtrength, whoſe end is tipt with black. 
I have heard fome of the common people call 
this lizard Dhab : This we are to look upon as 
an inſtance of ignorance in the vulgar, rather 
than the opinion of a naturaliſt well informed ; 
for the Dhab is a freces profilidy well maven to 
be different from this, and is frequently met with 
in the deferts which ſurround Cairo. 
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CERASTES, oz HORNED VIPER. 


RE is no article of natural hiſtory the 
ancients have dwelt on more than that of 

the viper, whether poets, phyſicians, or hiſtori- 
colours, and qualities, yet the knowledge of 
their manners is but little extended. Almoſt 
every author that has treated of them, if he hath 
advanced ſome truths which he has left flender- 
ly eſtabliſhed by proof or experiment, by way 
of compenſation, hath added as many falſchoods 
ſo ſtrongly aſſerted, that they have occahoned 
more doubt than the others have brought of light, 
certainty, and conviction. 
Lucan, in Cato's march through the deſert of 
the Cyrenaicum in ſearch of Juba, gives ſuch a 
catalogue of theſe venomous animals, that we 
cannot 
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cannot wonder, as he infinuates, that great part 
of the Roman army was deſtroyed by them; 
pet I will not ſcruple to aver this is mere fable. I 
have travelled acroſs the Cyrenaicum in all its di- 
rections, and never ſaw but one ſpecies of viper, 
Which was the Ceraſtes, or Horned Viper, now 
before us. Neither did 1 ever fee any of the 
ſnake kind that could be miſtaken for the viper. 
] apprehend the ſnake cannot ſubſiſt without wa- 
ter, as the Ceraſtes, from the places in which he 
is found, ſeems aſſuredly to do. Indeed thoſe that 
Lucan ſpeaks of muſt have been all vipers, be- 
cauſe the mention of every one of their names 
1s followed by the death of a man. 

There are no ferpents of any kind in Upper 
Abyflinia that ever I aw, and no remarkable va- 
rieties even in Low, excepting the large ſnake 
called the Boa, which is often above twenty feet 
in length, and as thick as an ordinary man's 
thigh. He is a beaſt of prey, feeds upon ante- 
Topes, and the deer kind, which having no ca- 
nine teetli, conſequently no poiſon, he fwallows 
whole, after having broken all its bones in pieces, 
and drawn it into a length to be more eaſily 
maſtered. His chief reſidence is by the graſſy 
pools of rivers that are ſtagnant. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, we hear of the Monk Gregory tel- 
ling M. Ludolf, that ſerpents were fo frequent 
in Atyfinta, that every man carried with him 2 
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ſtick bent in a particular manner, for the more 
commodioully killing theſe creatures, and this 
M. Ludolf recommends as a difcovery. And 
Jerome Lobo, among the reſt of his fables, has 
fome on this fubjeft likewiſe. A cold and rainy 
country can never be a habitation for vipers. We 
ſee, on the contrary, that their favourite choice 
are deſerts and burning fand, without verdure, 
and without any moiſture whatever. 

The very learned, though too credulous, Prof- 
per Alpinus, ſays, that many have affured him, 
that near the lakes contiguous to the ſources of 
the Nile there is 2 number of baſiliſcs, about a 
palm in length, and the thickneſs of a middle fin- 
ger ; that they have two large ſcales, which they 
uſe as wings, and creſts and combs upon their 
head, from which they are called Bafilifci or Re- 
guli, that is, crowned, creſted, or kingly ſer- 
pents; and he ſays that no perſon can approach 
theſe lakes without being deſtroyed by theſe 
creſted ſnakes. 

With all ſubmĩſſion to this naturaliſt's relation, 
I ſhould imagine he could not have heard the de- 
ſcription of theſe lakes from many travellers, if 
all thoſe that approached them were killed by the 
baſiliſcs. I ſhall only anfwer for this, that hav- 
ing examined the Lake Gooderoo, thoſe of Court 
Ohha, and Tzana, the only lakes near the ſources 

. of 
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of the Nile, I never yet ſaw one ſerpent there, 
whether crowned or uncrowned, nor did I ever 
hear of any, and therefore believe this account 
as fabulous as that of the Acontia and other ani- 
mals he ſpeaks of in this whole chapter *. 
batiliſc is a ſpecies of ſerpent, frequently made 
mention of in fcripture, though never deſcribed, 
farther than that he cannot be charmed fo as to 
do no hurt, nor trained fo as to delight in muſic ; 
which all travellers who have been in Egypt 
know is exceedingly poſſible, and frequently 
ſeen. © For, behold, I will ſend bafilifcs among 
you, faith the ſcripture, which will not be charm- 
cd, and they ſhall bite you, faith the Lord”. 
| = + Thou ſhalt tread upon the lion and bafi- 
—___ 
22 cas, becauſe it is equivocal, and has 
been miſunderſtood in ſcripture, that is Tſeboa, 
which name is given it in the Hebrew, from its 
differcnt colours and | you. And hence the 
Greeks 


The 


*Proſp. Alpin. lib. iv. cap. 4- 
+ Jerem. chap. viti. ver. 17. ＋ Pſalm ix. ver. 13. 
It is to be obſerved here, it is the Greek text that calls it Ba- 
filife. The Hebrew for the moſt part calls it Tſepha, which are 
2 ſpecies of ſerpents rcal and known. Our Engliſh tranſlation, 
very improperly, renders it Cockatrice; a fabulous animal, 
that never did exiſt. I thall only further obſerve, that the bi- 
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Greeks have called it by the name of Hyæna, 
becauſe it is of the ſame reddiſh colour, marked 
with black ſpots as that quadruped is. And the 
ſame fable is applicd to the ſerpent and quadru- 
have judged from a certain difpoſition of this 
animal's ſcales, that it is what they term, Colu- 
ber, while others, from ſome arrangement of 
the ſcales of its tail, will have it to be what they 
call Boa. I enter not into the diſpute, it is here 
as faithfully repreſented as the fize will permit, 
only I ſhall obſerve that, unleſs Boa means ſome- 
thing more than I know it does, the name is ill 
choſen when applied to any ſpecies of poiſonous 
ſerpents, becauſe it is already the proper name of 
the large ſnake, juſt mentioned, that is not vivi- 
parous, and has no poiſon. Pliny and Galen fay, 
that the young vipers are fo fierce as to, be- 
come parricides, and deſtroy their mother upon 
their birth. But this is ſurely one of the il}- 

grounded fancies theſe authors have adopted. 
The Ceraſtes is mentioned by name in Lucan, 
and without warranting the feparate exiſtence of 


life, in ſcripture, would feem to be a faake, not a viper, as 
there are frequent mention made of their egys, as in Tiziahs 
chap. lix. ver. 5. whereas, it is known to be the chara cterĩſtic 
of the viper to bring forth living young. Elan. FER. lib. - 
i. cap. 25. Horia. hieroglyph. lib. ii. chap. Cg. 
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any of the reſt, I can ſee ſeveral that are but the 
Ceraſtes under another term. The thebanus 
ophites, the ammodytes, the torrida dipfas, and 
the preſter *, all of them are but this viper de- 
ſcribed from the form of its parts, or its colours. 
Cato muſt have been marching in the night when 
he met this army of ſerpents. The Ceraſtes 
hides itſelf all day in holes in the ſand, where 
it lives in contiguous and ſimilar houſes to thoſe 
af the jerboa, and I have already faid, that I 
never but once found any animal in this viper's 
belly, but one jerboa in a gravid female ceraf- 
tes. 

I kept two of theſe laſt-mentioned creatures in 
_ a glaſs jar, ſuch as is uſed for keeping fweetmeats, 
for two years, without having given them any 
food ; they did not fleep, that I obſerved, in 
winter, but caſt their ſkins the laſt days of April. 

The Ceraſtes moves with great rapidity, and 
in all directions, forward, backward, and fide- 
ways. When he inclines to ſurpriſe any one who 
is too far from him, he creeps with his fide to- 
wards the perſon, and his head averted, till judg- 
ing his diſtance, he turns round, ſprings upon 
kim, and faſtens upon the part next to him; for 
it is not true what is ſaid, that the Ceraſtes does 
not leap or fpring. I faw one of them at Cairo, 


* Lucan. lib. ix. 
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in the houſe of Julian and Roſa, crawl] up the 
fide of a box, in which there were many, and 
there lye ſtill as if hiding himſelf, till one of the 
people who brought them to us came near him, 
and though in a very diſadvantageous poſture, 
ſticking as it were perpendicular to the fide of 
the box, he leaped near the diſtance of three feet, 
and faſtened between the man's forefinger and 
thumb, fo as to bring the blood. The fellow 
| ſhewed no figns of either pain or fear, and we 
applying any fort of remedy, or his ſeeming in- 
clined to do fo. 

To make myſelf aſſured that the animal was 
in its perfect ſtate, I made the man hold him by 
the neck ſo as to force him to open his mouth, 
and lacerate the thigh of a pelican, a bird I had 
tamed, as big as a ſwan. The bird died in about 
13 minutes, though it was apparently affected in 
o ſeconds ; and we cannot think this was a fair 
trial, becauſe a very few minutes before, it had 
bit the man, and fo difcharged part of its virus, 
and it was made to ſcratch the pelican by force, 
without any irritation or action of its own. 

The Ceraſtes inhabits the greateſt part of the 
 ealtern continent, eſpecially the defert fandy parts 
of it. It abounds in Syria, in the three Arabias, 
and in Africa. I never ſaw ſo many of them as 
in the Cyrenaicum, where the Jerboa is frequent 


* 
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in proportion. He is a great lover of heat ; for 
tho” the fun was burning hot all day, when we 
made a fire at night, by digging a hole, and 
burning wood to charcoal in it, for dreſſing our 
victuals, it was ſeldom we had fewer than half a 
dozen of theſe vipers, who burn themſelves to 
death approaching the embers. 

I apprehend this to be the aſpic which Cleopa- 
tra employed to procure her death. Alexandria, 
plentifully fupplied by water, muſt then have 
had fruit of all kinds in its gardens. The baf- 
kets of figs muſt have come from thence, and 
the aſpic, or Ceraſtes, that was hid in them, from 
the adjoining deſert, where there are plenty 
to this day; for to the weſtward in Egypt, where 
the Nile overflows, there is no fort of ſerpent 
whatever that I ever faw; nor, as I have before 
faid, is there any other of the mortal kind that 1 
know in thoſe parts of Africa adjoining to Egypt, 
excepting the Ceraſtes. 

It ſhould ſeem very natural for any one, who, 
from motives of diſtreſs, has reſolved to put a 
period to his exiſtence, eſpecially women and 
weak perſons unaccuſtomed to handle arms, to 
tcek the gentleſt method to free themſelves from 
that load of life now become inſupportable. This, 
however, has not always been the cafe with the 
ancients. Aria, Petus's wife, ſtabbed herſelf 
with a dagger, to fet her huſband an example tq 

die, 
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die, with this memorable affurance, after giving 
herſelf the blow, Petus, it is not painful.” 
Porcia, the wife of Brutus, died by the barba- 
rous, and not obvious way of periſhing, by fwal- 
lowing fire; the violent agitation of ſpirits pre- 
vailing over the momentary difference in the ſuf- 
fering. It is not to be doubted but that a wo- 
man, high-ſpirited like Cleopatra, was alſo above 


the way in which ſhe died not been ordinary and 
uſual, ſhe certainly would not have applied her- 
ſelf to the invention of a new one. We are there- 
fore to look upon her dying by the bite of the 
Ceraſtes, as only following the manner of death 
which ſhe had ſeen commonly adopted by thoſe 
who were intended to die without torment. 
Galen ſpeaking of the Aſpic in the great city 
of Alexandria, ſays, I have feen how ſpeedily 
they (the aſpics) occaſioned death. Whenever 
any perſon is condemned to die whom they wiſh 
to end quickly and without torment, they put 
the viper to his breaſt, and ſuffering him there to 
creep 2 little, the man is preſently killed. Pau- 
fanias ſpeaks of particular ſerpents that were to 
be found in Arabia among the balfam trees, ſeve- 
ral of which I procured both alive and dead, 
when I brought the tree from Beder Hunein : but 
they were ſtill the fame ſpecies of ſerpent, only 
ſome from ſex, and ſome from want of age, had 
not 


the momentary differences in feeling; and had 
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not the horns, though in every other reſpect 
they could not be miſtaken. Ibn Sina, called by 
Europeans Avicenna, has deſcribed this animal 
very exactly; he fays it is frequent in Shem 
(that is the country about and ſouth of Damaſ- 
cus) and alſo in Egypt ; and he makes a very good 
obiervation on their manners; that they do not 
go or walk ſtraight, but move by contracting 
themſelves. But in the latter part of his deſcrip- 
tion he ſeems not to have known the ſerpent he is 
ſpeaking of, becauſc he fays its bite is cured in the 
fame manner as that of the viper and Ceraſtes, by 
which it is implied, that the animal he was de- 
ſcribing was not a Ceraſtes, and the Ceraſtes is 
not a viper, both which aflertions are falſe. 
The general ſiae of the Ceraſtes, from the ex- 
tremity of its ſnout to the end of its tail, is from 
13 to 14 inches. Its head is triangular, very flat, 
but higher near where it joins the neck than to- 
wards the noſe. The length of its head, from 
2 of the noſe to the joining of the neck, 
22ths of an inch, and the breadth ;*-ths. Be- 
| — horns is ths. The opening of its 
mouth, or rictus oris ths, Its horns in length 
£;ths. Its large canine teeth ſomething more 
than =-ths and +. Its neck at the joining of the 
head ths. The body where thickeſt ;=ths. Its 
tail at the joining of the body ths and . The 
tip of the tail 75th. The length of the tail one 
inch 
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inch and 5-ths. The aperture of the eye --ths, 
but this varics apparently according to the im- 
preſſion of light. 

The Ceraites has fixteen ſmall immoveable 
teeth, and in the upper jaw two canine teeth, 
hollow, crooked inward, and of a remarkable 
fine poliſh, white in colour, inclining to blueiſh. 
Near one fourth of the bottom is ſtrongly fixed 
in the upper jaw, and folds back like a claſp 
knife, the point inclining inwards, and the 
greateſt part of the tooth is covered with a green 
ſoft membraue, not drawn tight, but as it were 
wrinkled over it. Immediately above this is a 
lit along the back of the tooth, which ends 
nearly in the middle of it, where the tooth 
curves inwardly. From this aperture I appre- 
hend that it ſheds its poĩſon, not from the point, 
where with the beſt glailes I never could per- 
ceive an aperture, ſo that the tooth is not a 
tube, but hollow ouly half way ; the point be- 
ing for making the incifion, and by its preſſure 
occaſioning the venom in the bag at the bottom 
of the fang to riſe in the tooth, and ſpill itſeif 
through the flit into the wound. 

By this flat polition of the tooth along the 
jaw, and its being defended by the membrane, 
It eats in perfect ſafety ; for the tooth cannot 
prets the bag of poiſon at the root while it hes 

in this poſition, nor can it rite in the tube to 
Vor. VI. 8 ſpill 
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ſpill itſelf, nor can the tooth make any wound 
ſo as to receive it, but the animal is ſuppoſed to 
eat but ſeldom, or only when it is with young. 

The viper has but one row of teeth, none but 
the canine are noxious. The poiſon | is very co- 
pious for ſo ſmall a creature, it is fully as large 
as a drop of laudanum dropt from a vial by a 
careful hand. Viewed through a glaſs, it ap- 
pears not perfectly tranſparent or pellucid. 1 
mould imagine it hath other reſervoirs than the 
bag under the tooth, for I compelled it to ſcratch 
eighteen pigeons upon the thigh as quick as pof- 
fible, and they all died nearly in the ſame inter- 
val of time; but ] confeſs the danger attending 
the diſſection of the head of this creature made 
me fo cautious, that any obſervation I ſhould 
make upon theſe parts would be leſs to be de- 
pended upon. 

People have doubted v hether or not this yel- 
low liquor is the poifon, and the reaſon has 
been, that animals who had taſted it did not die 
as when bitten, but this reafon does not hold in 
modern phlyfics. We know why the ſaliva of 
a mad dog has been given to animals and has 
not affected them; ard a German phyſician was 
botd encugh to diftil the pus, or putrid matter, 
flowing from the uiccr of a perſon infected by 
the plague, ard taſte it afterwards without bad 
. contequences 3 fo chat it is clear the poiſon has 
no 
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no activity, till through ſome fore or wound 
it is admitted into circulation. Again, the tooth 
itſelf, diveſted of that poiſon, has as little effect. 
The viper deprived of his canine tecth, an ope- 
ration very eaſily performed, bites without any 
fatal conſequence with the others; and many 
inſtances there have been of mad dogs having 
bit people cloathed in coarſe woollen ſtuff, which 
had fo far cleaned the teeth of the faliva in paſſ- 
ing through it, as not to have left the ſmalleſt in- 
I forbear to fatigue the reader by longer inſiſt- 
ing upon this ſubject. A long diſſertation would 
remain upon the incantation of ſerpents. There 
is no doubt of its reality. The ſcriptures are full 
of it. All that have been in Egypt have ſeen as 
many different inſtances as they choſe. Some 
have doubted that it was a trick, and that the 
animals fo handled had been firſt trained, and 
then diſarmed of their power of hurting, and 
fond of the diſcovery, they have reſted them- 
ſelves upon it, without experimeut, in the face 
of all antiquity. But I will not heſitate to aver, 
that I have ſeen at Cairo (and this may be ſeen 
daily without trouble or expence) a man who 
came from above the catacombs, where the pits 


of the mummy birds are kept, who has taken a 
Ceraſtes with his naked hand from a number of 
others lying at the bottom of the tub, has put it 
upon his bare head, covercd with the common 

S 2 red 
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red cap he wears, then taken it out, put it in 
his breait, and tied it about his neck like a neck- 
luce; Hier Which it has been applied to a hen, 
and Lit it, Which has died in a few minutes; 
a1. to complete the experiment, the man has 
taken it by the neck, and beginning at his tail, 
has ate it as one would do a carrot or a ſtock of 
cclery, Without any ſeeming repugnance. 

W know trom hittory, that where any coun- 
try has becn remarkably infeſted with ſerpents, 
there the people have been ſcreened by this ſc- 
crit. The Piy li and Marmarides of old un- 
doubtediy were detended in this manner. 


Ad Quorum cantus mites Jacutre Ceraſtæ. 
SI. Irar. hb. iii. 


To leave ancient hiſtory, I can myſelf vouch, 
that all the black people in the kingdom of Sen- 
naar, whether Funge or Nuba, are perfectly 
armed againſt the bite of either ſcorpion or vi- 
per. They take the Ceraſtes in their hands at 
al! times, put them in their boſoms, and throw 
them to ore another as children do apples or 
balls, without having irritated them, by this 
uſage fo much as to bite. The Arabs have nut 
this ſecret naturally, but from their infancy 
they acquire an excnpion from the mortal con- 
ſequences ate: ding the bite of theſe animals, 

by 
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by chawing a certain root, and waſhing them- 
ſelves (it is not anointing) with an infuſion of 
certain plants in water. 

One day when | was with the brother of Shekh 
Adelan, prime miniſter of Sennaar, a fave of 
his brought a Ceraſtes which he had juſt taken 
out of 2 hole, and was uſing it with every ſort 
of familiarity. I told him my ſuſpicion that the 
teeth had been drawn, but he aflured mc they 
were not, as did his maiter Kittou, who took it 
from him, wound it round his arm, and at my 
deſire ordered the ſervant to carry it home with 
me. I took a chicken by the neck, and made it 
flutter before him; his feeming indiflerence left 
him, and he bit it with great ſigns of anger, the 
chicken died almoſt immediately; I fay his ſcem- 
ing indifference, for I conſtantly obſerved, that 
however lively the viper was before, upon beiug 
ſeized by any of theſe barbarians he ſeemed as 
i taken by ſickneſs and feebleneis, frequeutly 
ſhut his eyes, and never turned his mouth to- 
wards the arm of the perſon that held him. I 
aſked Kittou how they came to be exempted from 
this miſchief? he ſaid, they were born to, and fo 
ſaid the grave and reſpectable men among them. 
Many of the lighter and lower fort talked ot en- 
chantments by words and by writing, but they 
all knew how to prepare any perſon by me:licine, 
which \ were decoctions of herbs and roots. 

- _ - I have 
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I have ſeen many thus armed for a ſeaſon do 
pretty much the ſame feats as thoſe that poſſeſſed 
the exemption naturally, the drugs were given 
me, and I ſeveral times armed myſelf, as 1 
thought, reſolved to try the experiment, but 
my heart always failed me when | came to the 
trial; becauſe among theſe wretched people it 
was 2 pretence they might very probably have 
ſheltered themſelves under, that I was a Chriſ- 
tian, that therefore it had no effect upon me. I 
have ſtill remaining by me a ſmall quantity of 
this root, but ita dads. decay Sa try- 
ing the experiment. 

The reader will attend to the horn which is 
placed over the eye in the manner I have given 
the figure of it, it is fluted, and has four diviſi- 
ons. He will likewiſe obſerve the tooth as view- 
ed through a glaſs. He may ſuppoſe the black 
repreſents a painter's pallet, for the eaſier dif- 
cerning the white tooth, which could not other- 
wiſc appear diſtinctly upon the white paper. 
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LTHOUGH the fiſh we find in the eaſt are 
beauty and variety of colours, or for their un- 
couth forms, rather than for the goodneſs of 
the fiſh itſelf, this before us appears to be an ex- 
ception; though it is not without ſingularities, 
yet its form and colour are very ſimple, and, for 
the elegance of its taſte, may vie with any fiſh 
caught in any river which runs either into the 
Mediterranean or Ocean. Whether it is the 
Latus, or the Oxyrinchus of antiquity, both 
fiihes of the Nile, ſo famous that divine honours 
were paid them, by large cities, nomes, or dif- 
tricts ſituated upon that river, is what I am not 
naturaliſt enough to difcoyer. Such az it is, in 
| al 
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all its parts, I have placed it before the reader 
faitliully. | 

By the difproportion in the length of its jaws, 
I ſhov!l imagine this to be a fiſh of prey, though 
a circum hance concerning the bait with which 
it is taken ſeems to contradict this. The fiſh 
from which this drawing was made wetghed 32 
pounds Engliſh, but is often caught of 70 pounds 
and upwards, as I have been told by the fither- 
men, for I never faw one larger than the one I 
am now deſcribing. Ihe largeſt of this kind 
are caught about Roſetto and the mouth of the 
river, but they are very numerous, higher up 
as far as Syene and the firit cataract. This was 
caught at Achmim, the ancient Panopolis, and 
the manner in which this is performed is very 
uncommon and inzcnious, and by the few tri- 
als that I ſaw :s alio very fuccetsful, 

They take a quantity of oil, clay, flour, and 
honey, with ſtraw, and ſome other thing that 
nakes it ſick together, they knead or tread it 
with their feet till it is perfectly mixed. They 
then take two handiuls of dates, and break them 
into ſmall pieces about the bigneſs of the point of 
the linger, and ſtick them in difcrent parts of 
this mixture, which begius now to have ſuch 
conſiſtency as to adhere perieccly together, and 
appears in form like a Cheſhire cheete. In the 
heart of this cake they put ſeven or eight hoo! s, 
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with dates upon them, and a ſtring of ſtrong” 
whip-cord to each. The fiſherman then takes 
this large maſs of paſte, and putting it upon a 
goat's ſkin blown with wind, rides behind it 
out into the middle of the ſtream; there he 
drops it in the deepeſt part of the river, then 
cautiouſly holding the ends of each of the ſtrings 
flack, ſo as not to pull the dates and the hooks 
out of the heart of the compoſition, he gets again 
aſhore upon his ſkin a little bclow where he had 
funk the ſolid maſs. . 
When arrived on the ſhore, he carefully ſepa- 
rates the endsof the ſtrings, and ties them, without 
ſtraining, each to a palm branch made faſt on 
tore, to the end of every one of which hangs a 
{mall bell. He then goes and feeds his cattle, 
digs ditches, or hes down and fleeps as his buſi- 
neſs calls him. The oil reſiſts the water for ſome 
time, at laſt the cake begins to diſſolve, pieces 
fall off, the broken dates dipped in the honey 
flow down the ftream, and the large fiſh below 
catch ravenoully at them as they paſs. The fiſh 
follow theſe pieces up the ſtream, gathering 
them as they go along till they get to the cake 
at hit, when altogether, as many as are aſſem- 
bled, fall voractoully to ſeek the dates buricd in 
the compoſtiion ; each fiſh that finds a date fwal- 
lows it, together with an iron hook, and feel- 
ing himſelf faſt, makes off as ſpeedily as poſſible; 
| the 
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the conſequence is, endeavouring to eſcape from 
the line by which he is faſtened, he pulls the 
palm branch, and rings the bell faſtened to it. 
The fiſherman runs immediately to the bell, 
and finding thereby the particular line, hauls 
his priſoner in, but does not kill him ; the hook 
being large, it generally catches him by the up- 
per jaw, which is conſiderably longer than the 
under. He then pulls him out of the water, 
and puts a ſtrong iron ring through his jaw, ties 
a few yards of cord to it, and faſtens him to 
the ſhore, ſo he does with the reſt. Very rarely 
one hook is found empty. Thoſe that want fiſh 
at Girge, a large town oppoſite, or at Achmim 
itfelf, come thither as to a fiſh-market, and 
every man takes the quantity he wants, buying 
them alive. Fiſh when dead do not keep here, 
which makes that precaution neceflary. We 
bought two, which fully dined our whole boat's 
crew ; the fiſherman had then ten or twelve 
faſtened to the ſhore, all of which he pulled out 
and ſhewed us. 5 
I apprehend that formerly this method of fiſh- 
ing was oftener practiſed, and better known than 
it is now, for I have ſeen in ſeveral fiſhing towns, 
a tree, in which there was a fiſh with a ring 
through its noſe, and beſide it a bell. I likewite 
imagine that this is the fiſh which Mr. Norden 
ſays the Kennouſs caught at Syene, and which 


he 
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he calls a carp; but as I have already obſeryed, 
ſtreams are not the haunt of leather-mouthed, 
or ſucking fiſh, as is the carp, but rather of 
ſuch as are powerfully furniſhed with fins, as 
this is, to ſtruggle with, and traverſe the cur- 
rent in all its directions. I believe the carp to 
be a fiſh of northern climates ; I have never even 
ſeen them in theſe, they are certainly not in 
Ethiopia whence the Nile comes; their name, 
Cyprinus, ſeem to indicate they belong to Greece. 
They are found in the iſland of Cyprus, but 
wnether excluſively from the reſt of the iſlands 
is what I cannot determine. 

The fiſh has two fins upon its back ; the firſt 
has a ſharp ſhort thorn before it, and is com- 
poſed of ſeven longer ones, ſharp pointed, but 
much weaker in ſhape, reſembling the latine 
fail of a boat. The one behind it is compoſed 
of eleven ſmall pliable bones, but not armed 
with any defence. The belly has two fins, made 
of pliable, unarmed bones likewiſe, and on its 
fide near the gills it has two others of the ſame 
kind. The tail is forked into two ſharp thin 
narrow diviſions, that below are conſiderably 
ſhorter than above. Below its throat is a parcel 
of long bones hanging down like a beard, which 
grow longer as they approach the tail, the laſt 

| being the largeſt of all. | 


| The 
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The whole body of this fiſh is covered with 
filver ſcales much reſembling ſilver ſpangles, they 
he cloſe together. There is no variety of colour 
upon the whole fiſh excepting a ſhade of red 
upon the end of the noſe, which is fat and 
fleſhy. His eye is large and black, with a broad 
iris of white ſtained with yellow. It has a num- 
ber of ſmall teeth very ſharp and cloſely ſet, 
nature has probably given him this quantity of 
fins to fave him from the crocodile, whom by 
his fize he ſeems deſtined to feed. 


CARETTA, 
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CARETTA, os SEA-TORTOISE. 


MONG the natural productions of the 
£4 A Red Sea, which either have been or are 
at preſent articles of commerce, I ſhall juſt 
ſpeak a little of that fpecies of the Teſtudo or 
Tortoiſe, called the Caretta or HawKk's-bill. It 
is greatly inferior in fize to the Weſt Indian or 
American ſea-tortoiſe. The extreme length of 
the ſhell of this was 3 feet 7 inches, and which 
was eſteemed a large one. Simple as it is, I do 
not know one good figure of it. This which I 
have ſubmitted to the reader may be depended 
upon for its exactneſs, otherwiſe the animal is 
well known, and has often been deſcribed. 

Its back is covered like the reſt of other tur- 
tles, with a bony fubſtance, and this again 1s 
covered by lamina, or ſcales of a thin tranſpa- 
rent 
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rent texture, variegated with dark brown ſtreaks, 
diſpoſed in each ſcale as radii proceeding from a 
centre. The outer rows of the great ſcales arc 
irregular pentagons. The row that runs down 
the middle between theſe are regular hexagons, 
and round the whole circumference the large 
ſcales are incloſed by a kind of quadrangular 
frame firmly united; the Eroadeſt and largeſt of 
theſe ſcales being neareſt the tail. The loweſt of 
all, as it were in the centre of the loweſt part of 
the figure, is notched, the center of this divi- 
fion anſwering to aline drawn through the mid- 
dle of the oval, and the head or occiput. 
This fiſh lays a multitude of eggs. Some have 
_ faid that theſe are laid among ſtones, contrary 
to the practice of the large ſea- turtle, which 
lays them upon fand. All I can fay to this is, 
that I have ſeen them but feldom, and always 
upon ſand, but never among tones. The fiſh 
itſelf is a very dry and coarſe food, very different 
from that delicate ſpecies which comes from the 
Weſt Indies, if the difference does not lie a great 
deal in the cookery. At the time that I ate of 
this animal, 1 was going to view the junction of 
the Indian Ocean without the Straits of Zabel 
mandeb, and the wind ſetting in contrary, we 
were in great fear of not being ablc to return, as 
the reader will have ſeen in our voyage. Particu- 
lurly, I did not obierve any of the green fat, fo 
5 well 
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well known to our epicures, nor indeed any fat 
at all. When roaſted, it taſted to me much like 
old veal new killed. It is only an inhabitant of 
the mouth of the Gulf. They ſeldom come up 
the length of Mocha; when they do, they are 
few in number, are probably ſick, and not able 
to bear the agitation of the waves from the 
The Egyptians dealt largely with Rome in 
this elegant article of commerce. Pliny tells us, 
the cutting them for fincering or inlaying, was 
firſt practiſed by Carvilios Pollio, from which 
we would preſume that the Romans were igno- 
rant of the Arabian and Egyptian art of ſeparat- 
ing the lamina by fire, placed in the infide of the 
ſhell when the meat is taken out; for theſe ſcales, 
rate, do yet adhere, and oftener break than 
ſplit where the mark of ſeparation may be ſeen 
diſtin. Martial * fays, that beds were inlaid 
with it. Juvenal , and Apuleius, in his tenth 
Book mentions that the Indian bed was all over 
ſhining with tortoife-ſhell in the outſide, and 
fwelling with ſtuffing of down within. The im- 
menſe uſe made of it in Rome may be gueſſed by 
what we learn from Valleius Paterculus ;, who 


* Mart. lib. xii. and Ixvũ. epig. + Jar. ft. xi. 
+ Vell. Par. lib. ii. cap. 56. 


ſays, 
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fays, that when Alexandria was taken by Julius 
Cæſar, the magazines, or ware-houfes, were ſo 
full of this article, that he propoſed to have 
made it the principal ornament of his triumph, 


having happily finiſhed the African war. 

This, too, in more modern times, was a great 
article in the trade to China, and I have always 
been exceedingly furprifed, fince near the whole 
of the Arabian Gult is comprehended in the char- 
ter of the Faſt Indiacompany,thatthey do not make 
an experiment of fiſhing both pearls and tortoĩſes; 
the former of which, ſo long abandoned, muſt 
now be in great plenty and excellence, and a few 
fiſhers put on board each ſhip trading to Jidda, 
might ſurely find very lucrative employment 
with a long-boat or pinuace, at the time the veſ- 
ſels were ſelling their cargo in the port, and while 
buſied in this gainful occupation, the coaſts of 
the Red Sea might be fully explored. 


as he did ivory afterwards when triumphing four 
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Or PEARLS. 


HE ſhips which navigated the Red Sea 
brought gold and filver from Ophir and 
Tarſhiſh ; they brought myrrh, frankincenſe, 
and ivory, from Saks, and varkows kinds of 


ſpices from the continent of Afia, acroſs the In- 


dian ocean. If we judge by the little notice 
taken of them in very ancient times, the trea- 
ſures which lay nearer home, in their own ſeas, 
and upon their own ſhores, were very little 
ſought after, or ſpoken of, ia the days when 
the navigation of the Arabian gulf was at its 
height. We are not, however, to believe that 
the pearl fiſhery, even in thoſe days, was totally 
neglected; but foreign trade was grown to 
fuch a magnitude, and its value fo immenſe, 
mndodughendad ee cog 
were only a matter of ornament and luxury, or 
of domeſtic uſc, and did not enter into the me- 
Yor. VI. : dium 
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dium of commerce, were little ſpoken of, how- 
ever cloſely followed and well underſtoc d. 

We gather from ſcripture, the only hiſtory of 
theic early times to be depended upon, that pre- 
cicus ftones were imported from the ſouthern 
coaſt of Africa. 'This trade, however great it 
night be, is mentioned hut ſightly, and as it 
were accidentaily, being abſorbed in the very 
great articles of cor merce then ſpeken of. In 
the fame manner we read of the Leavty and ex- 
cellence of pearls curſerily ir troduced. often by 
alluſions and con pariſons througbemt the ſacred 
books, but always in a manner which ſuliciently 
ſhews the great intrinſic cſtin. atien in which 
they were held. 

Pearls are found in all the forr quarters of 
the world, but in no degree. of excellence, ex- 
cepting in the eaſt of Africa and in Aſia. "they are 
in every part of the Red Sca, they are inthe Indian 
Ocean, in that low part of the coaſt of Arabia belix 
called the Baherein, which joĩns ta the Gulf of 
Perſia. There are banks where they are found 
about Gombron to the eaſtward of that Gulf, or 
in the flat coaſt there; and in the ſeas which 
waſh the iſland of Ceyion, many have been found 
of the greateſt beauty and price; ard for num- 
ber, they are nowhere to ple. iful à in the Ba- 
herein, between the coaſt of Aral ia Felix and the 
iſland of Ormus, whence they are :ranſported to 
Aleppo, 1 then ſent to Leghorn, and circulated 
through 
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through Europe, and this above all others is the 

market for ſeed pearls. 
The oyſter is currently reported tobe the ſpe- 
cies of fiſh where this precious gueſt is lodged, 
and many a weary ſearch and inquiry I have 
made after theſe oyſters in the Red Sea, deſpair- 
ing always to ſee a pearl, till we had firſt found 
an oyſter. The fact, however, turned out to 
be, that there are no ſuch fiſh as oyſters in the 
Arabian Gulf, and though our ſucceſs in find- 
tives of the coaſt a ſufficient number as well as 
information, to E 
belonged. 
NO ao candid ects ts fit Gita 
valves, that is, which have an upper and lower 
ſhell clofing by a hinge in a manner little differ- 
ing from the oyſter. It is commonly faid by the 
fiſhermen, that all bivalves in the Red Sea have 
pearls of ſome kind in them. This is a very 
rude and large view of the matter, for though 
it is true that ſome excreſcences, or ſecretions, 
of the nature of pearls, may be found in the 
biſſer, and the large bivalves with which this 
ſea abounds, yet it is well known toall conver- 
| fant in theſe matters, that many of the pearl 
ſhell itſelf (I ſhall not call it an oyfter, for it is 
not one) are found without any pearl or like- 
| T3 nel3 
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neſs of pearl in them; being, I ſuppoſe, not 
yet arrived to that age when the exiravaiation 
of that juice which forms the pearl happens. 

There are three ſhell fiſh in the Red Sea which 
regularly are ſought after as containing pearls. The 
firſt is a muſſel, and this is of the rareſt kind, 
whether they are now failed in number, or whe- 
ther they were at any former time frequent, is 
now unknown. They are chiefly found in the 
north end of the Gulf, and on the Egyptian fide. 
The only part I have ever ſeen them was about 
Cofleir, and to the northward of it, where I 
mult obferve there was an ancient port, called 
Myos Hormos, which commentators have called 
the Port of the Mouſe, when they ſhould have 
tranſlated it, the Harbour of the Muffel. This 
fiih contains often pearls of great beauty for luſ- 
tre and ſhape, but ſeldom of a white or clear 
water. Pliny relates this to be the caſe in the 
Italian ſeas, and alfo in the Thracian Boſphorus, 
wherc he obſer ves they are more frequent. 

The ſecond fort of ſhell which generally con- 
tains the pearl is called Pinna. It is broad and 
ſcniicircular at the top, and decreaſes till it turns 
ſharp at the lower end, where is the hinge. It 
is ruugh and figured on the outſide, of a beauti- 

ful red colour, exceedingly fragil, and ſome- 
times three feet long. In the infide it is cloathed 
with a moit beautiful lining called Nacre, or 


mother . 
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mother- of pearl, white, tinged with an elegant 
bluih of red. Of this mot delicate complexion 
is the pearl found in this ith, fo that it ſeems 
to conlirm the ſentiments of M. Reamur on the 
formation of pearl, that they are formed of 
that glutinous fluid which is the firſt origin of 
the hell, that it torms the pearl of the fame co- 
lour and water that is coinmu:..icated to it from 
that part of the ſhell with which it is more im- 
mediately in contact, and which is generally ob- 


ſcrved in the pinna to be higher in colour as it 


approaches the broadeſt, which is the reddeſt 

end. = 
Upon the matureſt conſideration, I can have 
no doubt that the pearl found in this ſhell is the 
penim or peninim rather, for it is always ſpoken 
of in the piur d, to which alluſion has been often 
mad in ſcripture. And this derived from its 
rednet; is the true reaſon of its name. Om the 
contrary. the word pinna has been idly imagined 
to be derived from penna, a feather, as being 
broad and round at the top, and ending at a 
point, or like a quill blow. The Englith tranſ- 
lation of the ſcripture, erroneous and inaccu- 
rate in many things more material, tranſlates 
this peninim by rubies *, without any founda- 
tion 


* See Proverbs, chap xxxi. verſe 10. Pur in Job, where 
all the variety of precious ſtones are mentioned, the tranſlator 
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tion or authority, but becauſe they are both 
red, as are bricks and tiles, and many other 
things of baſe and vile materials. The Greeks 
have tranilated it literally pinx, or pinna, and 
the ſhell they call Pinnicus ; and many places oc- 
cur in Strabo, Elan, Ptolemy, and Theophraſ- 
tus, which are mentioned famous for this ſpe- 
cies of pearl. I ſhould imagine alfo, that by 
Solomon ſaying it is the moſt precious of all 
productions, he means, that this fpecies of 
pearl was the moſt valued, or the beſt known in 
Judea. For though we learn from Pliny that 
the excellency of pcarls was their whiteneſs, yet 
we know the pearls of a yellowiſh caſt are thoſe 
eſteemed in India to this day, as the peninim, 
or 1 in Judea in the days of So- 
lomon. 

The third ſort of pearl · bearing ſhell is what 1 
ſuppoſe has been called the Oytter ; for the two 
| thells I have already ſpoken of furely bear no 
fort of likenefs to that ſhellfiſh, nor can this, 
though moſt approaching to it, be faid any way 
to reſemble it, as the reader will judge by a very 

accurate drawing given of it, now before him. 

| Bochart fays theie are called Darra, or Dora 
in Arabic, winch ſeems to be the general word 


is force, as it wcre unwillingly, to render Peninim pearls, as 
he cught indeed to have done in many 2 places where it 
occurs. Jeb, char. zxviii. rere 18. 
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for all pearls in ſcripture, whereas the peninmi 
is one in particular. In the Red Sea, where it 
holds the firſt rank among pearls, it is called 
Lule fingle, or Lulu el Berber, i. e. the pearl 
of Berber, Barabra, or Beja, the country of 
the Shepherds, which we have already ſpoken 
of at large, extending from the northern tro- 
pic, ſouthward, to the country of the Shangalla 
or Troglodytes. Androſthenes fays, the anci- 
ent name of theſe pearls was Berberis, which he 
believes to be an Indian word, and foit is, un- 
derſtanding, as the ancients did, India to mean 
the country I have already mentioned between 
the tropics. 

The character of this pearl is extreme white- 
neſs, and even in this whiteneſs Pliny juſtly 
fays there are ſhades or differences. To conti- 
nue to uſe his words, the cleareſt of theſe are 
found in the Red Sea, but thoſe in India have 
the colour of the flakes, or diviſions of the lapis 
ſpecularis. The moſt excellent are thoſe like a 
ſolution of alum, limpid, milky like, and even 
with a certain almoſt imperceptible caſt of a fiery 
colour. Theophraſtus fays, that theſe pearls 
are tranſparent, as indeed the foregoing deſcrip- 
tion of Pliny would lead us to imagine; bur it 


V DBochart reads this Lila falſely, . 
4 for u, but chere is no ſuch word in Arabic. 
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is not ſo, and if they were, it is apprehended 
they would loſe all their beauty and value, and 
approach too much to glaſs. 

It has been erroneouſly faid, that pearl ſhells 
grow upon rocks, and again, that they are 
caught by nets. This is certainly a contradiction, 
as nobody would employ nets to gather fiſh 
| from among rocks. On the contrary, all kinds 
of pearl are found in the deepeſt, ſtilleſt water, 
aud ſofteſt bottom. The parts of moſt of 
them are too fine to bear the agitation of the 
fea among rocks. Their manners and œcono- 
my are little known, but, as far as I have ob- 
ſerved, they are all ſtuck in the mud upright by 
an extremity, the muſſel by one end, the pinna 
by the ſmall tharp point, and the berberi, or lule, 
by the hinge or ſquare part which — from 
the n 

In ſhallow and clear ſtreams ! * ſeen ſmall 
furrows or tracts, upon the ſandy bottom, by 
which you could trace the muſſel, from its laſt 
ſtation, and theſe not ſtraight, but deviating 
into traverſes and triangles, like the courſe of a 
ſhip in a contrary wind laid down upon a map, 
the tract of the muſſel probably in purſuit of 
food. The general belief is, that the muſſel i 
conſtantly ſtationary in a ſtate of repoſe, and 
cannot transfer itſelf from place to place. This 
is a vulgar prejudice, and one of thoſe facts that 
are miſtaken for want of ſuflicient pains, or op- 
portunity, to make more critical obſervation. 
Others 
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Others finding the firſt opinion a falſe one, and 
that they are endowed with power of chang- 
ing place like other animals, have, upon the 
ſame foundation, gone into the contrary ex- 
treme, ſo far as to attribute ſwiftneſs to them, 
a property ſurely inconſiſtent with their being 
fixed to rocks. Pliny and Solinus fay, that the 
muſſel have leaders, and go in flocks, and that 
their leader is endowed with great cunning, to 
protect himfelf and his flock from the fiſhers, 
and when he is taken, the others fall an eaſy 
prey. This however I think we are to look 
upon as a fable. Some of the moſt accurate ob- 
fervers having diſcovered the motion of the muſ- 
fel, which is indeed wonderful, and that they lie 
in beds, which 1s not at all fo, have added the 
reſt to make their hiſtory complete. 

It is obſerved that pearls are always the moſt 
beautiful in thoſe places of the ſea where a quan- 
tity of freſh water falls. Thus in the Red Sci 
they were al vays moſt eſteemed that were fiſhe«! 
from Suakem ſouthward, that is in thofe parts 
correſponding to the country anciently called 
Berberia, and Azamia, from reaſons before 

given; on the Arabian coaſt, near the iſland 
Camaran, where there is abundance of freſh 
water ; and the land of Footht, laid down in 
my map, where there are fprings ; there I pur- 
chaſed one I had the pleaſure to ſee taken out of 
the ſhell. It has been faid that the ſiſh of theſe 
ſhells are good, which is an error; they were 
a the 
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the only ſhell-fiſh in the Red Sea I found not 
ceatable. I never ſaw any pearl ſhells on either 
ſide ſouthward of the parallel of Mocha in Ara- 
bia Felix. As it is a ſiſh that delights in repoſe, 
imagine it avoids this part of the gulf, as ly- 
ing open to the Indian Ocean, and ny 
variable winds. 

In that part of my b wawsd dd of 
my return through the Deſert of Nubia, and 
the ſhells found there, I have likewiſe mentioned 
the muſſel found in the ſalt ſprings that appear 
in various parts of that defert. Theſe likewiſe 
travel far from home, and are ſometimes ſur- 
priſed by the ceaſing of the rains, at a greater 
diſtance from their beds than they have ftrength 
and moiſture to carry them. In many of theſe 
ſhells I have found thoſe kind of excreſcences 
which we may call Pearls, all of them ill-formed, 
foul, and of a bad colour, but of the ſame con- 
ſiſtence, and lodged in the fame part of the body 
as thoſe in the ſea. The muſſel, too, is in every 
reſpect ſimilar, I think larger, the outer ſkin or 
covering of it is of a vivid green. Upon remov- 
ing this, which is the epidermis, what next ap- 
pears is a beautiful pink, without gloſs, and 
ſeemingly of a calcareous nature. Below this, 
the mother-of-pearl, which is undermoſt, is a 
white without luſtre, partaking much of the 


blue, and very little of the red, and this is all 
the 
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the difference I obſerved between it and the 
pearl-bearing muſſel in the Red Sea; but even 
this latter I always found in ſtill water, foft bot- 
tom, and far from ſtony or rocky ground. 
None of theſe pearl muſſels, either in the Red 
Sea or the deſert, have any appearance of being 
ſpinners, as they are generally deſcribed to be. 

L have faid that the Baherein has been eſteem- 
ed the place whence the greateſt quantity of 
pearls are brought. I would be underſtood to 
mean, that this has been the reputed greateſt 
regular market from antiquity to the preſent 
time. But Americus, in his ſecond navigation, 
ſays, that he found an unknown people of that 
continent, who ſold him above 54 ponnd weight 
for 40 ducats*. And Peter the Martyr fays, 
that Tunacca, one of the kings of that country, 
| ſeeing the great deſire the Spaniards had for 
| pearls, and the value they ſet upon them, ſent 
ſome of his own people in ſearch of them, who 
returning the fourth day, brought with them 12 
pounds of pearl, each pound 8 ounces. If this 
is the cafe, America furely excels both Africa 
and Afia in the quantity of this article. 

The value of pearls depends upon ſize, re- 
gularity of form, (for roundncS is not always 


The Span:ards have no gold ducars, fo this muſt harc been 
filver, value about a crown, fo that the ſum- total was L. 10 
Stciiag. : 


requilite) 
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requiſite) weight, ſmoothneſs, colour, and the 
difterent ſhades of that colour. Suetonius ſays, 
that Cxfar gave to Servilia, Marcus Brutus's 
mother, a pear] worth about L. 50,000 of our 
money. And Cleopatra, after vaunting to her 
lover, Mark Antony, that ſhe would give him a 
ſupper which ſhould coſt two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds, for this purpoſe diſſolved one 
of the pearls ſhe carricd in her ears, which a- 
mounted to that price, and drank it. The other, 
it is faid, was carried afterwards to Rome by 
Auguſtus Czfar, fawn in two, and put in the 
ears of Venus Genetrix. 

The price of pearls has been always variable. 
Pliny feems to have over-rated them much, when 
he fays they are the moſt valuable and excellent 
of all precious ſtones. He muſt probably have 
had thoſe juſt mentioned in his view, for other- 
wiſe they cannot bear compariſon with dia- 
monds, amethyſts, rubies, or fapphires. - 

It has been obſerved to me by the pearl fiſh- 
ers in the eaſt, that when the ſhell is ſimmooth 
and perfect, there they have no expeRation of a 
pearl, but are ſure to find them when the ſhell 
has begun to be diſtorted and deformed. From 
this it would ſeem, as the fiſh turned older, the 
veſſels containing the juice for forming the ſhell, 
and keeping it in its vigour, grew weak and rup- 
tured ; and thence from this juice accumulating 

1 
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in the fiſh, the pearl was formed, and the ſhell 
brought to decay, perfectly in the manner, as l 
have before ſaid, fuppoſed by M. Reamur. 

In Scotland, efpectally to the northward, in 
all rivers running from lakes, there are found 
muſſels that have pearls of more than ordinary 
merit, though ſeldom of large fize. I have pur- 

_ chaſed many hundreds, till lately the wearing 
of realpearls cominginto faſhion, thoſeof Scotland 
have increaſed in price greatly beyond their value, 
and fupericr often to the price of oriental ones 
when bought in the caſt. The reafon of this is 
a demand from London, where they are actually 
employed in work, and fold as oriental. But 
the excellency of all glaſs or paſte manufactory, 
it is likely, will keep the price of this article, 
and the demand for it within bounds, when 
every lady has it in her power to wear in her 
ears, for the price of fixpence, a pearl as beauti- 
tiful in colour, more elegant in form, lighter 
and eaſier to carry, and as much bigger as ſhe 
pleaſes, than thoſe famous ones of Cleopatra 
and Servilia. I ſhall only further obſerve, that 


the ſame remark on the ſhell holds in Scotland 
as in the eaſt. The ſmooth and perfect muſſel 
| ſhell rarely produces a pearl, the crooked and 
_ diſtorted ſhell ſeldom wants one. 

I ſhall here mention a very elegant fort of ma- 
nufactory, with which I cannot politively ſay 
the 
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the ancients were acquainted, which is ſineering, 
or inlaying with the infide of the ſhell called 
mother-of-pearl, known to the dealers in trin- 
kets all over Europe, and in particular brought 
to great perfection at Jeruſalem. That of Peni- 
nim, though the moſt beautiful, is too fragil 
and thin to be employed in large pieces. It is 
the nacre, or mother-of-pearl taken from the 
r or what ĩs called Abyſſinian oyſ- 
ter, principally uſed in thoſe fine works. Great 
quantities of this ſhell are brought daily from 
the Red Sea to Jeruſalem. Of theſe all the fine 
works, the crucifixes, the wafer-boxes, and the 
beads, are made, which are ſent to the Spaniſh 
dominions in the new world, and produce a re- 
greateſt manufactory in the old, 
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BYSSINIA divided in- 
to provinces, vol. iii. p. 
579- 
Abyflinians, liſt of their kings, 
ii. 118. | 
cuſtoms, iii. 592. 
— manner of marrying, 
iii. . 5. 
—— manner of baptiſm, 


lit. 653. 

mode of adminiſter- 
ing the ſacrament of the * 
_ iii. 664. 


religion, in. 642. 
— military force, iii. 


638. | 
a. 


books, ii. 132. 
when converted to 
Chriſtianity, ii. 143. 
Abreha makes war with the 
Arabians, ii. 152. 
Abuna, law to bring him from 
Cairo, tt. 175. 
Adclan chirace r, V. 191. 
— Cavalry, beauty of, 
v. 190. 
promiſes the author 
protection, v. 194 
Adowa, town, iii. 447. 
veagcers, account of them, v. 
31. 
, Aus, it. 38. 
Euader attempts to diſcover 
tie une of the Nile, iv. 291. 
Vor. VI. 


tt. 671. 


\ 
— — 


—yB 


IN . 


Alexandria, i. 10. 

Alpiers, the author made con- 
ful there, Introd. 7. 

Ali Bev, account of him. i. 29. 

Alphonſo Mendes, partiaich „en- 

ters Aby ſſinia, ii. 539. 

— violent conduct, ii. 


— baniſhed from Abyfß- 
nia, iii. 2. 

Alxarez, account of his journal, 
ü. 331. 

his account of Abyſſi- 
man buptiſm, ut. 656. 

Amda Sion, his licentious con- 
duct, ii. 182. 

attacks Adel, ii. 191. 


— 


546. 


defeats the Moors, ii. 
192. 
kings of Hadea, and 
Fatigar, ii. 198. 
| the king of Adel, i ll. 
2C6. 


———- ſilences the murmurs 
of his army, ii. 219. 


221. 

Amhara, account of, ii. 38. 
and m. 585. 

Amlac, Icon, reftored to the 
Kogdom, ii. 177. 

Arabia, its climate and 5 
tion a, It. 10. 

Arooſu, ili. 588. 

Aſhkoko, app. 171. 


U Axum, 


1 N 


Axum, capital of Tigre, iii. 


457 
- when and by whom 
built, ii. 14. 


B. 


Baalbec, deſcription of, Introd. 
62. 
Babelmandeb, account of, i. 
325, 329. 
Beda Mariam banithes his bro- 
- thers to Wechne, ii. 258. 
| his character, 1 u. 269. 
Beef, character, iii. 200. 
annals of his reign im- 
_ perfed, in. 202. 
- fingular accidents of his 
ke, i ni. 202, 203. 
Baharnagaſh, ij. 421. 
Baleſſan, balm, cr balſam, ii. 11. 
deſcription of it, Ap- 
Pen. 19. 
Banja, battle of, iv. 18. 
Begemder, province of nm 
nia, nt. 594. 
Bein, ii. 22. 
Benguzi, Introd. 50. 
Beni Koreiſh, ii. 162. 
Bermudes made patriarch of 
Ari | ü. 351. 
makes 
Abiſſinia to ſce of Rome, ii. 


9 
procures aſſiſtance for 
Abyſſinia, ii. 360. 
violent conduct, ii. 378. 


— leaves Aby nia, ll. 381. 


D 


tubmiſion of 


E X. 


Bevla, Shekh of, ſends a moul- 
lah to Teawa in favour of the 
author, v. 130. 

author's friend]; receptios 

there, v. 159. 

deſeription of, v. 163. 

Binnv, appen. 263. 

Boored Lynx, appen. 180. 


C. 


Cairo, government, i. 25. 

Cambyfſes, his expedition into 
Africa, ii. 87. 

Camera obſcura, deſcription of 
one uſed by the author, In- 
trod. 9. 

Candace, queen, ii. 144- 

Canja, deſcription of, i. 44. 

Carena, or ſea-tortoiſe, app · 


26g. 
Carnac, and Luxor, ruins there, 
ls . 

Carthage, ruins of, Introd. 22. 
Cwzxfar, his defire to know the 
ſource of the Nile, iv. 296. 
Ceraſtes, or horned viper, Ap- 

pen. 247- 
Chendi, v. 291. 
Chiggre, valley, v. 325. 
Chrittopher Father, account of 
him, Introd. 19. ä 
procures letters for 
the author to Abyſſinia, i. 36. 
Chriſtopher de Gama, his gal- 
lant behaviour, it. 368. 
death, n. 369. 
Clandin, proſperous beginning 
of his reign, ii. 357. 


- defcats 


1 


defeats the Moors, ii. 


$74 
flain by Nur, ii. 387. 
Cleopatra encourages trade, it. 
108. 
* ina, Introd. 28. 
Coſſeir, defcription of, i. 194. 
Covillan Peter, his character, ii. 


28 20 
ſent to Abyſſmia 
. 26. 
ſends diſpatches 
| to Portugal, u. 287. 
Cuſh of Abyſſinia, ii. 12. 
Culio, or Bankeſia Abythnica, 
Appen. 89. 
Cy cus, his expedition, ii. 86. 


D. 
_ land, i. 364. 


Den 
Darius, his expedition, ii. 91. 
David III. deſcats the Moors, 
TR $20. 
allies, ii. 315. 
attacked and defeated 
by the Moors, ii. 343- 
— s of the king, 
ü. 345. 


8 li. 348. 
David IV. aſſembles the clergy, 


ut. 192. 


| r lit, 185. 


puts to death the Catho- 


E . 


——— calls a ſecond meeting 
of the clergy, iti. 193. 


infulred by them, iii. 


puniſhes them, iii. 195. 

n ll. 197. 

Defan, cape, ii | 

Dembea, == bang tit, 4 

Dendera, ruins, i. 106. 

Denghel Sertza, defeats the 
Moors, ii. 413. 

Denghel Sertza defcats the 

Turks, ii. 419. 

— — his death and 
character, ii. 420. 

Diodorus Siculus, his account 
of Meroe, v. 305. 

Dixan, town, iti. 412. 

Dugga, ruins, Introd. 25. 


195. 


E. 


Eagle, Golden, _ 191. 


— Black, 
Egyptians, 2 2 ut. 619. 
Egypt, not che gift of the Nile, 


w. 364 
El Adda, 2 
Elephant, app: 240. of hunting 

him deſcribed, v. 30. 
Enoch, bouk of, i li. 136. 
Enſete, app. 45. 

Ergett Y'Dimmo, app. 42. 
Ergett el Krone, app. 43- 
Erkoom, app. 209. 

er, Ozoro, marries Mic- 
hael, iii. 308. 


U 2 Eſther, 


1 N D 


Eſther, Ozoro, her cruelty to the 
murdlerers of Mariam Bara, 
Ill. 309. 

Ethiozia, that word il! applied, 
has rendered rhe {cripiure a 
ſcure, it. 42 to 47. 

Eudoxus, his firit voyage, ii. 
103. 

— ſecond vorage, ii. 103. 

{n!s round Aftica, ii. 


101. 
Excihon pradtifed | by the Aby ſſi- 


nians, ini. 677. 
F. 
mY -11:d-s, his prudent conduct, 
W 


d ſcats the rebel Serca 
8 17. 37 8. 
- baniſics the Catholics, 


. 
his death and character, 
| itt. 10. 

F.lſha ur Jews, their language, 
5 
account cf them, 1. 122. 
I. rc, or BDulinis Acummata, 

Appen. Gy. 
F. ul Warvona, made 


of Namor, ut. 2St. 


gorernor 


'-- ni. 206. 
— et Cad by Eim, li. 
31. 


—— Jjcfcated at Fagi.in, i. 


324+ 


defcated at Lingeur, . 
121. 


— goals with Ras Nlic- 


E X. 


— — mikes peace with the 
Kings, iv. 125. | 
author's mtcrvew with 
him in his camp, iv. 176. 
gives the author Lane to 
viſn the fources of the Nile, 

IV. 200. 

his artful conduct with 
Socinios, iv. 4.4. 

— ͤ n 
manout, iv. 494. 

Fatima, queen, furrenders to 
the Abyſſinians, i. 492. 

pru dent conduct with 
Socinios, ii. 494. 

Fennec, Appen. 157. 


Ferriana, account of, Introd. 35. 


Fidele, the Shekh of 'Feawa his 
character, v. 93. 

the author's firſt inter- 

view with him, v. 98. 


his deceitful conduct, v. 


103. 

Fit- uraris, account of that of- 
tieer, 1 iv. 47 

Fly, daltſalya, zimb, or 2 
myt., 8. 24- 

—— its wonderful effect, ut. 

24525: 

mention made it by 
Llalah, app. 10g. 

Foocht, wiland, i. 343. 

Funze, v. 218. 

— ſlaviſu character, v. 213. 

Fr. entius converts Ab. ſſinia to 
Chiti, Us 148. 

L urihout, i. 116. 


Gafats, 


* 
Fs 


6 n foe wow of them, ii. 38. 

Gagdedt, Appen. 64. 

AP conan of that nation, 
li. 39, 40. 

hs 1, ruins, 7. 98. 

Guin, province conferred on 
The autho, iv. 132. 

Geer as Þ bd. t. 41. 

not the ancient Mem- 
phis, 1. 60. | 

Geez lavguage of the ſhepherds, 
1 

_ Gerri, iv. 359. v. 278. 

Gibhertis, account of them, ii. 
184. 

Gingiro, kingdom, ii. 509. 

Cir Gir, or Geſhe el Aube, ap- 
pen. 53. 

| Gojum, province of Abyſſinia, 
nu. 587. 

Gondar account of it. iv. 2 5 

Goog, village, iv. 468. 


Guungoul, deſcription of him, 


i. 560. 
98928 their mode of ſtealing, 
iv. 617. 
Gutho, AN character, i til. 300. 
conſpires againſt Mic- 
hael, iv. 19. 
deceixes Faſil, iv. 125. 
mar ches to Gondar, iv. 


143. 
author's interview with 
no Iv. 145. 

defeated at Serbraxos, 
iv. G1 3 


F. * 


others the king terms of 

peace, iv. 615 J- 

refuſed, iv. 622. 

the author's ſccond in- 
rerview with him, iv. 683. 

Vis army invelts Gondar, 
W. 712. 

ces Michael's army 
to ſurremler, iv. 714. 

created Ras, iv. 725. 

his bad conduct, iv. 729. 

flies from Guadar, iv. 


732- 
taken and put in irons, 
iv. 733. | 
releaſed, iv. 749- 
H. 
Habeſh, meaning of that word, 
ü. 34. 
Halouan, iſland of the Nile, i. 
Hanno” 5 periplus explained, ni. 
187. 
—— vindicated, ut. 
169. 


Henry king of Portugal, his ar- 
dour tor promoting ſeience, 
d. 373; 

attempts 2 paſſage round 

Afric. . * 

ſends an embaffy to Abyf- 


ſinia, ii. 2 83. 


Herodotus, puſage of his ex- 


plained, iii. 167. 
——_— of the Nile 3 


riſe, ir. 37 


Hieroglyphics 


ST 9, 


H: eroglyphics founded on obſer- 
vation of the dog ftar, ii. 49. 

— — ablurd opinion 
concerning them, ii. 51. 

Hor-Cacamoot, account of that 
place, v. 61. 

Hyzna, deſcription of, appen- 
dix, 1 21. | 

Hy beer, v. 298. 


1. 


Jahaleen Arabs, v. 210. 

Janni, his kind reception of the 
author, iii. 447. 

Jemma river, beauty of, iv. 458. 


Jerboa, deſcription of, appen. 148 


Jidda deſcription of, i. 275. 

India, account of its climate and 
productions, ii. 7. 

Indian trade origin of it, ii. 9. 

fluctuating ſtate, ii. 84. 

hurt by the expedition 

of the Perſians, ii. 85. 

Icſ in the time of the 
Romans, ii. 107. 

Joas confers his favour on the 
Galla, ui. 278. 

283. 


— his army de feated, tit. 287. 


— claims the protection of 
Michael, iii. 288. 
— rupture with Michael, iii. 


3 

Iſcander makes war with Adel, 

ih 295. 

flain by Za Saluce, ii. 
297. 

Ifraciites, probable courſe of 
their journey from Egypt, i. 
239% 

Iteghe, her power, it. 147. 

Judith maſſacres the royal fa- 


mily, ii. 167. 


— t:anfmits the crown of 


Aby ſhnia to her poſterity, ii. 
108. 


K. 


Kantuffa, deſcription of appen- 
dix, 60. 

Kol-qual tree, appen. 51. 

Konfodah, i. 309. 

Koran, account of, it. 163. 

Koſcam, author's tranſactions 
there, iii. 541. 

palace, deſcription of 
it, v. 1. | 

Kuara, province of Abyſſinia, 
iii. 590. 


Kuara tree, appen. 79. 


L. 


Lalibala, bis attempt to change 
the courſe of the Nile, ii. 173. 

Lamalmon, uw. 513. | 

Langnages, ſpecimens of vari- 
ous, It. 37, 38. 

Letters, origin of, ii. 57. | 

— not given by God to 

Moſes, ii. 58. 


— altered 


I 


altered by Moſes, ii. 
60. 
Loheia, i. 341. 


Maffudi, character of him, ii. 


294. 


—— — defeated by Nao, ii. 


303. 
e Turks, 

u. 316. 

ſtain, ii. 321. 


Mahomet pretends to be a pro- 


phet, li. 1 60. 


Mahomer Bey Abou Dahab, in- 


terview with him, v. 401. 

permits the Englith to 
nat to Suez, v. 400. 

Maitſha, account of that pro- 
Vince, iv. 219. 471. 

Marble mountains, i. 192. 

Mariam Barea, affociated with 
the party of the Iteghe, iii. 278. 

quarrels with Michael, 


m. 282. 


ment, ut. y- "ay 

his character, iii. 284. 

remonſtrates againſt 

the king's 3 iii. 284. 
defeats the Galla, ii. 

288. 


lit. 301. 
—— put to death by the king, 
_ "io. JO4» 
Mafuahb, iſland, iii. 327. 


E 


X. 


trade and muſic, iii. 377, 


378. 
Menas, king, baniſhed the Por- 
tuguc ſe prieſts, it. 394. 
Menilck fon of Solomon, ii. 118. 
Meroe when built, ii. 14. 
—— iſland, ſituation of, iv. 
337, and v. 302. 
Michael Suhul, governor of Ti- 
gre, refufes io obey the king's 
orders, iii. 256. 


taken priſoner, 


by the 
| Ling wo to defend him againſt 
12 


king, i ii. 313. 
defeats Faſil, iii. 


aſſaſſinates the 


king, ii. 31. 
puts Hannes II. 
to death, ii. 318. 


314. 


. 


— 


defeats Fafil, iii. 
324. 


gi — author's firſt 
interview, with him, iii. 548. 


— 


1 N 


Niichacl Suhul his character, iii. 
557. 

——— = conſpiracy form- 

ed againſt him, ix. 19. 

tu ced to leave 

Gondar, iv. 140. 


. 


— 


return to Gondar, iv. 527, 5 32. 
— in olitic con- 


5 ir. 574. 


defeats Guſto, 
"" Powuſſen at Scerbraxos, 
w. 613. 
dar, iv. 70. 
„ 

Mocha, meaning of that name, 
It. 79. 

Kohannan, the ancient Mem- 
phis, i. 55. 

Montes Lunz of the ancients, it. 


retteats to Gon- 


made priſoner, 


14. | 
Moroc, deſcription of, appendix, 


221. 
Mudgid cuts off the royal family 
at Wechne, it. 351. 


N. 


Nacueta Laab refigns the crown 
of Abyſania, ii. 172. 
Nagaf.u what, ii. 164. 
Narea, kingdom, account of, ii. 
5 501. 
Nearchus fails from India to the 
Perſian Gulf, ii. 92. 


D 


— erxuelty on his 


8 
—— cnters the Red Seca, 


ii. 93. 
Nebuchadnez zar, diſpute about 
his canonization, iv. 10. 
Nero attempts to diſcover the 
ſource of the Nile, iv. 297. 
Niger, cauſe of its creaſe, iv. 
. . 
-- not a branch of hs Nile, 
vo 418. | 
Kite 8 of the cataract 
above Syene, i. 160. 
— diſcover ry of its ſources, iv. 
8 


attempted by che ancients, 
iv. 200. 

— — of its ſources, 
iv. oo... 
332. 

— Dames, iv. 344. 

cauſe of its inundation, iv. 
39. 
inquiry if poſſible to change 


its courſe, iv. 409. 
——— great cataract, iv. 77. 
memorable paſſage of, iv. 
104. 
Nilomerer, iv. 384. 

— changed by Omar, iv. 
384. | 
Norden's voyage, account of, iv. 

317. 
Nuba, their character, v. 168. 
— religion, v. 169. 
—— author kindly received by 
them, V. I72. 
Nucta, iv. 413. 


O. 


139 


Omar conquers Egypt, iv. 383. 


Ombi, men- caters, i. 145. 
Ophir, voyage to, account of, 

70 

Oliris not the ſun, but the dog- 

ſtar, ii. 49. 

Ouſtas uſurps the throne, iii. 
2 

favourable to the Catho- 

lic religion, iti. 174. 

——— depoſed, ii. 176. 


P. p 


Paez Peter enters Abyſſinia, ii. 
430. 


— 


— converts Za Denghel, 
ii. 431. 

—— builds a convent at 

Gorgora, tt. 45 33. 

| converts Socinios, It. 


- — his death and charac- 

ter, ii. 534. 

| his ptetenſions to diſ- 
cover the ſource of the Nile 
confutcd, iv. 302. 

Pale(tine, various nations fled 
from it, ii. 35. 

Palmyra, ruins, introd. 61. 

Papyrus, ſhips male of it, ui. 6. 

deſcription of i it, ap- 


pen. 1. 
Petronius Arbiter improves E- 
gyPt, ir. 320. 
Polygamy, cauſe pf its origin, i. 
292. 


E X. 


Poncet ſent to Abyſſinia, iii. 70. 

account of his travels, 

tit. 71. 

recovers the king of 
Abvffinia, iii. 80. 

Poncct, his journal enn in 
93+ 

Portugal, attempts to diſcorer the 
Eaſt Indies, ii. 276. 

— ſends an embaſſy to 
Abyſſinia, it. 283. 

receives an embaſſy 

from Abyilinia, it. 313. 

ſends a reinforcement to 

David III. ii. 32 3. 

unſucceſsful iſſue of the 

expedition, u. 339. 

ſends a ſecond reinforce- 
ment to the king of Abyſſinia, 
u. 363. 

Pox, ſmall, when introduced, 
ti. 154. 

Ptolemy I. encourages the Indi- 
an trade, it. 94. 

II. his magnificent pro- 


ceſſion, ii. 95. 


iavades Ethiopia, i ii. 99. 
II. conquera E 


11. 100. 


R. 
Rachamah, deſcription of, ap- 


pen. 201. 

Rack tree deſcription of, appen- 
A 

Ras el Feel, the author made go- 
veraor of that province, iv. 6. 

Ras Sem account of, Introduc- 
tion, 42. 


Red 


— 


1 


Red Sea, cauſe of that name, i. 
246. 

Rhinoceros, hunting of him de- 

feribed, v. 29. 

— deſeription of that 
animal, append. 103. 
Roderigo de Lima attempts to 

enter Aby ſſinia, iv. 315. 
 Roferto, i. 21. 
| Route M. le Noir ſent to Abyſſi- 


iaiprudent con- 
duct at Sennaar, iii. 110. : 
4 allaſhaated, uu. 


112. 


8. 


kada, queen of, i. 108. 


viſits Jeruſalem, i. 110. 

ai — has a fon to Solo- 
mod, 1. 113. 

— founds the Abyſli- 

nian Monarchy, i. 114. 


Salama Abba, character of, iii. 


531. 
— — condemned and ex- 


Ai 


32. 
Sand, pillars of, v. 318, 321. 
Saffa, append. 33. 
Sennaar, author arrives there, 
v. 178. 
character of its king, v. 


181. 
——— account of his wifes, v. 
201. | 


D 


E X. 


treacherous conduct ta 
the author, v. 205. 

| lik ot its Kings, v. 219. 
government, v. 236. 

— forces, V. 237. 

climate, ditcaſes, v. 


238. 

Serbraxos, ſirſt battle of, iv. 600. 

ſecond battle of, iv. 

637. 

—— third battle of, iv. 
667. 


Scloſtris improves Egypt, it. 4. 


Shangalla, account of that na- 
tion, iii. 150. 
divition of their coun- 
try, v. 64. 
Shaw, Dr. his miſtake about 
Egypt, iv. 395 | 
Shalaka Welled Amlac, account 


of him, iv. 446. 
—Author's 


reception at his houſe, iv. 451. 

Shell-fiſh found in the deſert, v. 
78. 

Sheregrig, deſcription of append. 


226. 


Shepherds, account of, that pet 


ple, ii. 20. 
their various names, | 


habitation, ii. 22. 
— ſubdue Egypt, ii. 


Shoa, kingdom, iii. 586. 
Sid el Coom, iv. 314. 
Simoom, deſcription of that poĩ- 

ſonous weed, v. 86. 
Sire, town of, ui, 48 7. 


—— — 


Il. 20. 


82 


. 


province of Abyſſinia, iii. 582. 
Sittinia, queen, v. 294. 
Slave - trade, its origin, ii. 30. 


Socinios claims the crown, ii. 


439 1 
defeats his rival Jacob, 
u. 446. 
the Galla, ii. 463. 
- crowned at Axum, it. 
465-6. 
expedition againſt Sen- 
naar, ii 486. 
——— ſubdues Fatima queen 
1 the ſhepherds, i. 490. 
converted to the Catho- 
* religion, 1 u. 496. 
ambaſſadors to 
Rome, u. 498. 
- openly profeſſes the Ca- 
 tholic religion, ii. 534, 


bigotted conduct, ĩi. 


5. 


Catholics, ii. 549. 
grants the Abyſſinians 
full exerciſe of their own reli- 


it. 73. 

Spaitla, Introd. 32. 

Strabo, his account of Meroe, V. 

o8. 

8 directions how to 8 
there, i. 232. 

Sugar cars, plantations of them 
in Upper Egypt, i. 82. 

— or Aſſouan, i. 159. 

— aſſumed by Eratoſthenes 


limits the power of the 


E - % 


for meaſuring an arch of the 


rieridian, i. 164. 


1 y of 
Tacazze river, iii. 185-6. 
why called iris, ii. 1 5. 
Taranta, mountain, iti. 404. 
Tarthiſh, ii. 76. 
Tecla Haimanout I. writes n fa- 


your of Du Roule, in. 121. 
— quells a rebel- 
| him, lit. 134. 


—aſluſinated,iii. 


| 136. 
| II. his cha- 


racter, m. 318. 

— the author's 
88 interview with him, 1 Tr 
561. 


519 & ſcq. | 
3 ca © L 
tuation at Serbraxos, iv. 643. 


Tcherkin, v. 26. | 
Teawa, deſcription of it, v. go. 


Teff, appen. 93. 
Tertowey wells, v. 332. 


dangerous ſituation 
of the author there, v. 333. 
Tesfos, Ayto, governor of Sa- 
| * joins Guſho, iv. 666. 
— his army cut off, 


— 


iv. 670. 


Thebes when built, ii. 16. 


deſtroyed by the Shep- 
herds, ii. 31. 

—_— i. we. 

— ſepulchres, i. 128. 

Thebes, 


E 


Thebes, deſeription of two harps 
found there, i. 1 32. 

Theo orne, king, opinten about 
him, n. 242. 

Tifilis executcs the regicides, iii. 
138. 

-— defecats the rebel Tigi, 
ul. 137. 

Tigre, province, iii. 582. 

Time, Abe nian manner of com- 
puting it, iii. 68 1. 

Tot, who. ii. 53. 

Towaſh Mahomet, v. 248 

— — flain in the 
deſert, v. 356. 


— account of 


him, v. 383. 

Iradle-vinds, ii. 68. 

T roglod; de Cufhites, their ſettle · 
ment, ii. 12. 

— their proorels, ii. 19. 

Tunis, Introd. 23. 

Pre, Intr d. 63. 

Tana Lake, de ler iption of, iv. 
32. | 


, A 


Waalia. ak 231. 

W.lubba, monks of, ili. 507. 

Walk ata, append. 81. 

Wanzev tree, account of, ap- 
pend. 66. 

War of the Elephant, ii. 15%. 


Wechue, royal family baniihed | 


there, iii. 16. 

Welict Girgis, or Socinios, 
made king, Iv. 150. | 

via - author's inter- 


view urn him, iv. 498. 


L. X. 


Welleta Girgis flies from Gon- 
dar, ix. 504. 

Welle Sidi Boogannim, tribe 
ot Ar. bs, Introd. 26. 

Wo age Aſahel, his character, 
iv. 72 

— reveals Faſil's 
* iv. 481. 

— | N N 679. 

- flan, - 680. 

w ooginoos, or — Antidy- 
Ente rien, append. 83. 


J. 


Yambo, i. 256. 


Vaime, his attention to the au- 


thor, \ 66. 
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